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T he first period of Young Italy Vas (Jbn- 
cluded, and concluded with a defeat. 

Was I to retire from the arena, renounce all 
political life, wait patiently until time, or men more 
capable or mor^ daring than myself, should have 
matured the destlSy of Italy, silentfy pursue the 
path of my own individual development, and con- 
centrate myself in those studies most congenial to 
my nature ? * 

Many advisedr me to do this. Some, because 
they we^e convinced fliat Italy, radically corrupted 
by long servitude, would never accept our ideal, 
aifii work out its triumph through her own efforts ; 
others, because they were already weary at the 
commencement of the struggle, desirous of occupy- 
ing themselves with their own individual existence, 
and terrified at the tempest visibly darkening above 
our fieads. * 

And the circumstances that ensued after the* 
igifortuiiate expedition of Savoy, gave weight to 
jtljeir arguments. A tremendous clamour of blame 
VOL. Ill .• B 
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aPosCy utlSred by all the worsJRppers of success. 
Ihe wavgs* had beaten and broken against the 
rocks, and •were now retiring. 

From*Italy#we heard of nought l)ut discourage- 
ment. News came to us of flights, desertioiffe, 
in|J)risonment, and disorg»iisation. .ground us in 
Switzerland, the iavour with which our design had 
■ at first be#n received had given place to irritation. 
Geneva was tormented by diplomatic notes, impe- 
rious commands to get rid of us accompanied by 
threats ; and now that we were fallen, the majority 
began to imprecate against us as foreigners who 
end^ngeVed yje tranquillity of the country, and 
destroyed the harmony and good-will existing 
between Switzerland and the Elaropean govern- 
ments. The Federal authorities despatched com- 
missioners, and set on foot trials and inquiries. 
Our war ^stores were seized ; our financiary re- 
sources were almost exhausted ; while the con- 
dition of the exiles, the greater number of whe^n 
were without the necessaries of life, was wretched 
in the extreme, and suffering and disappointment 
were already sowing the seeds of dissension and 
recrimination even amongst ourselves. Darkness 
and gloom werej on every side. It is true tha^ we 
received assurances of an imminent and probably 
victorious republican insurrection in France, but I 
beliQ.ved the French initiative to be over ; and thi5^ 
our only promise of better things, left me irf- 
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credulotjs. Moie ^powerful lipon m^^than aiTy^ 
advic^, or any danger, „Was the exceeding*grie^ and 
anxiety o? my poor mother. ^ .Had it been possible 
for me to have yielded, I should hcjve yllelcjed to 
tSat. V . 

But thete was thatVithin me which outwjirdt. 
circumstances were tmable to overcome. My na*. 
ture was strongly subjective, and master of it, self. 
ILven at that time I regarded self as an active 
force, called upon to transform the medium by 
which it was surrounded, rather than passively to 
submit to its influence. The life within me radiated 
from the inward tO' the outward, not from the* out- 
ward to tlie inward. 

, Ours was not an enterprise of mere reaction ; nor 
like the movement of the sick man who strives to 
ease his sufferings by changing his position. We 
sought liberty, not as an end, but as a* means by 
which to achieve a higher aftd more positive aim. We 
had inscribed the words Rcpiiblica7t U^iity upon our 
banner. We sought to found a nation, to create a 
people. What was a defeat to men with such an aim 
as this in view Was it not a part of our educa- 
tional duty to teach our party a lesson of calm en- 
dumnee in adversity } Could we 4jeach this lesson 
better than by our own example } And would not 
our renunciation have been received as a^ new 
argument proving the imp)QSsibility of unity "The 
fundamental. vice of^Italy, by which she w£is con- 
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damned til impotence, was clearl^ no^lack of desire 
"of freedogi* it was a want.^^of confidence ill her 
OAyn stren^h, a tendency to discouragefnent, and^ 
the wanf of that constancy* of .purpose, without 
which even* virtue is fruitless. I*t was a fatal waift 
of ^armony between thought and actio^p. 

The moral edScation of the people, by means 
of writings and lectures on a scale proportionate to 
the negessity of the case, which might have cured 
this radical vige, was rendered impossible in Italy 
by the scourge of police persecution. A living 
apostolate was therefore necessary ; a nucleus of 
men strong iij determination and constancy, and 
inaccessible to discouragement ; men capable of 
defying persecution, and meeting^defeat with the 
smile of faith, in the name of a great idea ; ' of suc- 
cumbing one day but to arise again the nej^t ; men 
ever read}Ato do battle, and, spite of time or ad- 
verse fortune, ever full of faith in the final victory. 
Ours was not a sect, but a religion of patriotism. 
Sects may be extinguished by violence — religions 
never. 

I shook off my. doubts and determined to 
persist. 

It was evident that our work in Italy was un- 
avoidably retarded. Some time must be allowed 
to elapse in order that our men might recover 
themselves, and that our* masters might believe' 
their victory secure and sink again into repose.* 
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But might; in tJie meantime, make#u|p foi* our* 
losses at J^om© by exertion abroad, md^^ndemvour 
to ensure our second,, rising the supj>ort Qf foreign 
►^lies and of European opinion. • 

During the accomplishment of the gradual dis- 
solution which I recognised of (|very foregone 1 *©- ■ 
generative principle, or initiative of European pro- 
gress, I conceived that we might prepare the way for 
the only idea 1 believed to have power to resuscitate 
the Peoples — the idea of Nationality — and for the 
initiative influence of Italy in the coming move- 
ment. Nationality, and the possibility of an Italian 
initiative — such was the duplex rulmg thought of 
"all my labours f|om 1834 to 1837. 

Our publications had attracted attention abroad. 
The daring attempt upon Savoy had collected a 
multitude of exiles around our committee. The 
greater number of these were Germans and Poles ; 
but there were some froiti France, Spain, and else- 
where. Amongst these I may mention Harro 
Haring, a writer of merit and a true pilgrim of 
liberty ; for he had fought and striven in her cause 
in Poland, Germany, and Greece. Born on the 
shores of the North Sea, he cherished the aspiration 
anef idea of Scandinavian unity \ an idea shared 
only by myself at that time, but , neverthelese 
jjlestined sooner or later to be realised. Before per- 
locution should scatter us* to different centres, I 
determined, Ipo sow among these exiles the fiirst 
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.seeds of J^at Alliance of the Peopies unfversally 
involved, but seldom attempted. 

** The (^arbonari, headed in JFrance by Buonarroti, 
Testei and (t think) Voyer d’A^rgenson, natural^.^ 
endeavoured to extend their work into all lands, 
anti admitted mejj of every nation intcf their ranks. 
But it was a cosmopolitan association, in the philo- 
sophical Sense of the word. It recognised only 
the human 7'ace and individuals ; and it regarded 
its members simply as individuals. In their Venics 
neither altar nor banner was raised in the name 
of the .Fatherland. . When once initiated, the 
Pole* the Rulsian, the German, all became Car-- 
bonari and nothing more. Idoky-i'ously worship-* 
ping the, doctrines of the French Revolution, 
they went not a step beyond. Their aim was 
the conquest for each and all men of what they 
termed their rights, rights of liberty and equality, 
nothing more. They regarded every collective 
idea, and consequently the national idea, as use- 
less, or — if judged by its results in the past — as 
dangerous. 

Theoretically, their error lay in their blindness 
to the fact that the -individual has no rights except 
as a consequence of duties fulfilled ; they fofgot 
tjiat the law of the individual can only be deduced 
from the law of the speciej^; they denied th^ 
instinct of collective life- within us, and the concept 
tion of the work of transformation •^^hich every 
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individual is boun^ to endeavour to 2(bcomplish*on 
eartJi for the g^ od of humanity. « ^ 

' Practically, their error lay in 'attenTpting to act 
with a lever fr^lni which the fufcjum waj with- 
drawn, and thu^ condemning themselves to im- 
potence. ♦ 

“If by cosmopolitanism* we understand the 
brotherhood of all men, love for all men^ the 
destruction of those hostile barriers v/hich separate, 
and give rise to antagonistic interests among the 
peoplcb — then are we all of us cosmopolitans. But 
the mere affirmation of these truths is not sufficient. 
The true question for us is the practical question. 
How arc we to triumph over the league of the 
governments founded upon privilege } This re- 
quires an organisation, and every method of organi- 
sation requires a determinate starting-point and a 
definite aim. Before we sp^ak of putting a lever 
in motion, we must not* only possess a lever, but a 
definite object upon which to exert its power. 

“ For us the starting-point is Country; the object 
or aim is Collective Humanity. 

“ For those who call themselves cosmopolitans, 
the aim may be Humanity ;*but the starting-point 
i§ Individual Man. 

“ This distinction is vital : it is almost identica? 

9 

* From an article ofcmine in La Jeimc Stiisse^ 30th Mar^ 1836. 
The ideas expressed in that artide were the ruling ideas of all 
labours in 183^. 
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with tfie'^stinction which separates ffle be- 
lievers in association from thoise who recognise no 
other instrufnent of action than unlimited liberty.*? 
Alone .in * the midst of the immense circle , by 
which he is surrounded, whose tfbundaries extend 
beypnd the limits of his lesion ; possessed of no 
other weapobs than the conscidlisness of his rights 
(often misoonceived), and his individual faculties — 
which, however powerful, are incapable of extending 
their activity over the whole sphere of application 
constituting the aim ^ — the cosmopolitan has but 
two paths before him. He is compelled to choose 
between despotism and inertia. 

** Let us suppose him gifted with a logical in- 
tellect. Finding himself unable to emancipate the 
world alone, he readily accustoms himself to believe 
that the work of emancipation does not concern 
him. Unable , to achieve the true aim by the ex- 
ertion of his unaided individual faculties, he takes 
refuge in the doctrine which makes rights both the 
aim and the means. When he finds the free ex- 
ercise of his rights denied him, he does not combat 
or die in their defence ; he either resigns himself to 
his fate, or goes elsewhere. He adopts the maxim 
of the egotist ; uki bene ibi patria. He learns to 
^wait better things from circumstances or the na- 
tural course of events, and gradually becoming con- 
verted** into a patient optionist, he limits his own 
action for' good to the practice of charity, Noi^ 
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he who^limits Jiis activity to rnc praa|ce oi tnin^ 
charily in times^Ike our 6 ’«jvii, desc'ives to "fee aijpused 
of inertia, and betrays his duty? T&is sort 
parity was the vhtue of an epoch'''!;^ow concluded, 
and morally inferior to our own. • . 

Let usisuppose him*of illogicjal mind, and ready * 
to contradict himstflf. Desirous of reducing his 
idea to action at any cost, and feeling the want of 
" a fulcrum to his lever, he endeavours to supply the 
-absence of a real legitimate foree by the introduc- 
tion of a force either artificial or usurped. Hence 
the theories of inequality, the hierarchies, arbitrarily 
ordained from the highest to the lowest, into Which 
the system-monger reformers of the present day 
appear doomed to fall. Hence — and this applies 
to both our examples — the materialism inevitably 
introduced sooner or later into every doctrine based 
upon the conception of individuality, 

I do not say that' all cosmopolitans accept 
these consequences. I merely say that logically 
they are bound to admit them. Those who take a 
different course follow the impulse of the heart 
rather than the teachings of the intellect, and are 
with us in fact, although, through long habit or in- 
attention to the true significance (rf words, they are 
enamoured of a name. 

Xhe first specjes of cosmopolitan is but too 
common everywhere, and has been frequently re- 
pr^ented the s^gc. The second is common 
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iimongst liters, especially the French. "But all 
thes^i?/ disant cosmopolitans, who^eny Ijjie special 
mission of the different race;^ and affect contempt 
for th« idea ag3 the love of nati6nality, so soon ^ 
any question of action, and therefore* of organiza- 
ticm, arises, invariably seek to make tRe centre of 
the movement their own country or their own city, 
rh^y do *not destroy nationality, they only con- 
fiscate all other nationalities for the benefit of their 
own. A chosen people, a Napoleon-people, is the 
last word of all their systems ; and all jheir nega- 
tions of nationality bear within them the germ of 
an uslirping nationalism ; usurping — if not by force 
of arms, which is not so easy at tl^e present day — 
by the assumption of a perinanmt^ exclusive^ moral, 
and intellectual initiative^ which is quite as danger- 
ous to those peoples weak enough to admit it, as 
any other form of usurpation.* 

The adversaries of the national idea are un- 
:onsciously influenced by a prejudice, which I can 
veil understand, although I do not share it. They 
derive their definition of the word Nationality from 

* The doctrines of Christianity itself did not go beyond the con- 
reption of the individual, and were of necessity doomed to yass 
ihrough the two logical phases of wliich I have spoken here. 

^ In the first epoch of its existence, Christianity, with regard to the 
iarthly portion of the liuman problem, lemained inert, resigned, -and 
contemplative. In the second epoch, \^ien seeking to solve thaP 
problem — in the sublime but unsuccessful attempt of Gregory 
t became despotic.— (1862.) 
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the hfstoiy the pa5t. Hence Jh^ objections 
and suspicion.# 

** But we, believijfig in the collective Jife of hu- 
jnanity, reject tftat past Jh^' nationality •we in- 
voice cali’be defined only by the peoples, when^free. 
and assocSted in brotherhood. *The nationalily of 
the peoples has never existed as yet — it is a thing 
of the future. We find no nationality*in tha^past 
save that defined by kings, by the treaties drawn 
up by privileged families. Those kings thought 
only of divir own interests, those treaties were 
drawn up in the secresy of cabinets by individuals 
who had no true mission ; the peo^e had nh voice 
in them ; the)%wcre inspired by no conception of 
hiimanity. I low should there be any sacredness 
in them } 

The cotmtry of kings was their own family — 
their own dynasty and race. Their aim was their 
o\Vn aggrandisement at the expense of others, 
llieir whole doctrine might have been summed up 
in one proposition — the weakening of the mass, for 
the furtherance and security of their own individual 
interests. 

Their treaties were merely compromises with 
necessity; their every peace \v^ merely a truce; 
their balance of fewer an attempt to avert possible 
attacic^ and inspired by a constant sense of hos- 
tility and distrust. ^ , 

, “ ThU distrust is. revealed in all the dealings of 
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their diplotSlacy* It deterritines their*alliances^ and 
is espfeciall]{ evident in th|,t treaty^of Westphalia 
which fo^ns a portion of Ei*roj>ean international 
law at? the present day, the fundamental idea ofi* 
- wl^h is the assertion an^ guardianship of the 
legitimacy qf royak races. Was^ it possiSle that the 
.'Europe of kings should either conceive or realise 
the idea of association, and the peaceful organisation 
of the nations ? 

‘'The Europe of kings recognised no great prin- 
ciple superior to all partial and secondary interests ; 
no common faith or belief, to serve as a basis and 
pledge of stability for its acts. The doctrine of the 
legitimacy of royal races consecrated the right of ^ 
privileged personages as sole judges and arbitrators 
of the future. And the result has been a wretched 
natmialisMy which is a mere parody upon national- 
ity such as we understand it at the present day. 

“The great and inevitable opposition to this 
false idea of nationality which ensued, was a direct 
consequence of the spirit of Christianity, which 
admits of no enemies amongst mankind ; and of 
the spirit of progress, which has prepared the way 
for association. Philosophy and political economy 
^introduced cosmopolitanism among us. Cosmo- 
poiitanism preached the doctrines^ of equality of 
rights for all men, and of free^trade in comfnerce 
through Anacharsis Cloote,” and other orators of» 
the Convention, created a ne;w*lilcr2itura» with ro- 
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' mantidsm, aiyl dfd m all ' things whaf/)ppositio1ts 
geuerally do ; ^ exagg^drafed the consejiuenges of 
a principle true in itself, and, i^eing^jiiioSe but regal 
nationalities, and* countries in whteji the peoples 
*T&ad no existence, It denied both the fa|herland and 
the nation, ^nd admittAi only the world and min- 
kind. 

From that time forward the People entgred 
the arena, and at the present day all things ar^ 
transformed by the presence of that new element 
of life. R omanticism, comniercialism, and cosmo- 
politanism are of the past, as things that have fub 
filled their mission. The Nationality, which »is the 
creation of kings, is now upheld solely by brute 
force, and \^\\ inevitably be overthrown soonler or 
later." The nationalism of the peoples is rapidly 
dying out, condemned alike by experience and the 
severe lessons taught by the failure of all attempts 
at regeneration made by one people alone, or 
under the influence of local egotism. The first 
people that arises in the name of the new life of 
the Peoples will reject all idea of conquests^ other 
than those achieved by the example and apostolate 
of truth. The period of Cosmopolitanism is there- 
fore concluded ; the period t>f Humanity has begun. 

“Now, Humanity is the association of Nation- 
alities^ the alliance of the peoples in order to work 
out their missions in peace and love ; the organisa- 
tion of free^ and actual peoples that shall advance 
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without bln^ance or impediment — each supporting 
and pjofiting by the other*s aid — tcjwards^the pro- 
gressive development of one li^e of the thought of 
God, tfie line ^hscribed by Him^upon the cr^dliei 
the^past life,, the national idiom, ^nd* the physiog- 
nomy of each, i^nd in tPis progress, • this God- 
directed pilgrimage of the peoples, there will ht 
neitljer coftquest nor threat of conquest, because 
there will be neither man-king nor people-king, 
but only an association of brothers whose interests 
and aim are identicalj The law of duty, openly 
acknowledged and confessed, will take the place of 
that dispositio» to usurp the rights of others which 
has hitherto governed the relations J[7ctween people 
and p*eople ; and which is in fact naught other than 
the foresight of fear. The ruling principle of inter- 
national law will no longer be to secure the weakness 
of others^ but the anielioration of all through the 
work of all : the progress of each for the benefit of the 
otlm's. 

‘‘ Such is the future towards which all our efforts 
must henceforth be directed. 

But to attempt to cancel the sentiment of the 
fatherland from the heart of the peoples — abruptly 
to suppress every natibnality — to confound tRe 
^different missions assigned by God to the different 
tribes of the human family — to bring that hierarchy, 
formed by providential design, of the various .asso- 
ciations of men down to^he leve^ of I knqw not what 
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aimless fCosmoftohta n'islm'— tol ^ash toi^feces t]^ 
laddef by which humanit>^ is destiiied.to ascend Id' 
the ideal/-^is to attemgt the impossible* «AlM2ft)our 
direcijjd to that aim ^^ould be biit l^ooiir and 
Tf&j^ent to transform or/alsifj^ the cliaracter of the 
epocB; the n^Jssion of which is to harmonise the id%a 
of fatherland and nationality witfi the Idea of hu- 
maidty ; but it might retard the accomplishment of 
that mission. 

The Pact of humanity cannot be signed by 
individuals, but only, by free and equal peoples, 
possessing a name, a banner, and the consciousness 
of a distinct individual existence. If ycfU (Jesire 
that the peoples should become such, you must 
speak to them oT country and nationality, and., im- 
press in vivid characters upon the brow of each the 
sign of their existence and baptism as a nation. 

“ The peoples will never take a defmite initia- 
tive until they have a definite part to play. You 
must assign this definite part to each. You cannot 
complete the work by breaking the instrument: 

you cannot apply a lever if the fulcrum be with ■ 

% 

drawn. 

‘‘ Nations do not die before they have fulfilled 
th^ir mission. You can not. destroy them by deny- 
ing that mission ; but you may retard their or- 
ganisation and activity.” • 

Such were the ideas by which I believeii our' 
work should^ be directed, and they were confirmed * 
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bf my nJdP^^od of understanding and inte^retii^ 
history. I looked upon the long series of epochs 
Aroughoufe the course of which the progress of 
humanity is gradually evolved, a$ an equation con- 
taining many* unknown quantities, and saw thaf^ 
every epoch disengages one of these quantities in 
‘ or3er — to ase thS expression #of the algebraist — 
to transfej it to the number of known quantities 
contained in the other 77tember of the equation. 

The unknown quantity of the Christian epoch, 
concluded by the French Revolution, I believed 
{for reasons which I may perhaps develope in 
anotl^fr ’^olum^e) to be the individuate, , 

The unknown quaritity of the new epoch was' 
collective human’.ty, and hence I deduced the du^ 
of association. 

The school in which, the equation was to be 
solv^ed, wast Europe : therefore the political organ- 
isation of Europe must of necessity precede every 
other. And this organisation could only be effected 
by the peoples, freely united in a common faith, 
and believing in a common aim ; each of them 
assuming a definite task and special mission for 
the accomplishment of that aim. It would be 
necessary to forni a new European Charter before 
i any real advance could take place, before Europe 
ccfnld recognise a new synthesis, and consecrate to 
its realisation the forces now ionsumed in inter- ' 
Hieciilf strife. ' 
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I regarded the^ question of Natiof*i||ity-r— as % 
ought to be regarded by all of us-^riiot as. a mere 
tribute to* locajT pride or local rights,* but as A 
question of Europearf division of 4abouf ; ^d I 
ttblieved that this question of Nationality was des- 
tined to giv^ its name t<f the century. Italy — 
Italy I foresaw and* loved — miglit, I thought, be- 
come the initiatrix of the National movement in, 

m 

Europe. And she will be so yet, if she free her- 
self from her present cowardly and immoral tribe 
of rulers, an^l awaken to a sense of her duty and 
her power. 

I believed it necessary to extencl our"* labours 
among the Peoples desirous of constituting them- 
selves as nations? The French were so constituted 
already. The}^ had achieved their unity before any 
other people, and the great questions then agitating 
France were of a social nature. 

There arc in Europe three families : The PIcl- 
lenic-Latin, the German, and the Slavoiiian ; and 
Italy, Germany, and Poland may be regarded as 
the representatives of these families. Greece, 
though sacred from her great memories, and 
destined to fulfil a high mission in Eastern Europe, 
was«as yet too small to become the^nitiatrix of the 
movement of Nationality in Europe. Russia still 
slept the sleep of death ; and even had I believed 
hbr likely so soon to*awaken to self-consciousness, 
sfle possessed no visible centre whence to assume 

VOL. III. * * 
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the practfcal direction of the ent^rgy of her j-eviving 

• XT ^ ^ • 

life* 

« ft was«our duty, therefore, to form oift* first pact 
of al^ante with the three Peftpl(^ capable of taking 
an initiative.* Greece, Switzerland, Roumania, tlt& 
Slavonians of the Soutla of Europe^ and Spain, 
would grsPdually group themselves, each around 
that one^mong these three Peoples most akin to 
themselves. 

These considerations determined the formation 
of the association we termed Young Europe. 

l^eaftiwhile the persecutions against us increased. 
Many of"* the exiles were seized, conducted like 
criminals to the frontiers, and seflt to England or 
America. Some, under the protection of feigned 
names, sheltered themselves in the villages of the 
cantons of Vaud, Zurich, Berne, and Basle Cam- 
pagne. We Italians, though more sought for than 
the rest, succeeded in escaping. I left Geneva ac- 
companied by the two Ruffinis and Melegari. For 
some time we remained concealed in Lausanne, but 
we were afterwards permitted to take up our abode 
in Berne. 

* The revival of Russia has surpassed alike my expectiitioiis 
and those of others, and the importance and influence of her 
Saiovement over the rest of Europe is undeniable. Nevertheless, 
I still believe that the resurrection *of Poland will '^exercise a 
greater and more direct influence over the organisation of the 
various branches of the Slavonian family. — (1862.) 
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** They were but two hundredf^'t saidTfi a little 
pamphlet trea|ing of the persecution of the exil^ 
and publiHied at Lausanne under the title //s^ 
Partis, "'they were^but two hundred^iand ytt, s^eized 
with terror and hhtred at^he sight* of them, old 
Europe has penned her amtiquated armour of notes 
and protocols, and determined to do battle against 
them ; has put in motion her whole body of diplo- 
matists, police agents, aristocratic bravos, prefects, 
troops, and spies, under every description of disguise 
From one extremity of Europe to the other, the 
whole of that double-faced tribe — creatures whom 
God tolerates here below but as a test and trial of 
the good — ^mronged the doors of the various em- 
bassies, awaiting instructions before dispersing them- 
selves over every corner of Switzerland to search 
gut, calumniate, and denounce their victims. 

“ Then began the exile himt. For ^ space of 
four months diplomatic notes fell thick as hail upon 
poor Switzerland, or like the swarms of crows and 
flies that surround a corpse. Notes came from 
Naples, from Russia, from all the four points of the 
compass ; all of them, in language more or less 
bitter, threatening, and enraged, bidding her expel 
th^ exiles, ^ 

“ And yet at times they pretended to despise 
them. According to* their journals these exill's 
were but inexperienced lads fresh from school ; 
^conspirators in embryo. They were morally in-^ 
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t#xicated^;^they were dreamers— seekets after the 
iqipossible. It was well to give them a lesson and 
punish them for their folly ; but there was nothing 
to fe^r frt>m th^im. * * 

"Yes, they were very youfig, although their 
'open brows were lined •with sad g,nd solemn 
thought ; flPlthou^ torn from ©very maternal caress 
-^'nd ever54 domestic joy ; they were the infants of 
a new world, the children of a new faith ; for at 
the commencement of their pilgrimage, the Angel 
of Exile, seeing them pure from egotism, and ready 
for sacrifice as youth is, had whispered to them I 
knoM; ndt wh^t sweet and holy words of universal 
brotherhood and love, and of the religion of the 
heart, which had elevated them a*bove the men of 
their day. • 

" Touched by the angel’s wing, their eyes be- , 
held things unknown to riper age ; they forefelt the 
new Word agitating the ruins of feudal Europe, and 
saw a new world eager to behold it emerge from 
those ruins into the light of vietdry. They saw 
nations regenerated, and races long divided advanc- 
ing together in brotherhood, confidence, and joy ; 
while the Angel of liberty, equality, and humanity, 
spread his whitq wings above them. Enamoured 
of the spectacle, they turned to the Angel of Exile, 
asking : What must we do for this } And the 
angel answered them : Follow me ; I will gtndf 
“ you through the sleeping Peoples ; and the lesson t 
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hav4 taught you shall preach tp them^ example. 

■''j' ' ' 

Vou shall^cheer^ihe unhappy and oppressed, i^one 
shall givtkyou comfort ^ you skaU be rejectejl by ik^ 
difference^ and prosecuted by calumny^; but ff will 
recompense you beyond the gi'ave. 

“So the^ went forth to joujaney amon|^ ftife 
Peoples ; to preach the holy word. And where- 
soever the cry of a brave and oppresse*d People 
smote upon their hearts, they hastened thither ; 
wheresoevei the lament of a degraded People met 
their ear, Iney said unto them : Rise, and learn the | 
strength that is in yourselves. ^ 

“Even as the angel had foretold* to them* did 
they meet with ^alumny and ingratitude on their 
way ; but ever did the trace of their pilgrimage re- 
main, and the very Peoples that rejected them 
marvelled to find that a change had come over 
themselves, and that they were worthier than 
before. 

“ These things had been foretold to the kings, for 
even the spirit of evil can foretell the future, though 
doomed to combat against it. All the oppressors 
hated the exiles, for they feared them. A cordon 
of scaffolds was drawn around Italy, to drive them 
bact: from her frontiers, Germany searched the 
thickets of her Black Fgrest, in terror lest any oi 
the youthful wanderers should be hidden there. 
!lgrance — the France of privileged electors and doc* 
trinaires — permitted ttem to traverse her provinces** 
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but made of their path a bridge of sighs, over which 
they 4 )assed on their way to die o^ want and suf- 
fering in ofher more distant Jands. She ^ven de- 
fraudtjd them^^ by subtracting frcrm the paltry sum 
..allowed for the necessities of th5 journey, the pay 
of* the gensdarme^ to whole saddle-bo«v' they were 
bound, and the cost of the cSiains she frequently 
riveted rcJtind the neck of her noble victims. 

“And now they are all gone ! The last, a few 
young German exiles, guilty of the publication of 
some earnest words addressed to their fellow- 
countrymen, were handed over by the Swiss gens- 
darnfes to the French gensdarmes at Befort, a few 
days since, to be conveyed to Calais. They de- 
parted, casting a long look of grief and reproach 
upon this “Helvetian Land, which had given such 
solemn promises to the exiles of Europe, only to 
break them through fear ; — upon these mountains 
raised up by God to be the home of liberty, and 
which diplomatic rnaterialists have converted into 
the footstool of foreign tyrants ; — upon these sons 
of Switzerland, who had surrounded them with 
affection and applause in the days of hope and 
promise, but who now withdrew their hand from 
the grasp of vanquished men. They had souglft to 
fombat for the freedom not only of their own, but 
of all countries ; for that liberty implanted by God 
in the hearts of the good ; /or the rights of all men*; 
.for the enlightenment of al] men ; yet even the 
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■ ^ 

Swiss, these s<^-calfed republicans, denied them fh 
their misforturie| : and tiot a single voice hasjbeon 
raised here among the Alps, daring to alls wej*. these 
scribblers of note*, and say^ to thenS: Ai?* w$ will 
not violate the sacridness of misfortune ; we will not 
drive out th^exiles, and if you attempt to seizr tk^m 
by force, God, our A^s, and our rifles^ shall defend 
us agai fist you. ® ^ 

“Yet the utterance 6 t bold words like these 
would have caused the oppressors to retire. Diplo- 
matic Eiu ope, which has been so troubled and dis- 
turbed for four months by these two hundred 
youths, would not have dared to frogt the opposi- 
tion of a people that yet remembers Sempach and 
Mortgarten. 

“ For did they not — think of this you who are 
yourselves the issue of revolution, though you now 
betray it — did not these foreign kings,* who only 
threaten because they see you tremble, draw back 
in terror from the idea of war in 1831 } Did they 
not stand by, impotent and motionless, and see the 
democratic element, the popular principle, invade 
the constitution of yuar cantons one by one ? Then 
^'ou stood firm, and addressed yourselves with con- 
fidence to the people ; then your federal contin- 
gents flocked cheerfully to the frontier threatened 
by Austria, and brave voices urged them on, bid- 

I • ^ 

ding them defend the land of their fathers against 
every assailant. Ui)on which these terrible kings 
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Ttceded/^e you r^v what ydu ' then ware, and 
they will again recede. For they ^now not how 
many throftes may be crumbled to the v^iust, how 
many, pebples may rise in revolt between the first ' 
cannon fired l^y the Kings, and tlte last cannon fired 
"155^ the Peoples in a wartof independence. You 
hold in yoiir hand the revolutionary lever, of which 
one extremity touches Italy, and the other Ger- 
many. * 

' ^ • • « • • • • 

*‘You knew not how to dare. You have made 
yourselves the ignoble instruments of monarchical 
pers€;^:ut^on. ,,You have violated the rights of mis- 
fortune. You have cast forth those who implored 
shelter at your hearth. You have denied the most 
sacred link between man and the deity — conupassion. 

** When the depositaries of a nation's duty 
prove themselves incapable of maintaining the 
sacred trust intact, it becomes the part of the 
people to arise, first to admonish its unfaithful ser- 
vants to change their course, and if they fail to do 
so, to overthrow them and take the neglected duty 
upon themselves.* 

*‘They are gone ! May God watch bver them, 
andwehed his peace upon their hearts, in the long 

i 

* I re-read this with real grief. Does it not seem ^3 if it wer<| 
written ^or our Italy at the present day ?~( 1862,) 
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pngrimage to willed Jtihbgpltable Europe co^- 

derrtned them. Despair not, yotihg exiles I despair 
not of tile fufure you b^af withfn yt)ur heart;?. 
Elevate your pilgrimage to the hei^it of a religious 
mission. The n6W faith of whibh you are tk^ 
apostles ha% need of mattyrs to secure its triunlp^Ii J 
and suffering no'bly^'borne is the brightest gem of 
the crown with which the angel of European des- 
tiny encircles the brow of his soldiers. ■ The days 
foreseen by you will surely come. There is that 
written above us, which all decrees of councils and 
diets, and all ukases of Tzars are as powerless to 
efface as arc the storm-clouds to efface* the sun 
from the vault of heaven — the universal moral law, 
the progress of all through all. And there is that 
on earth which no tyranny can long repress — the 
people — the power, and the future of the people. 
Their destiny will be accomplished, aiTd the day 
will surely come — even when their enemies most 
firmly believe them blinded, enchained, and crushed 
for ever, when the people — Samson of humanity — ■ 
will raise their eyes to heaven, and with one blow 
of the arm by which thrones are shattered, burst 
every bond, break every chain, overthrow every 
baffrier, and arise in freedom, master of themselves, 
“ They will arise ! they will arise ! And the 
holy l^w of humanity, "the sacred words of Jesus, 

^ Love one another — Liberty, Equality, and Associa- 
tion — all will be fulfilled, according to the decrees 
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t • 

of God. The peoples will mingle their past Sorrow^ 
and tjjieir future hopes in the embrace of fraternal 
love. ^ 

And if an^ of these exiles, these sublime pil- 
grims outlawed by humanity for having loved it 
top well, should then be l^ing, mankiwd will bless 
them. AnS should all save ofie have fallen in the 
figljt, that* one will kneel down upon the tomb that 
covers the bones of his brothers, and whisper to 
them through the thick grass. Brothers^ rejoice! 
for the angel's words zvere truths and we have van- 
quished the ancient world. And he will be the last 
exile, ffor the peoples alone will reign." 

It was at Berne, in the midst of uncertainty as 
to the future, present troubles, and constant annoy- 
ances from the police, who tormented us afresh at 
every fresh*^ diplomatic note ; that eighteen of us — 
if I remember rightly — Poles, Germans, and 
Italians, met together to draw up the following 
Pact of Fraternity y for the purpose of directing the 
efforts of the liberal party among the three Peoples 
towards a single aim. It was as follows : — 

We, the undersigned, men of progress and 
libert}?: “ 

^ Believing — In the equality and fraternity of all 
men : 

Believing — That humanity is destined to achieve, 
through a continuous progress jinder the dominion 
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of the universiil Moral law, the Iree and harmonious 
developqjent of its faculties, arid the fulfilment of 
its mission in the unyer^e : ^ ^ 

That this caA only b<? achieve^ through the 
active co-operation of all its members, freely 
ciated tog^her : 

That true, free association can only exist 
amongst equals ; since every inequality implies a 
violation of independence, and every violation of 
independence is the destruction of free agreement 
and consent : 

That liberty, equality, and humanity, are all 
equally sacrfed — that they constitutt: the thfee in- 
violable eleme^jts of every positive solution of the 
social problem — and that whensoever any one of 
these elements is sacrificed to the other two, the 
organisation of human effort towards the solution 
of that problem is radically defective : 

Convinced — That although the ultimate awi to 
be reached by humanity is essentially one, and the 
general principles destined to guide the various 
human families in their advance towards that aim, 
are identical for all ; there are yet many paths dis- 
closed to progress : 

Convinced — That every man and every people 
has a special mission,; the fulfilment of which de- 
termines the mdhiidtialiiy of that man or of that 
people, and at the same time bears a part in th^ 
accomolishment of the creneral mission of humanity : 
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Convinced lastly — That the asso^ation both of 
iiidiv^uals and peoples is necessary to secure the 
free perforrfiance of the individual mission, and the 
certainty of its direction towards*the fulfilment of 
^he general mission : * 

.Strong in our rights as ifeen and citizens ; strong 
in our own conscience and in th*e mandate given by 
jGo(^ and humanity to all those truly desirous of 
; jponsecrating their energies, their intellect, and their 
'‘whole existence to the holy cause of the progress 
of the Peoples : 

Having already constituted ourselves in free 
and jndependecit national associations as the primi- 
tive nuclei of Yoi0tg Poland^ Young Germany^ and 
Yodng Italy: 

Assembled together by common consent for the 
general good, this 15th April 1834, we, constituting 
ourselves, as far as our own efforts are concerned, 
securities and pledges for the future, have deter- 
mined as follows : — 

1 . Young Germany, Young Poland, and Young 
Italy, being Republican associations, having the 
same Humanitarian aim in view, and led by 
the same faith in liberty, equality, and pro- 
gress, ^do hereby fraternally associate and unite, 
now and for ever, in all matters concerning the 
general aim. o 

^ II. A declaration of those principles which con-^ 
stitute the universal moral law, in its bearings upon 
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huiilan* society, shall t)^ drawn up and signed Uy 
the three nation^il •committees. It shall setjforth 
and define the belief, the purpose, and the general 
tendency of the three association^ ^ Any #1 the 
members who shatl separate their own work from^ 
that of the association, \^ill be regarded as guilty.of ’ 
culpable violation <tf this oj Fra%rnity, and 
will take the consequences of such violatten. ^ 

III. In all matters not comprehended in the 
Declaration of Principles, and not appertaining to 
the general interest, each of the three associations 
will be free and independent 

IV. An alliance — defensive and ^fifensive^ex- 
pressive of the solidarity of the Peoples, is estab- 
lished between the three associations. They will 

work together in harmony in the cause of the 
emancipation of their several countries. In matters 
peculiarly or specially concerning their *bwn coun- 
tries, they will each have a right to the assistance 
of the others. 

V. An assembly of the National Committees or 
their delegates, will constitute the Committee of 
Vaung Europe, 

VI. The fraternity of the three associations is 
detreed, and each of them is bound to fulfil ^very 
duty arising out of that fraternity. 

VII. The Committee of Young Europe will de- 
•t ermine upon a symbol, to be common to all the 

members of the three associations. A common 
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nibtto will be inscribed %pon all the gublications of 
the t^r^e associations. • ^ 

VIII. Any people desirous of sharing {he rights 
and ckitie*s est^lished by thfs alliance, may do so 
by formally adhering to this Act of Fraternity, 
thi;ough the medium of thdr represent^ives. 

Berne^i^th April 1834. 

General Instructions 
For the Initiators. 

f. 

Ybung Etiuope is an association of men believ- 
ing in a future of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
for all mankind ; and desirous of consecrating their^ 
thoughts and actions to the realisation of that 
future. 

General Principles. 

One sole God ; 

One sole ruler, — His Law ; 

One sole interpreter of that law, — Humanity. 

3 - 

To constitute humanity in such wise as to en- 
able it throughout a continuous progress to dis- 
cover and apply the law of God by which it ^should 
^ be governed, as speedily as- possible : such is thd 
mission of Young Europe. 
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4 - 

As ou# true Vell-being consists in l^ing iff ac- 
cordance Virith the lav\Pof pur being, ^the kao^yledge 
and fulfilment of *the law ctf humanity is the sole 
source of good. The fijfilment of the mission 
Young Etif^upe will r^ult in the gdheral goodC 

5. 

Every mission constitutes a pledge of duty. 

Every man is bound to consecrate his every 
faculty |l>:its fulfilment. He will derive his rule of 
action from the profound conviction of th^t duty. 

6 . 

- Humanity can only arrive at the knowledge of 
its Law of Life, through the free and harmonious 
development of all its faculties. 

Humanity can only reduce that knowledge to 
action through the free and harmonious develop- 
ment of all its faculties. 

Association is the sole means of realising this 
development. 

7. 

^No true association is possible save among free 
men and equals. 

' 8 . 

By the law of Ciod, given by Him to humanity 
*all men are free, are brothers, and are equal? 
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.9. 

Iiiber^ is the right of every man tp exercise 
his faculties without impedinjent or restraint, in the 
accoA}plishm«nt of his special mission, and in the 
jcJioice of the means most conducive to its accom- 
plishment.^ 

10. 

* ■>?' 

•The free exercise of the faculties of the indi- 
vidual, may in no case violate the rights of others. 
The special mission of each man must be accom- 
plished in harmony with the general mission of 
Hum^anky. There is no other limit tc human 
liberty. 

11. 

Equality implies the recognition of uniform 
rights and duties for all men — for none may escape 
the action* of the law by which they are defined — . 
and every man should participate, in proportion to 
his labour, in the enjoyment of the produce result- 
ing from the activity of all the social forces. 


12. 

Fraternity is the reciprocal affection, the senti- 
ment which inclines man to do unto others as *116 

would that others should do unto him. 

■ • « 

J3- 

All privilege is a violation of equality. 
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.All arbitra^ rifte is a violation of l 4 b|i;ty. . 

Every act of egottto a vifiSation Of Eigtcr- 
nity. 

14 . > * 

Wheresoever fft-iv'lege, arbitrary rule, or fego- 
tism are introduced intcf the social constitution, 4t 
is the duty of ever/ man who comprehendc fiis^ 
own mission to combat them by every fncajcis jn 
his power. 

15. 

That which is true of each individual with re- 
gard to the other individuals forming a part of the 
society to which he belongs, is equally trut of 
every people wij||i regard to humanity. 


10 . 

By the law of God, given by God to humanity, 
all the peoples are free — are brothers and are 
equals. 

’ 17. 

Every people has its special mission, which will 
co-operaie towards the fulfilment of the general 
mission of humanity. That mission constitutes its 
nationality. Nationality is sacred. 

18. 

All unjust rule, all violence, every act of ego- 
tism exercised to the injury of a people, is a viola- 
tion of the liberty, eaualit^^ and fraternity of the 
vou la ^ JD 
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■peoples.’ All the. peoples should aid ai^d assist 
‘ each other in putting an end to it 

19. ^ 

Humanity will only be truly constituted when 
*^11 the peoples of which^it is composed have ac- 
(fuirefi the free •exercise of their sovereignty, and 
shall be ^associated in a Republican. Confederation, 
g15vehied and directed by a common Declaration 
of Principles and a common Pact, towards the 
common aim — the discovery and fulfilment of the 
Universal Moral Law. 

• 

' These twSD acts were signed for the Italians by 
L. A. Melagari, Giacomo Ciani, fraspare Rosales, 
Ruffini, Ghiglioni, and myself : others signed for 
the Poles and Germans. Afterwards our little 
group separated and dispersed in different cantoi^ 
Rosales went to the Canton Grisoiis ; Ciani to 
Lugano ; Melegari to Lausanne, Campa^lla , to 
PTance ; and all of them were very active* spread- 
ing the association. The greater n^mjjer of the ^ 

* I owe it to niy friend to explain a passagevin hiy first volume 
(page 325), where, in describing the causes that prevented the move- 
ment in Genoa, I .spoke <jf tl)e hesitation of the leadcvt, of the 
association there to give the signal for acticfii, as arising fijom a 
generous fear that it might be interpreted at that moment as inspired 
by a desire to save themselves I mentioned Jacopo and Giovanni 
Kuffmi, but the Genoese Committee u^as at that time composed of 
the Kuffinis and Fed. Campanelltf, and the decision against action 
was taken in common. Wanting only from memory, I mentio&d 
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Potes arfd Gerjir. is remained in Switzerland, bu? 
^ dispersed ^through different cantons. Gusfcivo 
Modena remained in Jhe Bernese territory, where 
he shortly aftei wards became attacn^d to Giulia 
Calame, now his widow, a woman admirable for 
"her beauty, depth of feefing, devqjtion, conslancy, 
and love for her secbnd country. She remained 
by her husband's side through all the dangers gf 
the war in Venetia. I learned to appreciate her 
during the siege of Rome in 1849. 

The two Ruffinis, Ghiglioni, and I went to the 
baths at Grenchen (Canton Solothurn), kept by the 
excellent family of Girard ; all of wh#m, men and 
women, vied with one another iii kind and protect* 
ing care of us, and spared us many of the dangers 
and annoyances with which we w ere threatened by 
the Central Government’ 

The ideal of the association of Yoimg 'Ein'ope 
was the federal organisation of European demo- 
cracy under one sole direction so that any nation 
arising in insurrection should at once find tlie 
others ready to assist it — if not by action, at least 

the other two simjjly from a desire to answer certain accusations 
which had been whispered agaittst them at the time. No one who 
knov^p Campaneila, and the sincere and deep esteem I feel for him, 
can imagine that by not naming him I intended to imply that he was 
less noble or less ready for self-sacrifiice than the others. Campan-i 
clla gave proofi» of more Uian mere strength of soul in those days : 
he remained to the last in Genoa, although one of those most in 
diliger, and did not leave until after the execiitfons had taken place, 
and all was hoj^lessly at an on the 23d June 1^33. 
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by a moral support suf?5ciently powerful to prevent 
hostile intervention on the part their govern- 
ments. We therefore degided to constitute a 
Natfonal Copfmittee of each nation, around which 
Jill the elements of republican progress might rally 
by degrees, and ,arrangcd®that all these committees 
should be linked- with our*^ Central Provisional 
Qommiftee of the Association, through the medium 
of a regular correspondence. 

We diffused secret rules for the affiliation of 
meimbers, decided upon the formula of oath to be 
taken, and chose — as the common symbol — an ivy 
leaf!* In slutrt, we took all the measures necessary 
for the formation of a secret association. I did not 
deceive myself, however, by an exaggerated con- 
ception of the extent or diffusion of the associa* 
tion, nor imagine it possible that it should ever 
attain any compact force capable of being brought 
into action. I knew that it embraced too vast a 
sphere to allow of .any practical results, and that 
much time and many severe lessons would be re- 
quired in order to teach the peoples the necessity 
of a true European fraternity. My only aim, 
therefore, was to constitute an apostolate of ideas 
different from those then current, and to Pbave 
^them to bear fruit how and where they might. 

Buchez declared in the Europe4>n that ihe doc- 
trines taught in our Act of Fratej'nity were entirefy 
new ; but he added, in the Jtrue spirit of sectarian 
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mo0opolfeation,^jhat it was evident to him that the 
writers had^ derived their Inspiration frotn theja- 
hours and oral communications of his scMbol* 

The school of Buchez, though moj^e advaifced 
on moral questions, and in the substitution of the 
idea of duty# for the bare idea oiE* rights then in 
vogue with the repubfican party, yet attempted^ 
rriore I think from tactics thrni from deep convir# 
tion — -a thing then and for ever impossible, the 
reconciliation of the Christian dogma with the new 
faith in a law of progress ; and professed to revere 
the Papacy as an Institution to which the teachings 
of religious democracy were .destined •to give new 
life, and to rccon.^titute as the initiatrix of all future 
progress. The school which it was my object to 
found (and of which Young Europe was the germ) 
by the very first words of its general instructions : 
“ One sole God ; one sole 7'7U€r- — His law ; one sole 
hterpretcr of His law — Humaiiity E rejected every 
doctrine of external, immediate, and final revelation. 
It substituted for thesj the doctrine of the slow, 
continuous, ind(‘finitc revelation of the providential 
design, through the collective life of humanity. It 
deliberately rejected the idea of any intermediate 
sourSe of truth between man and God, other than 
genius united with virtue ; and of every power 
owing it?-' existence to any pretended right divine, 
v\’hether monarch or pope. 

* See the niimlljer for October i? 36 . 
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At any rate, if not new in the sphere of thought, , 

'is 

tli^ idea bf nationality, regarded as the sigh bf a 
mission fo be fulfilled for^the good of humanity, 
waS' quite npW among the political* associations of 
^ that day. New also was the icfea of the supremacy 
of the moral Jaw over*' every power, and conse- 
quently of the unity destined to cancel the hitherto 
^ocisting duality between the temporal and spiritual 
powers. The idea of political liberty, so defined as 
to exclude the absurd theory of the sovereignty of 
the individual on the one hand, and the dangers of 
anarchy on the other, was also new ; as were many 
othbr of theodeas contained in that document. And 
it may be that these ideas, repep.ted and diffused 
as they were by numbers of those who had become 
members of our association, did aid in promoting 
that gradual transformation both of doctrine and 
tendency v/hic‘h is visibly going on in the ranks of 
Democracy at the present day — a transformation 
without which it may be possible to create eineiiics, 
but no lastrng revolution. 

I speak of the tendency i^ow manifest in Euro- 
pean Democracy to abandon the mere materialistic 
spirit of rebellion that denies and destroys, but is 
unable to build up ; in order to assume the chhrac- 
^ ter of a positive, organic, religious mission ; seeking 
to substitute a true and freely accepted authority 
for the false authorities now ruling Europe. J 
. We signed this pact of Ypung Europe three da}'s 
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• ’ -t; • - ■ , 

aft^f the*msurr^ctionA)fOf Eyocis, when all hope of t" 
* French h^d vamsfied* It >vas our answer* 

to the victory just <^taineci'by Ae Heptiblkaf^ 
Moni^fchy ovSt th^, people^ which* ®had so 

deluded as to put trust in it As I understood tlie^, 
document, ’> was an ass*ertion oi^the part gf De-' 
mocracy of its existence in virtue of its own collec- 
iive European life, and not through the initiative^f 
any .people, French or other. Even under that 
aspect, I think the new institution was of use. Th^ 
idea that even those peoples whose nationality w^s 
restrained or denied might assume the lost initia- 
tive, and that the European nvovem^nt might be 
recommenced j^nder their banner, began to be 
generally diffused. 

At that time the question was not a question of 
immediate action, but of the founding of an apo- 
stolate of ideas. I therefore sought to put myself 
in contact with those men of the Democratic party 
who wore especially the representatives of thought 
I have never kept copies of my owm letters, nor 
of the answers I received. My owm I regarded as 
worthless, except in relation to their immediate 
purpose ; and rny wandering life, the constant 
dangers I incurred in traversing countries where the 
governments were hostile to me, as well as the 
fact my having^ under singular circumstances, ' 
^occasionally lost papers which I had confided to 
the care of friends, dpcided me — I think mistakenly* 
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-^to burn all the letters I possessed, whenever I 
was ^bout to incur any new. danger. No vestige, 
therefore, now remains to me^of my long and active 
correuponden^6 with men of many lands, with the 
exception of one letter to Lamennais, of which a 
copy was preserved by a friend of his® I insert it 
here, as ah indication of the* ideas that inspired 
th^t divei^sified correspondence. 

12//? October ^834. 

Sir, — I received your letter of the 14th Septem- 
her.. I shall preserve it as a precious relic; as one of 
those records which comfort and retemper the soul 
in those ’ namdess hours which sometimes bow us 
down with all the weight of a painful past and pre- 
sent, and whisper doubts of the future. I send you 
a number of Young Italy. In it you will find the 
germs of our ideas and belief, though without their 
full dev'clopment ; but we conceivx'd that, as our 
object was .to change the very basis and point of 
departure of the revolutionary spirit in Italy, it was 
more important to insist upon general principles 
than to run the risk of losing ourselves or going 
astray among the multitude of secondary questions. 

We believe that art, scienxe, philosophy, the idea 
of right, the ‘history of right, the historic methocT— 
all things, in short, require renovation ; but we be- 
lieve that analysis has already led us too far astray to 

allow us to dream of making it the instrument of our * 

• 

undertaking. Synthesis aloi\p can create those 
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great fegener^ting^ movements which transfc^tm 

peoples i;|to nations. It is therefore necessary to 
awaken men’s minds through the actioiT of an Uni- 
tarian principle , the impulse once given, logic, the 
force of things, and the peoples will do the rest 
What efnn I say to you; sir, rn answer* to the 
fear expressed in your letter, that by making ' war 
against the Papacy we do an injury to religion apnd 
to practical morality ? It is not easy fitly to de- 
velop a question of such importance in a letten It 
would require long and intimate conversations in 
order fully to explain to you the course of thought 
which has led us to that convicti<?n, the conse- 
quences of whi^h appear to you so dangerous. 

Nevertheless, believe me, mine is no sentiment 
of anger or rebellion. Every individual tendency 
of my own mind would incline me to regard all 
great organicideas or conceptions with respect; and 
there is no youthful illusion nor dream of the future 
in which I have not myself at one time indulged 
concerning the gigantic ruin which enfolds within 
it the history of a world. 

Were it only from love of my own country, I 
could have wished that one ray of the rising sun of 
Young Europe might have illumined that ruin, to 
revive therein the spirit that once animated tli^ 
soul ofr Gregory Vll,, without that idea of despotism 
jyhich belonged to his own times, but not to ours. 

I could have wished that the two great institu- 
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tions of the middle ages — the Pjjpacy and the 
Empire — now crumbling to piects, and leaving 
neither honour, glory, nor legacy behind them, had 
been permitted to 'expire, represented by men in- 
spired by the consciousness of a sublime mission 
/.sftdfillcd ; a;id transmitting to the generations alike 
the formula of the epoch which had been governed 
by their own conception and the first words of the 
epoch toj:omc. 

But it is not so. Those ruins have but one 
source of poetry left — the poetry of expiation. 
The condemnation of the Papacy is decreed, not 
by us, but b/‘God ; by God, who now calls upon 
the People to arise and found a new unity, embrac- 
ing the two spheres of temporal and spiritual power. 
VVe do but interpret the thought of the epoch, and’ 
the thought of the epoch rejects every intermediate'; 
between humanity and its source of life. It claims 
the right of humanity to stand in the presence of 
God, like Moses upon Mount Sinai, and to ask of 
Him the law of its destiny. In Our epoch humanity 
will forsake the Pope, and haveT recourse to a gene- 
ral council of 1the Church — that is to say, of all 
believers — a council which will be alike council of 
the Church and Constituent Assembly; for ilf will 
unite what has hitherto been divided, and lay the 
foundation of that unity without which there can ^ 
.be neither true faith nor practical morality. o 

The Papacy is doomed to perish, because it has , 
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betrayed its^ mission ahd 'Cjemed alike the Father 
and hia childiren. By both the Father ?*nd his 
it is condemned h • . ** 

The Papacy has destroyed •religious 
through a material is m^far more degrading and 
than tbr^f of the eighteenth century,^ fof that at 
least displayed tlie courage of negation, whiW 
papal materialism hides itself beneath the Jefuifs 
cloak. The Papacy has drowned our Ijve in a gca 
of blood The Papacy has attempted to drive 
Liberty out of the world, and by Liberty it is 
destined to be driven out. , 

And when, at the cry of the fir?t people arising 
in insurrectimi with ,an European idea and ai,n\ 
three centuries shall rise in accusation against the 
Papacy, expiring without faith, power, or mission, 
— what human power shall avail to saye it ? 'Great 
institutions never renew an existence once decayed ; 
for they do but interpret to humanity one single 
line of God's law. 


The Papacy and the Austrian Empire are both 
doomed' to perish. The first for having, during 
|hrec centuries, impeded the fulfilment of the gene- 
ral mission confided by God to Humanity; the 
seepnd^for having, during three centuries, impeded 
the fulfilment of the special mission confided •by 
God»to the distinct races of Humanity. Humanity 


will arise upon the ruins of the one ; the Fatherland 


will arise upon the •ruins of the other. 
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• Think over this, sir. Do not bensurprised at 
the bdidness of my words : it is proof of the 
greatness I recognise in you, asid of the trust I feel 
in you. What'^vould become of ^nrope if, during 
the last moments that precede the coming crisis, the 
men of true power ^d faith should persist^n bidding 
mankind seek the law of practical morality from 
theTapacy ? What link would remain to unit6 in 
jpelestial harmony the two immortal sisters, Country 
Humanity, if on the eve of the new creation the 
believers should teach the people that the secret of 
the future JJnity lay with the God of the middle ages ? 

Another of \he ideas expressed in your letter 
caused me much sorrow. You say*you are con- 
vinced that Italy is unable to achieve her political 
emancipation through her own efforts. 

It is pr^'cisely this opinion, preached and dif- 
fused on every side, that has deprived our efforts 
towards emancipation of all energy and vigour. 
You thus condemn to impotence twenty-six mil- 
lions of men, having the Alps, the Apennines, and 
the sea as their bases of defence, and three thousand 
years of glorious memories to inspire them with 
courage. You thus deprive Italy of all mission upon 
earth, for there is no mission without spontaneity ; 
without the sentiment of liberty no true liberty can 
exist, and no true sentimei^t or consciousndfes of 
Wb^'ty is possible, save in those who have emanci- 
pated themselves through their*own efforts. 
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Sii^ Italy not lack ^rce. She stren^h 
enough Jo ovycomc obstacles twice ^;s *^igus as 
those n6w standing yi her way. What Itatly wants 
is faith ; not faith in iib:?rty ancf^equ^ity^-that 
faith ill manifested by her continual protests — but 
faith in the possibility of realising these ideas'; 
faith in God, the protector of violated right ; faith 
in her own latent strength, in her own swbrd. 
has no faith in her own multitudes, who have never 
been called into the arena ; she has no faith in that 
unity of mission, of sufferings, and desires, that 
convert one first victory into a lever powerful enough 
to raise the whole peninsula ; she Jias no feith in 
the yet untrj^d power of Principles, which have 
never been invoked nor displayed before the eyes 
of the people, but which will, 1 hope, direct our first 
enterprise for freedom. 

But thi^'faith — the sole thing wanting to Italy — 
is dawning upon her even now while we write ; it 
is springing up, taught by the lessons of 1830 and 
1831, upon which she now is meditating ; it begins 
to reveal itself in our enlightened youth, and from 
them it will descend upon the multitudes, and must 
progress — you cannot doubt it — for it is assuming 
tile character of a religious belief. Observe the 
revival of the spiritualist tendency amongst us, the 
enormous risks incurred to read our publications, 
the enthusiasm awakened by your own sublime 
pages ; think of the constant renewal of patriotic 
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atfempts despite their ill-success ; Jthink €)f our 
apostJips, our martyrs. Now this d%wnin^ faith in 
action, deriving its inspiration from on high, and 
seeking to penetrate the multitudes, has hitherto 
always been wanting in Italy ; has never yet been 
cast into the balance of herVcvolutionary destinies. 
For two centuries past men Rave struggled and 
die^ in Italy from an instinct of independence or 
rebellion, or from a vague and undefined presenti- 
dient of the future ; but during the last two years, 
we have seen men die in Savoy, Genoa, Turin, 
Alexandria, and Naples, for the sake of the oath 
they h&d takemto the Italian people ; for the sake 
of their belief that Italy is able to redeem herself 
through her own efforts. And when the insignia of 
this new faith shall be emblazoned upon a banner 
at once Humanitarian and National, who shall de- 
clare it doomed to succumb ? 

Do not^ sir, judge our future by our past.^. There 
is an abyss between them. It is true that all our 
revolutionary attempts have failed; but all of them 
were the work of an aristocratic gr military cas/e, 
and designed to benefit a caste : all of them shrank 
from adopting the only motto powerful enough to 
create great revolutions, God and the people ; all 6f 
them sacrificed the sublime dogma of equality to 
some unworthy greed, and all of them were suffo- 
fated by treason at the very outset. 

And this treason, which disgusted and repelled 
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tfte people* and tiw ewtlie youth oC Italy baek upcfc^,. 

scepticism* was inevitable r. for treason ha^ been 

placed atfthe very summit of the edihcei^ under the 

form of some diplomatic design, som^^ronTisephade^ 

by a prince, scmeYoreign protection substituted for^, 

the idea ot ^oing battle ft>r the sake of a holy^cau^e. ' 

Men were still iu?der the influence of Some frigid 
school of individualism ^ which chilled every graij^ 
synthetical conception, all enthusiasm or sacrifice* 
by a materialist spirit of analysis. And ,a false 
principle bnce accepted, all its fatal consequences 
necessarily followed. It was in virtue of this false 
principle that friends and enemies alij^e detlaued to 
Italy : Your own sons arc unable to save you, ’^Nohe 
dared to say to her : Arise in all the strength and 
energy of self -devotion ; your sole trust is in God and 
your own sons. 

The true regeneration of Italy carf never be 
accomplished through the action of others. Re- 
generation demands faith ; faith demands action, 
and this action must be spontaneous and her own ; 
not a mere imitation of the action of others.^ More- 
over, what attachment can men feel for a liberty 
which has cost them no sacrifice } How can liberty 
be»strong and enduring, where there is neither indivi- 
dual nor popular dignity } and can either individual 
Sr popular dignity exist, where libertyicars tlie 
> startip of a favour or benefit granted by otl^ers ? 

^ Action creates action. One single initiative 
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\i more fruitful of moral progress among; a fallen .^ 
than ten insurrections brou^lft about by ex- 
ternal influence, or diplomatic contrivance. 

Iv endeavour to diffuse my own belief by every 
means in my power. I meet Vith serious diffi- 
culties^ but I am not discouraged by^them. For 
some yeai's past I have renounced all that might 
^ ■'ast a ray of happiness over my individual life. Far 
away from my mother, my sisters, and all that I 
hold dear ; having lost the dearest friend of my 
early years in prison for these and for other rea- 
sons known only to myself, I have despaired of all 
individual life^and said to myself : Thou art doomed 
to die^persecuted and misunderstood, half-way upon 
thy cours^. But I certainly shoulcT not have had 
strength tc^bear up against the tempest, and learn 
resignation;' had not the grand idea of Italian re- 
generatioif achieved by Italian effort been to me 
the baptism of faith. Destroy thjs idea, and for 
whom or for what should I struggle ? Why exert 
one’s-sclf, if Italy cannot arise until after a French 
insurrection.^ 

It has been to me a deep sorrow, sir, when, hav- 
ing both wept and smiled over the last paragraphs 
of your eighteenth chapter, and said to myself ; Ihi e 
is one ivho ivill understand u$^ — 1 received from your 
lips, not the words of comfort I had hoped to con- 

■ fc 

o 

* Fdft the story of Jacopo Ruffiui\ suicide in prison, see voJ. ic 
page 331, — 7 runshitor, v 
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vey to^my fellox^f- countrymen, but the* chilling;* 
counsels I ha^ so often heard frorr\, diplomatists 
and false •proplicts, biddin;^ us ivait in^apatky and 
inertia ; perhaps libei^y may come t9 ^ou^ront the 
north ; perhaps frmn the zvest of Germany ; perhaps 
from Spain, 

But I have learned from your own inspired pages 
* that liberty would be ours so soon as each of ^ 
should dare to say to himself, I will be free ; so 
soon as each of us shall be ready to sacrifice and 
endure all ihings for freedom. 

Must I say that we are not ready to sacrifice and 
to suffer as \/e ought I do admit it^ but*be<:ause 
our minds are still clouded by doubt, must We de- 
spair of ever f?aching certainty ? because faith is 
wanting amongst us now, must we despair of faith 
in the future ? I did not ask of you the signal of 
battle: I asked of you what you have alr<:^dy given 
to Poland, a commentary upon the counsels I have 
quoted for your book. 

Reprove us — proplict-likc — for our vices, our 
weakness, our divisions, our want of daring ; but 
tell us at the same time : The day zvhich secs yon 
better mcr7 and better hi'others zvill be the day of yonr 
onancipation. So soon as yon truly SNIXA. yonr free- 
dom^ yon need 7io Unigcr feai^ your enemies, nor ask 
the aid of yonr friends to achiez^c it. 

% Adieu, sir, Belfeve in my deep esteem. But 
f^r it, I should never have dared to open my heart 
to you thus. Joseph Mazzini. 

voil IIJ. E 
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To^ARD^tlie end of 1834 I fouifded tie associa- 
tioi% called Ymng Switserid^d, and organised com- 
mittees in t\ie cantons of Berne, Geneva, Vaud, 
V’^allais, Neufch&tel, and ^ elsewhere. Switzerland 
was thensind still is a country of grea? importance, 
•^^not only in itself, but with regard to Italy. SincQ^ 
tlie 1st January 1338 that little people has had 
neither king nor master. It presents the spectacle 
— unique in Europe — of a republican flag floating 
for flve centuries above the Alps, though suriounded 
' by jealous and invading monarchies, as if to be an 
incitement and a presage to us all. 

Charles V., Louis XIV., Napoleon, passed away ; 
but that banner remained, sacred and immovable. 
There is in this fact a pledge of life and natio|iality, 
not destined to be lost. The three-ancl-thirty shep- 
herds of Griitli — all of them the equal representa- 
tives of sister provinces — who raised tlfat republican 
banner against Austria five centuries ago, were also 
the unconscious representatives of a programme 
confided by Him who traced the gigantic barrier of 
the Alps to the keeping of the hardy race he had 
raised up upon their flanks. Along the whole cjiairi 
of those Alps there is an uniformity of popular tradi- 
'tions, legends, customs, and habits of independence, 
clearly indicating a special mission. In tlie futur/; 
territorial division of Europe the Helvetian will be 
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transforttied mto an Alpine Confederation, include 
jng Savqy^on tfi|t one side;, the Gerncian Tyrol; ^and‘ 
possibly some other districts, on the otiher^ so as , 
to extend a complete zono of delejice bet'sfeen 
France; and Germany, and Italy. 

This wa5:^the idea I bcfught to djffuse, and, which 
I still believe should direct the action of all 'vho 
occupy themselves seriously with the futifte of th^ 
European nations. It is true that monarchy has 
aietarded its realisation by the cession of Savoy to 
France J but who can foresee the result of the crisis 
of European transformation now rapidly approach- 
ing } 

^ At the time of the formation of the association 
of Youjig Sivit,::crla7idy the influence of tli^ nation 
which is guardian of the Republican banner in 
Europe was nullified by her want <.-f internal co- 
hesion, giving rise to a sense of weaknei>^ and ser- 
vility that shaped an ignominious and suicidal 
policy towards the monarchies of Europe, of which 
we were soon afterwards to feel the effects. Leav- 
ing aside the moral causes tending to destroy in 
Switzerland all collective faith, and the conceptiefh 
of duty which is its consequence — causes which 
stiH .prevail over the whole of Europe, and lead 
men to wrap themselves in the mantle of atheistic 
indiffei;i 2 nce as to good or evil — that sense ot 
Tveakness was the dfrect consequence of the funda- 
mental vice (still oljstinately maintained; of the 
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!^wiss Constitution, — the want of, a national repre- 
sen^tion. % ^ * 

The ccxiiception of a Federal Republic includes 
the^dea'of a^Souble series of duties and of rights. 
The first series comprehends the special duties of 
each'^ of the stages composing the Confederation ; 
the secon3 their duties as a whole, or nation. The 
*<^/st defines the sphere of individual activity — the 
duties of individuals as citizens of the separate 
states, and their local interests ; the second defines 
tlie sphere and duties of the same individuals as 
citizens .of the whole nation — iholxr gcfteral interest. 
The ‘first is tdetermined by the delegates of each 
of the states composing the Confederation ; the 
second by delegates reprcscnti’ng the ivholc — the 
Country. 

This, the true conception of a Federal Republic, 
is violaleS by the Swiss Constitution. 

The states or cantons of Switzerland are repre- 
sented and governed by authorities more or less 
directly, more or less democratically delegated by 
the people of the cantons. The Diet, or Central 
Government, is composed of delegates from each 
canton, chosen by the Grand Conscil of the cantons 
themselves. Switzerland, the Swiss nation, thfcre- 
fore, has no representatives ; the national power 
is but a second exercise of the can tone? 1 sove- 
reignty in a new form, ^ 

In this diet, thus chosen ^^under the influence of 
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local Intei^sts, every caiften — whatsoever its extent, 
population, ^or imf)ortarjice, and notwithrtandingdthc 
fact that the contributions each to tii€ national 
treasury are determined by i>he numbier of its^in- 
haV^itants — has one vote. One vote^ is given to 
Zurich, whicUhas a popuiation of 325,000, sends a 
contingent of 4000 td the Federal army, and curr- 
tributes between 70,000 and 80,000 francs to tlur 
national treasury ; and one vote to Zug, which 
has only 14,000 inhabitants, sends a contingent of 
only 250 soldiers, and contributes only 2500 francs 
to the treasury. One vote represents the 355,000 
inhabitants of Berne, and the 13,000 ofCIri. When, 
therefore, the srqgll cantons choose to unite for any 
special purpose, a minority, consisting of little more 
than half a million, is enabled to resist the wall of 
the majority, two millions. And, as if to prevent 
the possibility of any natiorial conception arising 
to any purpose in the brain of any of the delegates, 
an imperative mandate nullifies all spontaneity of 
thought and conscience. The representatives are 
furnished with precise instructions by the Grand 
Cofiseil of their cantons,and no unforeseen question 
that may arise, however urgent, may be solved by 
them* without their having again recourse to that 
first source of their authority. 

Owing to this system foreign cabinets easily 
succeed in dominating a confederation so loosely 
bound together. It woAild not be easy for them to 
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corrupt or terrify two millions anc^a half^of united 
R€^J>ublicaiis ; but by addressing<fthem%elves sepa- 
rately ^to’'^th| small cantoias, working upon thek 
aristocratic 'tendencies, or flatJLer-in^ and alluring 
any one of them by holding out hopes of small 
concfissiQiis-to’the prejudice of anoMier, they are 
Enabled to gain over a minority, which is legally 
strong enough to counterbalance the will of the 
majority of the Swiss people. # 

Such methods of seduction, alternated by threats 
— which the Swiss are very wrong to fear — of ceas- 
ing to/espect the imaginary security of a nmitraUty 
which is tRe cause of the dependence, not the 
safety o{ the country ; they succeed in perpetuat- 
ing that weakness in the Swiss Confederation, to 
which a better political organisation would put an 
end." 

t 

The result of the Swiss political system, there^ 
fore, is not — as it should bc^ — to harmonise the 
individual life of the separate cantons in a general 
'iim; it simply maintains their individual independ- 
ence. The Federal authority has not sufficient 
direct contact with the citizens, and lacks the power 
to compel or restrain those who violajte its decrees. 
Their absurd aristocratic representative system 
also maintains a fatal source of inequality in the 
i^ery heart of the nation, ^nd creates •constant 
jealousy and rancour between canton and canton. 
The cantons ’are joined toorether, but they are not 
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united ; •and the whole Gonfederation lacks the 

sentiment^ |he c<^sciousness of national unrfy. ;r&e 
^diversity of the civil grid political org^isation ,of 
each, and indeed of their whole pofitical creAi, is 
too great. And were it not for J^e power and 
vitality inherent in reptjl?lican institutions, the arts 
dir the surrounding governments would long <tgo 
have plunged Switzerland into anarchy, oi degrade. > 
her to impotence and slow decay. 

I have alluded to these things at once as a jus- 
tification and explanation of the purpose of the 
gjpociation of Young Switzenla7id, To conspire for 
the mere sake of conspiring, has bee» the faflit of 
too many in p^t days ; but it was no fault of ours. 
Deliberate interference in the internal affairs of 
a foreign nation is a serious and a dangerous matter. 
But when the consequences of a vice in the political 
system of a nation are such as to affect all Europe — 
as in the case of military capitulations to the ad- 
vantage of despotism, ecclesiastical concessions to 
Papal Rome, power conferred upon the order of the 
Jesuit^, or the constant violation of the right of 
asylum — every man who believes himself able to 
interfere efficaciously against it, is bound to do so, 
LiBerty is an European right. Arbitrary power, 
tyranny, and inequality, .cannot exist in one nation 
without injury to others. The governments of 
^vwope are well aware of this ; and it is time that 
’ we o should learn t(j know it. . ^ 
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The purpose and aim of Young Switzerland 

was^io combat the vices I have cj^scribgd ; and if 
any of thev;i are wholly or partially extinct at the 
present Say, flie apostolate we founded has had its 
share in their destruction. 
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[The next article published in dig Dl&li^n edition 
of Mazzini’s worlds is entitled : me Revolution ^4 

ary Initiative, The author says of it : — ] 


The following page's, written toward^ the end 
of 1834, were inserted in the Revue Rlpublicaifie, 
January 1835, The Revue Rdpiiblicaine, published 
at Paris and edited by Godefroi Cavaignac and 
Dupont, represented that portion of the Republican 
party which had been organised with a. view to 
action by the Societe des Droits de Iflomme. The 
European quet^ion was occasionally touched upon 
in its columns, and in a generous spirit ; but the 
writers were dominated by the idea that the mitia- f 
tive of European progress belonged to j^rance by 
providential decree. The supporters of this idea — 
philosophically and historically false, and iatal to 
the real moral emancipation of the peoples — every- 
where obstinately opposed to us, were especially so 
in Switzerland, wher<" the Haute Vefite of Buonar- 
roti had still many followers. I had already com- 
batted this idea in a number of circulars privately 
disseminated, the ultimate formula of which might 
be expressed in the words : Neither man-king nor ^ 
people-king, , 

^ Having, however, been requested by the editors 
of the Rivue to. send^them an article, I thought it 
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^ good opportunity of treating the cy^estion •openly,^ 
Faeti^ tonfirified my opinions durmg th® ensuing 
years, but that time appoarances* were against 
.J;heni? In 18^4 the Republican p^rty in France was 
'very powerful, through intellect, virtue, and daring ; 
and the peoples looked with reverence®to Pari% as 
, ,to the sole centre of life and hope. 
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^The article On ilte Revohitionqr^ Initiative in 
Europe commeiy:es by pointing ourthe sigds af tlj^e 
approaching death of ^Old Europe, m the slow de- 
c|y of all* the greiat political aifd religious in||itU'^/ 
tions of the middle ages ; and asserts that the 
coming doom of the Papacy", the Empire, Monarchy, 
and Aristocracy, is decreed and indicated by all 
the aspirations and tendencies of the epoch ; by the 
opinions of the greatest intellects of the age ; by the 
shock and, clash of systems ; by the voice of the 
press, and by all the manifestaticffis of collective 
European tliii‘iight. He remarks upon the slowness 
that decay, and upon the state of things in 
Europe — a state of things which might have been 
expected to produce an universal conflagration, and 
which our grandchildren will find it difficult. to 
believe: — citizens massacred by the swords or staves 
of police-agents ; conspiracies encouraged by the 
governments of Europe, solely for the purpose of 
facilitating their destruction ; espionage introduced 
into families, class armed against class, individtials 
excited against individuals, systematic immorality 
taking the place of conscience, egotism elevated to 
the height of a philosophical formula, public offices 
bought and sold, conscience purchased, and men 
whose very names were a programme of venality; 
and infamy raised to the highest rank in the social 
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hierarchy. He observes with regret fliat ev^n the 
press itself, once the sole opposing iimuenc^,, to the 
surrounding (^Lrr^fiption, is occftpied in discussing 
political or social systems, or in preaching patience 
to the peoples, in virtue of a l^eory of tactics^ closely 
resejqjblihg the fifteen years' farce'^ — th^object#f 
which is to, compel the governments themselves to 
take the initiative of the struggle. The peoples 
meahwhile are warned to await the opportimity to be 
afforded by a war always declared to be imminent, 
or a coup d'etat, always asserted to be impending ; 
until all t]ie energy and enthusiasm nacessary for 
insurrection are^ extinguished. 

But even should such tactics be sWLcessful, and 
the governments be driven to take the offensive,' 
Mazzini considers it doubtful whether a revolution 
thus brougljt about, and merely defensive in its 
character, would realise the only righteous aim of 
revolution. It might achieve the overthrow of a 
dynasty, but would not lead to the enthronement 
of a new principle.] 

The characteristic of every great movement of 
transformation is spontaneity. God alone sounds 
the hours of the world. When the times are ripe, 
He inspires the people that has suffered most and 
believed most, with the courage and determination 
to conquer or die for all the rest. That is* the 

* The term commonly applied in France to the Parliamentary 
opposition under Charles X. 
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initiaUr-people. It arises, combats, triumphs, pr 
succumbs ; bSfc 'either its ashes or the trophies of 
its victory, disclose the Wcrd of the^^afr epoch — the 
salvation of the world. ^ 

' [Mazzini believes it^to be the duty of the parly 
af ^progresfc to investigate and frankl}^ to* declare 
the causes that have led to the inaction ot‘ the 
peoples, and the best means for their removal. 

Setting aside the vastness of a programme far 
broader than that of the eighteenth century, the 
want of organisation in the Democratic party, and 
other special or secondary causes, he believes there 
is one primary general cause as yet^unrecognised, 
bat decisi\/e effects.] 

All has ceased in Europe ; and instead 

of teacliing each people the duty of endeavouring 
to seize it, we persist in assuring thern that one 
nation still holds it, that it is by right her own. 
Since i<Si4 this European want has existed ; and 
instead of endeavouring to supply it, we persist in 
denying it existence. Since 1814 there has been 
no initiator-people, and we persist in declaring that 
France is such. 

In the dawn of the new epoch, though we have 
divined its fundamental principle, we do not yet 
understand the consequences of our faith in that 
principle, nor the dytics it imposes upon any people 
^.spiring to enjoy its fruits. We persist in raising 
Ihe banner of the expiring epoch to guide the 
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^aycidering tribes on the path of the future : we seek 
to solve the problems of the future -s^th the metl)|>d 
of the pa$t iSyq^hail the last foeams of the setting 
sun as the firsx rays of coming d^wn. 

t- * / * 

Ask of^the pevDples whom we see arising, urged 
by a prophetic instinct to lift the stones of their* 
sepulchres and advance, — what is their hope, what 
ar^ the words whispered to them by the* angel of 
their new life to come ? In the midst of the palin- 
genetic signs that abound in earth and heaven, of 
the lighjtning flashes of the future, gleaming on 
every side, — ftie voice of millions will answer : 
are advancing towards the liberty^ cq^qlity^ and fra- 
ternity foretold to us. 

Liberty and equality : lovely and sacred. words ! 
but by what means shall we reduce them to the 
sphere of reality ; constitute them an integral part 
of European society, and identify them with the 
very life of the peoples ? For such and no other 
is the problem. The belief in these things has now 
taken firm possession of men’s minds : few contra- 
dict their truth in principle. Liberty was Greece 
and Rome : Equality is Christianity. It is true 
that Greece and Rome only organised the liberty 
af a few, but as an abstract conception, we received 
it perfect from their hands, and, we are all of* us the 
sons of that world, the germ of which was brought 
by Greece from the heights of the Caucasus. 
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* And^ aCter Jesus -had come , amongst us tS 
bequeath from^be Cross the Word of equally to 
mankind, \v as there not a monk of Wir^mberg who? 
transmitted it, a formula in t)je sph^f ^f mteHcct ? 
Did not a council, bearing name Convention, meet 
together two centuries Lfter, and, summing tKe 
work of Greece and ^ome, and the Wor(^ of Chnst, 
solemnly decree emancipation amid the apjjlause of 
Eprope ? From the days of the Dalaration of the 
Rights of Man, liberty and equality have been 
elements oi human nature. 

• • # • • 

It is therefore necessary to act ratfeer than dis- 
cuss : what we have to do is to achieve the material 
expression of our rights, to translate into earthly 
action the divine idea. Now the term which has 
been intellectually reached by an epoch cannot be 
realised in action by those who remain p5nt up and 
confined within the boundaries of that epoch. It is 
' only by fixing our eyes upon the future epoch, by 
proposing to human activity a new^term of progress 
as the goal, that we can reach the practical appli- 
cation of the term which gave life to the epoch 
immediately anterior. As liberty can only be 
praKitically realised and achieved through the, in- 
tellectual conquest of equality ; so equality can only 
be practically realised and achieved in the social 
•i^poch, — that is to b*ay, through the association of 
ill in a common aim. 
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# ^ 'if* 

^ Were it not for this condition of the law which 

0 

directs the generations, in virtue of ^^hich^the neces- 
sity of red^acing to action the aim of the actual 
epoch becor?\^efe the instrument for the discovery of 
the new aim, — the continuity of ‘^progress would be 
interrupted. If ^mankind Were able to achieve alike 
the discovery, development, and practical applica- 
tion of a' given term in a single epoch, it is probable 
they would never feel the need to overstep the 
boundaries of that epoch and advance beyond it. 

It is then our duty to study the whole problem 
before us ; to elevate ourselves to the height of the 
European question ; to endeavour to lead the 
peoples onward to lands yet unexplored ; to teach 
them their general mission, its duties, and the con- 
sequences it involves ; to say to them, This is the 
general aim, the purpose to be achieved. True, it 
can only be realised through the labours of all : but 
each of the peoples is able to begin the great work ; 
and the first among you to give the signal by com- 
mencing the common duty will become the initia- 
tor-people of the epoch, and be hailed throughout 
long ages by mankind, as glorious and beloved. 

Prance reduced the results of the Christian 
Epoch to a formula with the Declaration of iJu 
Rights of Man; elevating into a political^ dogma 
and placing beyond all doubt the liberty conquereeV 
— in the intellectual sphere— by the Greco- JRoman 
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world ; tbe equalit'^f achieved-7~in the intellectual 
sphere — hr the Christian world, and frater%ity 
which is the immediate consequence ^o£ these two 
terms, but which jmust not be confdunded with 
association, of which it is, so to speak, the primitive 
material or fcasis. It is necessary to t^ach the 
peoples that the epoch of individuality^ having 
reached its highest expressioji and theoretical ap- 
plication in every branch of human knowledge : its 
spirit having been made manifest in religion, philo- 
sophy, morals, literature, and political economy ; 
a new sun is now rising upon our horizon, another 
aim begins to be revealed — this aim the Social 
epoch, and its programme is God and Humanity. 

Humanity is the soul, the thought, the Word of the 
new epoch. It is necessary to organise the instru- 
ment in conformity with the aim to be breached ; 
hence the necessity of association, the association 
of all, the association of equals ; for there can be 
no true ^sociation save among free men, no true 
liberty save among equals ; hence the necessity of 
equality among the peoples ; hence their solidarity, 
and hence the right and power of initiation existing 
in all of them. 

The French revolutioit must no longer be regarded 
as, a programme of^the future, but as a summing 
iSg of the past ; not as the initiation of a new epoch, 
but as the ultimate formula of an epoch at its close. 

WL»m. 
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[The inculcation^and explanation of tjhese doc- 
triq^es to the peoples was, accordii^; to Mazzini, the 
mission ot the European liberal press, and es'pe- 
ciaRy of thlh French press, but the contrary course 
was almost universally followed. The liberal press, 
with scarcely an exception, disseminated the idea, 
disgraceful to those who taught, fatal to those who 
accept it — that to France alone belonged of right 
the European initiative ; that Paris was the sole 
fulcrum of the revolutionary lever. The peoples 
were taught to await the signal both of revolution 
and of progress from France. Falsely taking the 
French* RewolirtiOn for a programme, when it was 
but a gigantic conseqtmzce^ they l^^ve persisted in 
seeking the |^cret of life ami^’^the ashes of the 
dead, and con^ued to inscribe upon the banner 
which they deqf^ed to be the banner of the future, 
a formula alre^w achieved for ever by the past 
epoch of indivicit^ity — the formula of rights— 
instead of the forMla of the dawning epoch of 
association — the forn^la of duty.] 

The organ and revealer of the human Word was 
necessarily the individual. The organ and revealer 
of the humanitarian Word will necessarily bb a 
people. 

[The duty of the leaders and teachers of thi 
peoples, therefore, is to instrujct them in these idea?^ 



to educate theta to this aim. They should be 
taught to^loofc Ibefore them for the mitiative,(iiiot 
behind them. It carji^ho longer ,fou|id in, a 
theory of rights nor in the words'^ liberty 
equality ; which are bi:^^ the ""expression of the 
double aspedt, subjective and relative, of thelife of 
the individual ; nor in the word fraternity, Jwhich is 
but the expression of a fact, not the declaration of 
a principle ; which unites but does not associate ; 
connects the two previous terms without directing 
their activity towards the acquisition of a third, 
and sanctifies the present without creating the 
future.] • * * 

• • 

, The initiative is, in Humanity, a new con^ption 
containing a programnil^unknown to out^thers ; 
in Humanity, having progress for its method, even 
as progress has for its method association. Here- 
in lies the religion of the future. Slumber not in 
the tents of your fathers. The world is advancing, , 
Advance with it. 'The sovereignty belongs not to ’ 
the past ; seek it in the future. 

The progress of the peoples depends upon their 
emancipation from France. The progress of France 
depends upon her emancipating herself from the 

eighteenrijUntury and* the Revolution. ^ . 

' 

* ^ [liiazzini goes on to explain that by saying that 
the peoples must emancipate themselves ;£ijj^ 
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France, he does not mean that they ap to act 
ag^nst her, but that it is their dut^ to aai with her, 
or if necessary without her, ^should she delay upon 
the‘ way ; fk: means that it is important to teach 
them that the initiative is no longer hers by right, 
but belongs to whomsoever shall deseig^e it by faith 
and action. When he sa^s that France must 
emancipate herself from her great Revolution, he 
does not mean that she is bound to deny or 
diminish the glories of her past, but that she is 
bound to recognise the fact that the actual century 
is more advanced than the last, and accepting the 
great tVuthsu gained for ever by the Revolution as 
her point of departure, advance vdth the age in 
search of the more important truths of the future.] 

[ The truth before all things : we have never yet 
betrayed' nor been unfaithful to it, and with, God^s 
help we never will. 
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In June 1835 I found(?d a journal for^the purpose 
of extending our^ ^association and its ideas •in 
Switzerland. It was issued twice a week, and was 
printed in dc^uble columns — one F/ench and the 
other German. 

We had purchased a printing-press at Bienne, 
in the Canton Berne. Professor Weingart, a Swiss, 
directed cur establishment, into which we intro- 
duced French and German workmen from amongst 
the exiles, A committee of Swiss gentlemen, some 
of them (like Schneider) members of •the 
Conscilj suppli§^<^ the means,- and either suggested 
or approved the work done. Besides our journal, 
we published many political pamphlets, and an 
Economic Popular Library. 

I edited the journal, which bore the •name of 
our association. La Jetme Suisse^ and was inscribed 
with the formula. Liberty ^ Equality, Humanity; 
but as I was obliged to remain in a sort of half- 
concealment, the ostensible editor was a certain 
Granier, formerly editor of the Glanciise of Lyons, 
who had been thrown amongst us after the unsuc- 
cessful insurrection of that city. Our German 
tianslator was one Mathy, a very intelligent young 
man, aud^t that time a perfect enthusiast in pur^ 
doctrines ; but who, on his return to his native 
country, became — I arp told — a conservative. 
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Our object was to form a school whidi' shouldT 
raise political science above the ^iser^Ie squab- 
bles of parties and factions,^ and the exclusit^e wor- 
shi^3 of material interests, to t]^e high principles of 
religious moralit}^ ; without the guidance of which 
no pplitical transformations - can endure, but are 
converted into the mere struggles of sects or indi- 
viduals ‘desirous of power. 

We adopted a calm, serious, and philosophical 
style, unusual in the polemics of the journalism of 
tiiat day. Nevertheless, its novelty attracted atten- 
tion, and gained us friends and correspondents in 
all the varipus cantons ; few but good, as Manzoni 
says of the poems of Tosti. ’Most of them* were 
young men weary of mere rebellious scepticism or 
negations ; others were Protestant ministers in- 
quiru;ig into the religious character of our doctrine 
of progivss ; some were mothers, who had sought 
until then to restrain their sons from mixing in the 
1 turmoil of party politics, as productive of naught 
but strife and danger, but who had been awakened 
by our writings to the perception of a duty of love 
and truth to be fulfilled and taught Six months 
after the first publication of La Jeune Suisse, al- 
though violently assailed by the materialists o£*the 
old school of political economy, like Fazy, and 
others of hi.^ class, wc found ourselves ai the head 
of a number of Swiss, who h^d joined our ItaliaF* 
apostolate, and were reaci(y to unite in an earnelst 
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endeavoun; to awaken tfieir fie>iintrymen to a com-* 


prehcM^ 
God'^ 


of jlJtie mission alssi|g^|^ /to th^m by 


I wrote about fifty or sl^fty articlS? in JLa y^une 
Suisse^ some upon Swiss matters, some upon the 
European question.* The majority of the ideas 
contained in those articles I have since rebublished 
in other works. The little I insert W'ill* serve to 
show the tenor of our writings, and enable , the 
reader «tQ judge how far they deserved the fury of 
persecution let loose upon us towards the end of ., 
that year. 


* A complete edition of La Jeune Suisse woufl furnisl? an im* 
portant collectic^ pf contemporary documents to any one writing 
a. history of our times, but 1 fear it is almost impossible to obtain it 
My own copy is very imperfect. 
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[The first article, extracted Jrom La yeun^uisse^ 
andc-puBlisheci' in the Italian edition of Mazzini’s 
works, Upon the Necessity of a Constituent Assembly^ 
is specially addressed to^the Swiss, and contains 
little of interest to the English* reader. 

The Second, upon Neutrality y combats the theory 
that the safety of Switzerland consists in her ab- 
dication of all political influence in Europe, and re- 
minds the Swiss people that a war of principles is 
approaching, in which it will be impossible for any 
peoplje to fin^d its safeguard in neutrality. By in- 
scribing a negation upon their banner, they will not 
avoid destruction ; they will merely couple it with 
dishonour. 

The third zrticX^Nnterest and Principlcyis written 
to prove by the examples of the past, that.ithose 
revolutions only have obtained or deserved suc- 
cess which have been made in the natn^' of a 
principle. Revolutions made in the name of ^dn- 
terest, whether the interest of one or of many, may 
be powerful to destroy, but are impotent to build 
up ; and consequently are productive of change, 
not progress. The problem to be solved by the 
liberals of Europe is a problem of education. What 
h education if not founded upon principles deduced 
from a common faith and directed towards their < 
realisation ? ® 
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# The fourth article, the Association of Inietti- 
gence, poil^ts out^the evils, arising frpm the intellec- 
tual atflkthy and the ^want of harnriony between 
thought and action fexfeting)at the present d&y ; «.nd 
inculcates the dut3?*of union and association among 
the members of the liberal party of every cquntry 
in Europe, in the name of those great general prin- 
ciples in which all are agreed, for the purpose of 
directing -the immense power of the peoples towards 
thfer practical fealisation. 

The lifth article is On the Law for the Regular 
tion of the French Press, passed in 1835 1 
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The following little work, written in 1835, was a 
portion ^of that European RepuBlican Apostolate I 
endeavoured to substitute for tlie French Aposto- 
late, *vybjPth was impedecf and almost crushed be- 
neath the repressive laws of tiie monarchy of July. 
I tij object was to insist upon the necessity of 
inventing that European Republican Apcfstolate 
with a religious character. * ^ 

It was published by our printing establishment 
at Bienne, and was sequestrated at the French 
frontier. I^s circulation was therefore limited to 
Switzerland, and it remained unknown in Italy 
except to very few. It was reprinted at Paris in 
1850 in French, in which language it was originally 
written, and at the request of the publisher I then 
added Jp*it the following preface : 


FAITH AND THE FTTTjg^FL- 
Preface. 

Lond^i, Augzist 1850.* 

The pages now republished were written as far 
back as 1835, and on re-reading them I observe 
with profound sorrow that 1 blight rewrite them^ 
even now. 
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Issued biit^ a' few days after the promulgation 

of the of tlte 9th September against the repub- 
lican press, this work itiad scarcdy^ any publidty. 
Fifteen i^ears have passed since then, and jfet it 
does not contain a single page which is not appli- 
cable to thg presefTt state of things.' , ^ " 

Europe has beSn shaken to its foundations, 
agitated^ by twenty revolutions. France has pro- 
.glaimed the falsehood of the ultimate formula’" of 
'monarchy — la monarchic bonrgeoise. Germany- 
calm philosophic Germany — ^has had ten centres of 
^revolution upon her soil. The roar of the popular 
lion has been heard at Vienna : the^empferor has 
fled ; the p^e has fled. The revolutionary lavsi: 
has poured along, from Milan to Pesth, from Venice 
to Berlin, from Rome to Posen. The banner in- 
scribed with the device Liberty, Independence, Right, 
has floated over two-thirds of Europe.* All is at 
an end. The blood of our heroes and the tears of 
our mothers have but watered the cross of the 
martyr. Victory has forsaken our camp, and our! 
war-cry now is, of a fatal necessity, the war-cry of 
fifteen years since. We are condemned to repeat 
the cry of 1835. There must be sortie deep-seated 
cJuse for this ; a cause inherent in the very consti- 
tution of our party. 

- ■ We are superior to our adversaries in courage, 
in devotion, and in knowledge of the wants of the 
people. Wheresoe^Jer we have found ourselves 
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one to one — one people against one government — 
we l>^ve been victorious. And we have not abused 
our victory. At our first uprising we overtlarew 
the Scaffold. Our hands are pure. We carried 
nothing into exile save our unstained conscience, 
and out f^ith. r 

Why^,^en, has reaction triumphed > 

Yes-i the cause is in ourselves ; in our. want of 
organisation, in the dismemberment occasioned in 
our ranks by systemsy some absurd and dangerous, 
all imperfect and immature, and yet defended in a 
spirit of fierce and exclusive intolerance ; in our 
ceaseless distrust, in our miserable little vanities, 
in our absolute want of that spirit of discipline and 
order which alone can achieve great results ; in the 
scattering and dispersing of our forces in a multi- 
tude of small centres and sects, powerful to dissolve, 
impotent to found. 

The cause is in the gradual substitution of the 
worship of material interests, for the adoratioh of 
holy ideas ; for the grand problem of educifctioh, 
which alone can legitimatise our efforts ; for the 
true conception of life and its mission. It is in 
our having forgotten God ; forgotten his law of 
love, of sacrifice, and of moral progress, and tlie 
solemn tradition of humanity, for a theory of weh 
beingy the catechism of Volney, the egotistical ^prin- 
ciple of Bentham ; it is in our indifference to truths 
of an order superior to this world, which alone are 
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able to transform it. It is in the harrow spirit .of 
Nationalism substituted for the spirit of Nation- 
ality ; in the stu|Did |>rtsumption on the part of 
eacIT people that they are* capable of sol^ingi the 
political, social, and economical problem alone \ in 
their forgetfulness of the great truths that the^ 
cause of the peoplae is one ; that the cause of the 
Fatherland must lean upon Humanity ;* that re- 
volutions, when they are not avowedly a form of 
the worship of sacrifice for the sake of those who 
struggle and suffer, are doomed to consume them- 
selves in a circle, and fail ; and that the aim of our 
warfare, the sole force that can prevail avgr the 
league of those powers, the issue of privilege and 
interest, is tffe Holy Alliance of the Nations. The 
manifesto of Lamartine destroyed the French Re- 
volution of 1848, as the language of narrow na- 
tionalism held at Frankfort destroyed the German 
Revolution ; as the fatal idea of the aggrandise- 
ment of the House of Savoy destroyed the Italian 
Revolution. 

It is now more than ever urgent to combat 
these tendencies — such is the purpose of the fol- 
lowing pages. The evil is in ourselves. We must 
overcome it, or perish. It is necessary that the 
truth should be made manifest, even where it tplls 
against ourselves. Those who would lead us astray 
may f>e irritated by it, but the good sense of the 
ficople will profit by it. 
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As to our enemies their fate depends upoii 
I the^s'uccess of our labours. We* are journeying 
beneath the f>torm-cloud, b«t the sun of is 
bey6nd, bright and eternal. Jhey may veil it 
from our eyes for a time — cancel i% from the, 
heavens they cannot. Europe — God ^be thanked 
^ — is emancipated since Mara'thon. On that day 
^^ vstationary principle of the East was vanquished 
for ever : our soil received the baptism of liberty : 
Europe moved onward. She advances still ; nor 
will a few paltry shreds of princely or diplomatic 
paper suffice to arrest her on her way. 
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They who preach patience 
to^the peoples as the sole remedy for the ills by 
which they are oppressed, or who, while they ad- 
mit the necessity of a contest, would yet leave the 
initiative to be taken by their rulers, do not, to my 
thinking, understand the state of thiags Coming 
upon us. Th^ mistake the character of the epoch, 
^ unconsciously betray the cause they seek to serve, 
and forget that the mission assigned to the nine- 
teenth century is profoundly organic ; a work of 
initiation and renovation only to be fuffilled in 
spontaneity, frankness, courage, and conscience. 

^ It is not enough to precipitate a monarchy into 
a gulf ; the gulf must be closed up, and a durable 
edifice erected on its site. Monarchies are quickly 
made and unmade. Napoleon crushed ten in his 
iron hand, yet monarchy itself lives to g^ze upon 
his*tomb with the smile of victory. Three strokes 
dealt by the people in 1830 destroyed a monarcI% 
eight ntudes old ; yet we are the proscribed of 
ft new monarchy arisen upon its ruins. 

^ Jt is well to remember this. 
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The fifteen years^ farce {la Comidie de qtdnze 
anfj' vfdiS admirably played in Fra’hce. ^ The astute 
irreproachabje Jesuitism of |he actors well deserved 
thd envy of monarchy itself. But what have been 
the results ? 

The^ fifteen years* farce destroyed |Jie monarchy 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons ; but it de- 
stroyed at the same time that frank, austere, 
revolutionary energy which had placed France at 
the head of European nations : it condemned the 
ruling power to a state of perennial terror, but 
it also doomed the most enlightened part of France 
to long years of immorality It instilled hypocrisy 
into the souls of men ; it substitu^d a spirit of 
calculation for enthusiasm ; the arts of defence foi; 
the initiative power of genius ; the brain for the 
heart. The manly, vigorous national idea paled 
beneath 'a multitude of puny incomplete concep- 
tions ; and apostasy was introduced intd^e poli- 
tical sphere. 

The subtle, treacherous, deceitful warfare of th^ 
fifteen years’ farce, spread a stratum of corruption 
over French civilisation, the consequences of which 
yet endure. A second such would be fatal in- 
deed, and it is important that we should reflect 
o# this. 

When the times are ripe, for detaching ogjselves 
from the present and advancing towards the future,^' 
all hesitation is fatal ; it enervates and dissolVek 
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Rapidity of movement is tlie secret of great vie- 
tones. ‘ ' , , 

When tWfe jponseqatrices of a priAiple^afejsx- 
hausted, and the iedifice which had rested uponf it 
for centuries is threatened with ruin, it behoves 
us to shake tiie dust from our feet, and hasten else- 
where. Life is beyond, without. Within i» the icy 
breath of the tomb : scepticism wanders amid the 
ruins, and egotism tracks its footsteps, followed by 
isolation 'ind death. 

And now the times are ripe. The consequences 
of the principle of individuality, dominant over the 
past, are exhausted. Monarchy in its second resto- 
ration has losW all creative power ; its existence is 
a wretched plagiarism. Show me a single im- 
portant act, a single manifestation of European 
life which is not the issue of the social principle, 
wljich has not sprung from the people^ the monarch 
of the future. The old world is incapable of aught 
but resistance ; the only force it has left is the force 
of inertia. The aristocracies of the present day are 
but dead forms, artificially put in motion from time 
to time by galvanic power. Monarchy is but the 
reflection, the shadow of a life that has been. 

The future has called us since 1814. ForTwg 
and twenty years have the people heard its 
voice, and yearned to advance. And shall we re^ 
ttace our steps, shall we recommence a work that 

’^OL. IHr o 
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is completed, copy the past, and return to a state 
ofi^nfancy because monarchy is decrepit ? 


Analysis can never regenerate the peoples. Ana- 
lysis "is potent to dissolve ; im'pot^it to create. 
Analyses will never lead us further than the theory 
of individuality, and the triumph of the individual 
' principle could only lead us to a revolution of Pro- 
testantism and mere liberty. The Republic is 
quite other. 

The RepublicT— as I understand it at least — is 
the enthro^iement of the principle of association, of 
which liberty is merely an elcmqi^, a necessary 
antecedent Association is synthesis ; and syn- 
thesis is divine : it is the lever of the world ; the 
only method of regeneration vouchsafed to the 
human family. Opposition is analysis ; an instju- 
ment of mere criticism. It generates liffithing ; it 
destroys. When analysis has declared a principle 
extinct, it seats itself beside the corpse, and moves 
not onward. Synthesis alone has power to thrust 
the corpse aside, and advance in search of new life. 

Thus it was that the revolution of 1798 — a re- 
volution intimately protestant in character — ehded 
by enthroning analysis, affirming the fraternity of 
individuals, and organising liberty. And thus it 
was that the revolution of 1830 — a revolution eH*- 
tirely of opposition — reveaied at the very outset its 
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incapacity of reducing to action the social idea, 
of which it had a* dim and distant perception. Qp* 
position can* do no m®rc than lay bafe the decay 
sterility, and exhaustion 6f a principle. BeyStid 
that it sees naught but the void. Now we cat: 
build up noticing upon the void. A republic can^ 
not be founded upon a demonstration per absurdum , 
the proof direct is indispensable. A new dogma 
alone can save us. 

II. 

Two things arc essential to the realisation oi 
the progress we seek : the declaration of a principle 
and its incarnation in action. 


The tortures of slavery have been for the peoples 
an initiation in the worship of liberty. Their suf- 
ferings have been beyond expression : tlie energy 
of their arising will be beyond all expectation. 
Their sorrows were bk;ssed. ’ T>ey learned a truth 
with every tear. Every year of martyrdom was a 
preparation for their complete redemption. They 
have drained the cup to its last dregs ; naught re- 
mains but to dash it in pieces. 

What then are we Lo do } 

To preach, to combat, to act* 

• 

* I say to act ; but in lading dowik this principle of action a:> 
ntl^f conduct, I do not speak of action on any terms ; of feverisl), 
ill-considered^ disorganised actidru I spealyif action as the principle^ 



The republican party has nothing to alter 'eitnet 
inf^ts language or bearing. Ahy change intr<^^ 
duced from any mere idea of tactiqg would lowel^lit 
into a political party. Now the republican party 
is not a political party ; it is essentially^a religious 
party. From the days of Spartacus downwards, it 
has had its dogma, its faitli, its martyrs ; and it 
ought to have the inviolability of dogma, the in- 
fallibility of faith, the power of sacrifice, and the 
cry^of action of martyrs. Its forgetfulness ofHliis 
duty, its imitation of monarchy or aristocracy, its 
substitution of negations for a positive belief — 


tlie programme, the banner ; .as Jhat which ought to be alike tho 
tendency and the avowed aim of ojir cxertionS|fc.;.^The*^ rest is a ques- 
tion of time, with which it is unnecessary to occupy ourselves here. 
Wliat we want is that a temporary necessity shall not be elevated into 
a permanent theory ; that the peoples shall not be deluded into sub- 
stituting an indefinite, uncertain, peacefully progressive force of 
tilings, for true revolutionary activity; — that rrten shall not persist in 
attributing to the irregular and coldly analytic work 
the power revelation belonging to the revolutionar 
repudi^U 'lystematic inertia — the silfnee that broods, 
that Hyia ys ; and invoke a frank, sincere declaration 
and ijftelief. Our cry is the cry of Ajax. We desire 
the light of day, beneath the ray of heaven. Is tit 
ence ?. No, it is the complement of our doctrine, the 
faith. The principle of action which we inscribe upon v 
strictly allied to our belief in a new epoch. How can be 

initiated if not through the people, through action, which is the 
WORD of the people. Without this principle of action which we 
palte the guid€ and rule of our ^ery effort, the movement would be 
ane of reaction only, and as such productive of impe^ct# lixtnnsic,^ 
tnd merely material changes in the actual state of thl^s. 


1 
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these are th?%s Ihat^lilv'e S3 often caused |ts 
, overthrow* The the ireligidus thought, f f 

\vhfch— 6ven i#the xepre- 

iientation on earth, has often raised it up, gigantic, 
in power, when we believec^ i\ crushed for ever. 

We ought »not to forget this. Political parties 
fall and die : religious parties never die untU after 
they have thieved their victory; until their vital, 
principle has attained its fullest development and 
become identified with the progress of civilisation 
and manners. 

Then, and not before then, does God infuse into 
the heart of a people, or the brain of an indivicfual 
strong in geniua^ind in love, a new idea, vaster an<i 
more fruitful than the idea then o'piring ; the centre 
of faith is mov ed one degree onwards, and only they 
who rally round that centre constitute the party 
of the future. ^ 

The republican party has then nothing to fear as 
to the final result of its mission ; nothing from those 
defeats of an hour w^hich do not affect the main 
body of the army, and only tend to call backHp 
the centre^^^troops whom the ardour of battle 
has sca||gr^^^ The danger is elsewhere. 


You deceive yourselve^ we are told. . T^e peoples 
lack faith>if^ The masses are dormant, inert. They 
have wornTchains so loner* tn Insf^ 
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Imotiojj.' You have totio with Helots, hot with meft, 
|How can you drag them into the battle, or main- 
tain them ih the field ? Mow often have we called 
them to arms to the cry of peopicy libei'ty^ vc?tgeance! 
They did but raise theif heavy heads for an instant, 
to sink back into their former stupor.. They have 

c 

seen the funeral procession of our martyrs pass 
them by, and understood not that with them were 
entombed their own rights, their own lives, their 
own salvation. They seek after gold, and are held 
in infertia by fear. Enthusiasm is extinct, and it is 
not easy to rekindle it. Now, without the help of 
the masses you cannot act ; you m*ay reach mar- 
tyrdom, but not victory. Die, if believe that 
your blood will sooner or later raise up a generation 
of avengers, but do not seek to drag into your 
destin}''^ those who have neither your energy, nor 
your hopes. Martyrdom can never become the 
religion of a whole party. It is useless to ^exhaust 
the forces which may one day be of service in un- 
successful efforts. Do not deceive yourselves ,as 
to your epoch. Resign yourselves to await in 
patience. 

The question is momentous. It involves the 
future of the party. ^ 


Yes, the peoples lack faith : not that individfial 
faith which cresjtes martyrs, but that social faith 
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which is the parent pf victory ; the faith that* 
arouses the t^ftifudes ; faith in their own destiny, 
in their own mission,, and in the njjssiori of the 
epoch ; the faith that combats and prays ; the feith 
that enlightens, and bids mpn adva^nce fearlessly ip 
the ways oi God and Hifmanity, with the sword of 
th.e people* in their hand, the religion of ttie people 
in their heart, and the futnre of the people in their 
soul. 

But such faith as this — preached by the sole 
priest of the Epoch, Lamennais — and which we 
are all bound nationally to reduce to action — what 
is wanted to give it to us? Is it strength, .or the 
consciousness of strength, that we need ? Have we 
lost it through the recognition of our real power- 
lessness, or through opinions that are erroneous, and 
prejudices that may be removed ? Would not one 
energetic act of will re-establish an equilibrium be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed? And 
suppose this to be so, have we striven to achieve it? 
Are our own tendencies, our own manifestations of 
the idea we seek to promote, such as to realise the 
aim ? Are we, whom chance has placed at the 
head of the movement, or are the multitudes who 
d<J but follow lead, to blame for the actual state of 
inertia ? ‘ 

Look at Italy. Misfortune, suffering, protest, in- 
dividual sacrifice, hTave reached their climax there. 
Ttie cup is full. Oppression is everywhere, like the 
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*a,jr we breathe, but rebelHoq also.. Three separate' 
states, twenty cities, two millions' of in^ arise, and 
in one week <jv^erthrow\heir, governments, and pro- ‘ 
claim tlieir own emancipation, without a single 
protest raised, or a single*drop of blood shed. One 
>att^hfipt constantly succeeds another. Do these 
twenty-fiVe millions of men la'ck strength ? It%ly 
in revolution would be strong enough to conquer 
three Austrias. Do they lack the inspiration of 
great traditions — the religion of memory — the past ? 
The people still bow down in reverence before the 
relics of the grandeur that has been. Do they lack 
a misifion ? Only to Italy has it been vouchsafed 
twice to give the word of unity to Europe. * Do 
they lack courage Ask it of 1746, of the records 
of the Grande Armee } of the thrice holy martyrs, 
who, during the last fourteen years, have died there' 
silently, without glory, for an idea. 

Look at Switzerland. Can any one deny the 
valour or the profound spirit of independence that 
distinguishes these sons .of the Alps ? Five cen- 
turies of struggle, of intrigues, and of civil and re- 
ligious discord, have failed to soil the Swiss banner 
of 1308. Nevertheless, Switzerland, whose battle- 
cry would arouse Germany and Italy, though Well 
aware how the monarchs of Europe would shrink 
from the idea of an European war sought by the 
peoples, because conscious that the last battle of« 
that war would be the Waterloo of Monarchy, 
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Swi^erUnd continually subxt^fo to insult and stoops 
to dishonour at the present day, and bows her hi^ 
to Ihe p^altriest note of jwx Austrian agf nt. , 

Remember 1813 : the youth of Germany abSinj 
doning their universities to fight the battles of 'in- 
dependence ; the thrill ttiat ran throughout the ' 
whole country at the cry of natimiality anp indc' 
pendence ; — ^and tell me whether that people would 
^not have arisen had their deputies, electors, writers, 
all the influential men who preferred the circumlo- 
cution of constitutional opposition, rallied around 
the banner of Hambach ? 

Remember Grochow, Waver, Ostrolenskaf;*and 
tell me what would have been the condition of 
Russia, if instead of wasting precious time in im- 
ploring the protection of diplomacy for that Poland 
which diplomacy had been sacrificing for a century 
past,— the combatants had rapidly carried the action 
of the revolutionary principle to its natural centre, 
beyond the Bug ; if a vaster conception of popular 
emancipation had called into action those races 
whose secret was revealed in 18^8 by Bogdan Chicl- 
micki, — if while enthusiasm reigned supreme and * 
the enemy was stupefied by terror, while the multi- 
tudes of Lithuania, Ukrania, and Gallicia, were 
burning with the hope-of liberty, the insurrectionary 
forces had pushed on into Lithuania. 

I write it with the* deepest convietjon : there is 
scaii^ly a aing^le pcoplo unable bv dint of faitn. 
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sacrifice, and revolutionary logic, to burst their chains 
iti^the face of the monarchies erf Europe united 
against theip ; — not a singly people who in the lioli- 
i^ecs of an idea of love and the future, and in the 
strength of a word inscribed upon their insutrec-* 
•tidnary banner, might not initiate an European 
crusade ; — not a single people to whom the oppor* 
tunity'of doing so has not been offered since 1830. 

But in Italy, in Germany, in Poland, in Switzer- 
land, in France, everywhere indeed, the true original 
nature of the revolutionary movements has been 
altered by men, unfortunately influential, but grasp- 
ing and ambitious ; who have regarded the uprising 
of a people but as an opportunity for power or 
profit; — or by weak. men, trembling at the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the enterprise, who have at 
the outset sacrificed the logic of insurrection to their 
o\yn fears. Everywhere have false and pernicious 
doctrines caused the revolutions to deviate from 
their true aim ; the idea of a caste has been substi- 
tuted for the popular idea of the emancipation of 
all by all ; the idea of foreign help Ifas weakened or 
jdestroyed the national idea. Nowhere have the 
promoters, the leaders, the governments of the in- 
surrections, determined to cast into fhe balance of 
the country’s destiny, the entire sum of forces which 
might have been put in rnotion by sufficient energy 
of will ; nowhere has the consciousness of a great 
mission, and faith in its fulfilment, a true f:oriipre*en- 
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sion of the age and of its ruling thought, governed 
the acdon of tnose who, by assuming the dir^tion 
of events, had pledged themselves tt) humanity for 
their successful issue. ' ' " ^ 

The mission before them was a mission of giants, 
and to pej^form it they stooped down ,t5 earth. 
Th.ey had half divined the secret of the generations; j 
they had heard the cry of the great human families j 
striving to shake off the dust of the sepulchre, and 
to aris^. to new life ; they were called upon to de- 
clare the Word of the people and of the peoples, 
without fear or reserve, — and they did but stammer 
forth hesitating words of concessions, of cK^ters, of 
compacts l^tween power and right, between the un- 
just and the just. Even as age in its decrepitude 
demands of art some element of factitious life, so 
they sought from the policy of the past the u/i’a of 
its imperfect and fugitive existence. They were 
bound — even though it were raised upon their own 
dead bodies — to elevate the banner of insurrection 
so high that all the peoples might read thereon its 
promise of victory ; and they dragged it through the 
mud of royalty, veiled it beneath protocols, or hung 
it idly up — an ensign of prostitution — over the doors , 
of foreign Chaiicelkries, They put their trust in the j 
promises of every minister, in the hopes held out by i 
every ambassadoi^ in everything save in the omni- 
potence of the people. 

We have seen the leaders of revolution immersed 
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in the study of the treaties of 1815/ seeking therein 
the charter of ItSilian or Polish libert}^ ; others, 
more culpable,* proclaiming afoud the negation of 
fjujfaanity! and the affirmation oft egotism, by in- 
scribing upon their banner ji principle’ of nok-inter^ 
vmtion worthy of the middle ages : oljiers, more 
guilty stiH, denying both their brotheis and ‘their 
fatherland, and breaking the natipnal unity at the 
very moment when it behoved them to initiate its 
triumph, when the foreigner was advancing to their 
gates, ^ by declaring : Bolognese ! the cause of the ‘ 
Modenese is not our cause. 

In their anxiety to legalise revolution they 
forgot that every insurrection must ^derive its 
legality from its ainty its legitimacy from victory, 
its means of defence frorh offencCy and the pledge of 
its success from its extension. They forgot that 
the charter of a nation’s liberties is an article O^.the 
charter of humanity, and that they alone,,4jfesfei:ve 
that charter who are ready to conc][uei^br "<iie for 
all humanity. 

When the peoples saw the initiators of revolu- 
tion turn pale before the enterprise, and .either 
shrink from the necessity of action, or advance » 
trembling and uncertain, without any definite pur- 
pQse, without any programme, or any hope save in 
foreign aid, even they became timid and hesitat- 
ing ; or rather they felt that the hour was not yet 
come, and held back. In the face of revolutions 
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betrayed at their very outset the multitudes stood 
aloof; enthusiasm was crushed at its birth; jaith. 
disappeared 

i\r. 

Faitli disappeared : but what have we done^ 
what do we even now to revive it ? * Shame arid 
grief! Ever since that holy light of th^ peoples 
faded away, we have either wandered in the dark-^ 
ness, without bond, plan, or unity of design ; or folded 
our arnis like men in despair. Some of us, after 
..uttering a long cry of grief, have renounced all 
.. earthly progress to murmur a hymn of resignation, 
a prayef like the prayer of the dying : others have 
rebelled a^inst hope, and, smiling in bitterness,., 
hav^e proclaimed the reign of darkness by accept- 
ing scepticism, irony, and incredulity as things in- 
evitable, and their blasphemy has been responded 
to by the corruption of those already degraded, 
and by^the suicide or despair of the pure in heart. 

• The literature of the present day oscillates between 
igth^$e two extremes. Others, remembering the. 
light that had illumined tlieir infancy, retraced their 
weary steps to the sanctuary they had abandoned, 
hoping to rekindle the flame ; or, concentrating the 
%i1nd in purely subjective contemplation, merged 
exist^ftice in the forgetting or denying the ex^ 
terna]^ world to bury themselves in the study of 
the individual. Such is our present philosophy. 

^ Others, born to struggle, and"* urged on by a 
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power of sacrifice which, wisely directed, might 
hav^ wrought miracles — impelled ISy instincts sub- 
lime, but indahnite — seized the banner that floated 
oveT the graves of their fathers, and rushed on- 
wards ; but they separated before they, had ad- 
vanced ^mally steps, and each of them tearing a 
fragment from the banner, endeavoured to make 
of it the standard of the entire army. Such is the 
history of our political life. 

The reader must pardon my reiterating these 
plaints. They are my dclcnda cst Carthago. ]My 
work is not a labour of authorship, but a sincere 
and earnest mission of apostolate. Such a mission 
does not admit of diplomacy. I am^^seeking the 
secret of the delay in our advance, which appears 
to me to be attributable to cau-ses apart from the 
strength of the enemy ; I am striving to put the 
question in such a manner as will enable us 
speedily to regain a lost initiative. . I must either 
be silent or speak out the whole truth. 

Now it seems to me that there are two princi» 
pal causes for this delay ; both of them dependent 
upon the party’s deviation from the true path ; 
both of them tending to the substitution of the 
worship of the past fur the w'^orship of the future. ^ 

The first is the error which has led us to tegard 
as a programme of the future that which j\^as in 
fact but a grand summing up of the past ; a for-^* 
niula expressing the results of the labour Shd 
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^ achievements of an entire^epo^h — to confoun^ two 
distinct epochs and two distinct syntheses — ancl^to 
narrow a mission of social renovatiom to the pro- 
portions of a mere .^work , of 'deduction and develop- 
ment It has led us to abandon the principle for 
the symbol, the God for the idol ; to ‘immobilise 
that initiative which is the cross of fire transmitted 

a 

by God from people to people ; to destroy the 
legitimacy of nationality, which is the life of the 
peoples, their mission, and the means given them 
by which to achieve it ; which marks out the part 
assigned to them by God in our common work and 
duty — the evolution of his thought, one and mul- 
tiple, which^s the soul of our existence here 
below* 

* I have sketched forth my ideas upon the Fiench Revolution, 
considered as llie last word of an expiring epoch, rather than the 
first werd of the epoch initiated by the nineteenth century, in an ‘ 
ai’ticle “ On the Revolutionary Initiative/’ published in the Rhmc 
publicaine, 1835. ... In reverting to the study of the past, my 

object is to seek, in the historical evolution of the successive terms of 
progress, for data indicating a new social aim ; an European syn- 
thesis, which, by removing the initiative from the hands of one sole 
people superior to the rest, will inspire all with the activity wanting 
at the present day j- because I desire to see thought translated into 
action — the fatal circle broken, within which all present action is re- 
sfrfeted, and a decisive battle fought between the two principles now 
striving for mastery in Europe. 

But ought we — 1 have been asked — to forget facts in order to’’ 
improvise, according to^u»wishes, a revolutionary force where nov»e 
in reality exists ? Can we cancel the past ? Can we leave out of 
our calculations the*late revoliftions of Bologna and Modena ? ^ 
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The second cause is^he whiJSh has led us 
confound the principle with .one of its manifesta- 
tions ; the eternal elements of every social organi- 
sation with one of its successive develc^ments ; 

Theoretically speaking, our^ religious and philosophical belief 
elevate us to a height excluding all arguments deduced from 
those incidental iacts. We are approaching one of those palin- 
genetic ifioments which introduce a new term into the terrestrial 
synthesis, generate new forces, and present — so to speak — a new^ 
philosophic fulcrum to every question. We hail the dawn of a new 
epoch, and‘ the revolution now approaching will embrace a large 
portion of humanity. Now every new a/w calls new elements into 
action among the peoples. 

But leaving aside the principal question, why do my objectors 
forget their turn that ihe people — the only truly revolutionary force 
existing — has never yet descended into the aren^? that our revolu- 
tions have never gone beyond the circle of a military or bourgeois 
caste ? that the multitudes have never been called upon to parti- 
cipate in the enterprise ? Why do they forget that insurrection with 
us has never yet assumed an avowedly lialiaii character ? Why 
iJ^gue against a rcptiblican revolution such as we are striving to 
C^atc, from the ill success of the vtotiarchical moisevaexiXs of 1821? 
Can we calculate the consequences of the action of a principle from 
studying the consequences of the action of the principle coatrary to 
it ? Between us, the republicans of Young Italy ^ aad those Tlfho’ 
have acted before us ; between those who seek toi^ise tlie multi- 
tudes to the cry of Cod and the peopde^ and thq^miid and illogical 
who forgot God and feared the people, difference is im- 
mense. ' ' 

The movements of Modena and Bolq|p^ failed because unsup- 
ported by France. True. What insurregtton would not fail if be- 
trayed by the very principle upon which i te bad based its existence 
Now the principle upon which the insurrectionary governments ol^ 
Italy had exclusively relied, M'as the .principle of non^intervei^^^n. 
Tii^r blind belief in non-interventiotf withheld Ihem from the only 
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,and to bdieve that mission fulfilled, which is but 
modified and eii4argfed -This ^rror has led us to 
break the unity of the conception ptejisely where 
it demands the widest e?wtensioii ; to mistalce tke 

o 

course of action that might have saved them. The masses were re* 
pulsed by them ; the young discouraged ; the power of ifutiatit>e 
unrecognised j th^fduty of arming neglected ; the nationatldea de- 
nied ; and the insurrection restricted within the limits of aY>rovince. 
But are these sources of weakness permanent ? Every Italian whose 
patriotism has not been perverted in the councils of the Parisian 
jtiste milieu will tell you, that if our endeavours are still fruitless, if 
even yet number more martyrs than soldiers, we owe it above all 
things to the opinion that the initiative of the European struggle 
belongs to France, and that so long as she remains inert, none 
should attempt to move. • • 

It is therefore of urgent necessity to combat this opinion, which 
IS preached precis^ by those w'ho are powerful in means and influ- 
ence, and who therefore ought to be the first to act. It is an 
opinion destructive to the conscience and the future of the peoples, 
and the Republicans of France ought to unite with us in opposing it. 
My jmrpose is not to reproach France, but to invite her to introduce 
a new language and new tendency into the Republican press more 
in harnu)ny with the new mission. Reproaches are for those who, 
dwelling among the oppressed peoples, increase the difficulties of the 
woik of emancipation by a pretended belief, w^hich in most of them 
is in fact but the absence of all earnest conviction ; reproaches are 
for those who, while they boast themselves the apostles of an 
Humanitarian synthesis, follow out the doctrine of one sole revealer 
and its negation of continuous human progress, from consequence to 
consecflience, till they are led to deny the progressive intellectual 
sovereignty of the people, and io evoke I know not what renovation 
of the Papacy. Reproaches are for those who declare k impossible 
for humanity to exist until prance shall be hailed ftieen of the uni^ 
(“ V.-^:‘Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolution Francaise,” 
Christ^t Penple^ hy.A. Sigui«ir). Nor is this tile isolated idea, 
VOL. III. II 
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function of the eighteenth century, and to make of^ 
a negation the point of departure for the nine- 
teenth. Wq abandoned thp religious idea precisely 
when it was most urgent to revive and extend it 
until it should embrace the sum of things destined 
to be transformed, and unite in one grand socied 
conception the forces which are now isolated and 
divided. 

The eighteenth century, too generally regarded 
as an age of mere scepticism and negation, devoted 
solely to a labour of criticism, had yet a faith of its 
own, a mission of its own, and a practical method 
for iihe realisation of that mission. Its faith was a 
Titanic, limitless belief in human ^ower, and in 
human liberty. Its mission was to take stock — if I 
may be allowed the expression — of the first epoch 
of the PZuropean world ; to sum up, and reduce to 
a concrete formula, that which eighteen centuries 
of Christianity had examined, evolved, and 
achieved ; to constitute the hidividnal such as he 
Avas destined and designed to be — free, sacred, and 
inviolable. And this mission it accomplished 
through the French Revolution — which was the 

of this or that individual, but tlie idea of a school. Now I protest 
sigainst the doctrine^ of that school ; against its national egotism, 
and against its usurping tendencies. P.ul reganling as brothers all 
those wlio understand the assonaiioH of free men and equals, I feel a 
peculiar affection for the people which /or fifty years foi^ht in the 
name of the emancipation of the Nations, and translated the gran^ 
results of the Christian enorh imr> the nnlitiml 
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Apolitical translation of the Protestant revolution 
a manifestation eminently religious, whatever mgy 
be said by those supeifidal writers \fho judge a 
whole period by the, errors 6f individuals, secondary 
actors in the great drama. The instrument adopted 

to work but the revolution, and reach the aim it 

* 

was its mission to achieve, was the idea of right. 
From the theory of right it derived its power, its 
mandate, the legitimacy of its acts. The declara- 
tion of the rights of man is the supreme and ulti- 
mate formula of the French Revolution. 

And what, indeed, is man, individual man, if 
not a right } In the series of the terms of*pro- 
gress does he^not represent the human personality, 
the element of individual emancipation 1 And the 
aim of the eighteenth century was to fulfil the 

*' ll is a mistake to judge the work of moral emancipation achieved 
by the kefoinjation by tlie incident of that proiesi against the diet of 
Spires, which gave rise to the word Piotestanlism. j'rotestantisrn 
was not, as neo-Cdiristians affnin, a work of negation or of criticism 
with regard to the epoch ; it was a positive Christian production, a 
solemn manifeslalion of the individual man — sole object and aim of 
Christianity. Jt jirotested, it is true, but only against the Papacy, 
which l)y -dnlliup that which it was incapalde of achieving, and 
attempting to found a social unity with an individual instrument, of 
necc^ity degenerated into tyranny, and tlnis placed itself beyond the 
pale of the Cliristian synthesis, — which ordained lliai; man should be 
— before it had attained its complete develojiment. It was a pro- 
test thereCyre, not a^amn the synthesis of its epoch, but in favour of 
l^iat synthesis, wliicli the Papacy — impotent to ireaJise its sublime 
instinal* of tJie future — annihilated, instead of fostering and pro- 
moting. 
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human evolution which had been anticipated and ^ 
foreseen by the ancients, proclaimed by Chris- 
tianity, and|,in part realise^ by Protestantism, A 
multitude of obstacles stood between the century 
and that aim ; every description of impediment 
and restraint upon the Spontaneity and free deve- 
lopment of individual faculties ; prohibitions, rules, 
and precepts limiting human activity ; the tradi- 
tion of a past activity now decayed ; aristocracies 
wearing a semblance of intellect and power ; reli- 
gious forms forbidding movement and advance. 

It was necessary to overthrow all these, and 
the eighteenth century overthrew them. It waged 
a terrible but victorious war against all things 
tending to fractionize human power ; to deny 
movement, or to arrest the flight of intelligence. 
Every great revolution demands a great idea to be 
its centre of action ; to furnish it with both lever and 
fulcrum for the work it has to do. This concep- 
tion the eighteenth century supplied by placing, 
itself in the centre of its own subject. It was the 
Ego, the human conscience, the Ego sum of Christ 
to the powers of his day. : f 

Firm on that centre as its base, th^^Revolution, 
conscious of its own strength ani ^i^ereignty by 
right of conquest, disdained to proye to the world 
its origin, its link with the past. It simply affirmed. 
It cried aloud like P'ichte*; the?'e is no liberty with- 
out equality : all men are^^ equal. After tWs it 
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'began to deny. It denied the inert past; it de- 
nied fcMdalism, aristocracy, monarchy. It denJi^ 
the Catholic* dogma K>{ absolute pc&sivit^ that 
. poisoned the sources of liberty, and placed despot- 
ism at the summit of the wSocial edifice. Ruins 
there were without end, but in the midst ‘those 
ruins and negations one immense affirmaticyi stood 
erect ; the creature of God, ready to ad, radiant in 
power and will ; the ecce homo, repeated after 
eighteen ^nturies of struggle and suffering ; not 
by -the voice of the martyr, but from the altar 
raised by the revolution to Victory — Right, the 
faith of individuality, rooted in the worlTf for 
ever. ^ 

, And is this all we seek ? Ought man, gifted 
with progressive, activity, to remain quiescent like 
an emancipated slave, satisfied with his solitary 
liberty ? Does naught remain to him in fulfilment 
of his mission on earth, but a work of conse- 
quences and deductions to be translated into the 
sphere of fact ; or conquests to be watched over 
and defended ? 

Because the human unknown quantity has been 

*#None can, on any rational grounds, accuse me of failing to re- 
cognise the Catholic spirit that presides over the destinies of modern 
civilisation. All are aware of the meaning generally given to the 
word Catf^olic. If Catholic had assumed no other meaning than 
jjniversal, I would call to mmd that every religion naturally tends to 
becona* Catholic, and most especially so that synthesis which iu- 
Bcribes Humanity at the head of its formulgg. 
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determined, because one among the terms of pno-^ 
gress — that of the individual — hSs taken its pRice 
among thei* known and d^ifined quantities, is, the 
series of terms composing the great equation^ con- 
cluded ? Is the faculty of progress exhausted ? 
Is naught but rotatory motion left to us ? - 

Because man, consecrated by the power of 
thought king of the earth, has burst the bonds of 
a worn-out religious form that imprisoned and re- 
strained his activity and independence, are we to 
have no new bond of universal fraternity ? no reli- 
gion ? no recognised and accepted conception of a 
gcn8»ml and providential law ? 

No, eternal God ! Thy Word not all ful- 
filled ; thy thought, the thought of the world, not 
all revealed. That thought creates still, and will 
continue to create for ages incalculable by man. 
The ages that have passed have but revealed to us‘ 
some fragments of it. Our mission is not con- 
cluded. As yet we scarcely know its origin, we 
know not its ultimate aim. Time and* discovery 
do but enlarge its boundaries. It is ^levated from 
age to age towards destinies unknown to'^us, seek- 
ing the law of which as yet we know Wit the first 
lines. From initiation to initiation, throughout the 
series of thy successive incarnations, this mission 
has purified and enlarged^the formula of sacrifice ; 
it learns the path it has to follow by the study 
an eternally progressive fakh. Forms are modified 
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► atid dissolved — religious beliefs are exhausted : 
thfe human spirit leaves them behind as the travel- 
ler Jeaves behind the firfs that warmed^im through 
the night and seeks another sun. But rellgion^re- 
mains; the idea is immortal, survives the dead 
forms, and is reborn from*its own ashes. The idea 
detaches itself from the worn-out symbWl ; dis- 
engages itself from its mvoliicrumy which analysis 
has coftsumed, and shines forth in purity and 
l>rightness, a new star in humanity’s heaven. How 
many such shall faith yet kindle ere the whole path 
of the future shall be illumined } Who shall tell 
how many stars — secular thoughts, liberate4 from 
eveiy doud—shall arise and take their place in the 
heaven of intellect, ere man, the living summary of 
the terrestrial Word, may declare : I have faith in 
viyself^ niy destiny is aceomflished f 

Such is the law. One labour succeeds another; 
one synthesis succeeds another ; and the latest re- 
vealed ever presides over the work we have to 
accomplish, and prescribes its method and organi- 
sation. It comprehends all the terms included in 
the preceding synthesis, the new term ; which 
becomes the aim of every endeavour, the unknown 
qifantity to be determined, and added to the 
known. Analysis also has its share in the labour 
done ^ but it derives its programme and point 
of departure front the synthesis of the epoch. 
AitSlysis, in fact, has .no life of its own : its exist- 
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ence is merely objective : it derives its purpose, 
law, and mission elsewhere. A portion of ev^ry 
epoch, it is *the insignia oi^ none. Those writers 
wivo di’O'ide the epochs into two classes — organic and 
.^^rirical — falsify history. Every epoch is essen- 
tially synthetic ; every e|joch is organic. The pro- 
gressive evolution of the thought of God, of which 
our world is the visible manifestation, is unceas- 
ipgly continuous. The chain cannot be broken or 
interrupted. The various aims are united together 
— the cradle is linked to the tomb. 


VI. 

•- 

No sooner, therefore, had the French Revolu- 
tion concluded one epoch, than the first rays of 
another appeared above the horizon. No sooner 
had the triumph of the human individual been pro- 
claimed by the charter of rights, than intelligence 
foretold a new charter, the charter of Prmciples, 
No sooner was the unknown quantity the so- 
called middle ages determined, and the, aim of the 
Christian synthesis achieved,* than a hlw unknown 

* I foresee that it will be objected that t^ conquest of human 
rights is an illusion ; that slavery and inegtiality still endure on 
every side ; that the stnt^le was but coiutnenced by the French 
Revolutfon. I shall be told the principle of individuality still 
governs every question, and t^ wdiite I am speaking of a new epoch 
inefficacious prayers arc everjPffiere put up for the accomf)lishmcnt 
and realisation in action of the very synthesis which 1 have stated ^ 
to be exhausted. ^ 

We must not confound the discovlsry of a term of prog'-ess with 
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‘quantity, a new aim, was before Jhfe present 
gencratjpn. ' 

On every side the tioubt ha^lrisSn — of wjhat 
advantage is liberty ? of what advantage equality, 
which is in fact but the ^liberty of all ? What is 
the free man but an activity, a force, to be put in 


its triumph in the sphere of reality ; the intellectual evolu*"'on of the 
thought of an epoch, with its material application ; the ideal con- 
quest, with its practical consequences. 

The positive application of a given term of progress to the differ- 
ent branchri of the civil, political, and economic organism, can 
only be successfully begun after its moral development in the intel- 
lectual sphere is complete. That moral development is the labour 
of an epoch, and no sooner is it complete than a power — either in- 
dividual or people — arises to proclaim its results and con*sign its 
formula l(; the keej)ing of the nations. A new epoch then begins, 
in which — while the intellect of humanity is occupied with the 
newly-revealed term — the term of the pjist and exhausted epoch is 
by degrees pratUcally realised and applied. The thought of one 
epoch is only verified in the sphere of action^ when the human in- 
tellect is already absorbed in the contemplation of the thought of its 
successor. *Were it not so, the connection and coherence of the 
epochs would be interrupted, and a solution of contiiiLiity would 
take place. 

Now, I affirm, that if the material application of the terms 
liberty and equality ha'- iiot been attained — nor will be until a 
people have indicated a ncvv tenn as the aim of the general endea- 
vour — their morai development is complete. I affirm that the un- 
known quantity of the middle ages is transferred to the member of 
the equation containing the known quantities ; the hypothesis of the 
mid^fle ages is the principk of the present day ; thfe ideq.^ of the* 
middle ages is now a recognised admitted law. Does any one 
now deny liberty and equality in principle ? Does any one attempt < 
to raise doubts as to the theory of rights ? The most illiberal mon- 
arch living fails not to invoke the name of that liberty he secretly 
abhor«5 to assert that he is the protector of the rights and liber- 
ties of his subjects against the anarchy of factions. The question is. 
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motion ? In what direction shall he move? As'^ 
cljance or caprice may direct ? Biit that is not life^ 
it is a merl: succession of«.acts, of phenomena, of 
emissions of vitality, without bo^id, relation, or con- 
tinuity ; it is anarchy. The liberty of the one will 
inevitably clash with the liberty of others ; con- 
stant strife will arise between individual and indi- 
< 

vidual, and consequent loss of force, and waste of 
the productive faculties vouchsafed to us, and 
which w^e are bound to regard as sacred. The 
liberty of all, if ungoverned by any general direct- 
ing law, will but lead to a state of warfare among 
men*-* a warfare rendered all the more cruel and 
inexorable by the virtual equality^ of the anta- 
gonists. 

Men deemed they had found a remedy for 
these evils when they raised up from the foot of 
that cross of Christ which rules above an entire 
epoch of the world’s history, the formula of frater- 
nity bestowed by the god-like man upon the 
human race ; that sublime formula, unknown to 
the pagan world, but for which the Cjiristian world 

in the sphere of principles, deci<levl. The only struggle is as to the 
application. The dispute no longer rcgaitls the law itself, but its 
interpretation. * 

The individual is no longer the aim of human endeavour. The 
individual will reappear in new sacretlnes^ when, by the promul- 
gation of the social law, the rights and duties of indiv^^dual exist- 
ence are made to harmonise with that *law. Hitherto the worsh^ 
accorded to individuality has given nse to an ignoble 
a nameless egotism and immorality. 
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had — often unconsciously^fought matny a holy 
fight [fom the Crusades to Lepanto. Lib^ty, 
equality, and fraternity, inscribed up&n every ban- 
ner, became the programme of the future, and men 
attempted to confine p^rogress within the circle 
marked out by those three points. But progress 
broke through the circle ; the eternal cvi bono re- 
appeared. For we, all of us, demand an aim, a 
human afin. What is existence other than an aim, 
and the, means of its achievement } Now fraternity 
does not supply any general social terrestrial aim ; 
it docs not even imply the necessity of an aim. It 
has no essential and inevitable relation witli*a pur- 
pose or intefit calculated to harmonise the sum of 
human faculties and forces. Fraternity is un- 
doubtedly the basis of all society, the first condi- 
tion of social progress, but it is not progress ; it 
renders it possible — it is an indispensable element 
of it — but it is not its definition. Fraternity is not 
inconsistent with tiic theory of movement in a 
circle. And the human mind began to under- 
stand these thing-- ; began to perceive that frater- 
nity, though a necessary link between the terms 
liberty and equality — which sum up the individual 
synthesis — does not pass beyond that synthesis ; 
that its action is limited to the action of individ ual 
upon .individual, that it might be denominated 
charity, and that though it may constitute a start- 
ing-point whence hun*ianity advances in search of 
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aiisocial synthesis, it may not be substituted for 
tha^, synthesis. 

^ Thi^ being understood, human research recom- 
menced ; men began to perceivo that the aim, the 
function of existence, myst also be the ultimate 
term of, that progressive development which con- 
stitutes ^existence itself; and that, therefore, in 
order to advance rapidly and directly towards that 
aim, it was first necessary to determine with ex- 
actitude the nature of that progressive develop- 
ment, and to act in accordance with it To know 
the LazVy and regulate human activity by the Law : 
such i? the best mode of stating the problem. 

Now the law of the individual can# only be de- 
duced from the law of the species. The individual 
mission can only be ascertained and defined by 
placing ourselves upon an elevation, enabling us to 
grasp and comprehend the whole. We must re- 
ascend to the conception of Humanity^ in order to 
ascertain the secret, rule, and law of life of the in- 
dividual, of man. Hence the necessity of a general 
co-operation, of harmony of effort, — in a word, of 
associatio7tj — in order to fulfil the work of all.* 

* “ Association,” I am sometimes told, “is no new principle. 
By prefixing it as the universal aim, you therefore neither creafe a 
new synthesis, nor the necessity for one. Association is only a 
method, a means of realising liberty and equality : it is a part of the 
old synthesis, nor do we see the nec;essity of a new one.” r 

I admit that association, in the usual acceptation of the word, is 
liothing more than the method of progress^ the means by whidP^pro- 
gress is gradually accomplished. With every step in advance, 




♦Hence ais6 the lieces^Ity of a complete alteration 
in the wganisation of the revolutionary party, m 
our theories of goveriynqnt, and in 9ur philolb- 
phical, political, and economical studies ; •all /)f 

association gains a corresponding ^egree of power and extension, 
and in this sense the tendency to association may be said t^ be 
contemporary with that progress, initiated — in regard to >in^ — with 
the earliest existence of our planet. It has exercised ai? action in 
all the syntheses now exhausted, and will exercise still greater in- 
fluence in the synthesis we seek to enthrone. But although its 
action always existed, mankind were unconscious of it, and in- 
fluenced by it without being themselves aware of it. Such has 
been the case with progress itself, with the law of gravity, with all 
great physical or moral truths. Their action existed long before it 
was revealed to us. 

But is not the difference between a law unknown, and a law 
declared, promulgated, and accepted, sufficient to constitute a new 
starting-point for the activity of the human intellect ? The 
once defined, the regulation of our action by it becomes a duty ; its 
fulfilment becomes the aim of all human endeavour, and the method 
of deriving the maximum of utility from its fulfilment becomes the 
study of every thinker. The human intellect no longer wastes 
precious time in researches the object of which has been realised. 
Power lo increased a hundred-fold when it is concentrated, and a 
definite direction is given to iis action. Previously to the promul* 
gallon of the Jaw, the mere instinctive sense of its existence could 
do no more than constitute a rights and a right almost always con- 
tested. 

Great historical epochs do not date from the existence of a law, I 
a truth, or a principle j but from the time of their promulgation. 
Were it not so, it would Ije idle to speak of distinct epochs or syn- 
theses ; truth is one, and eternal ; and the thought of God, in which 
was the germ of the world, contained them all. 

Equality existed as a principle long before Jesus, and the world 
was unccmsciously tending^ towards it. Why then admit the ex- 
istence of a Christian epoch ? 

TiPe earth described its grevolutions round the sun without 
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which have hitherto been inspired solely by the'' 
principle of liberty. The sacred word Humanity, 
pronounced^with a new meaning, has opened up a 
ri^w world before the eye of gepius — a new world 
as yet only forefelt — and commenced a new epoch. ‘ 

Is* any book required to prove this ? or is a 
longer explanation and development of the subject 
necessary in order to prove that such is indeed the 
actual intellectual movement, and that the labour 
and business of the age is the discovery of its own 
synthesis ? Have not all our schools of philosophy 

awaiting the revelations of Copernicus and Galileo, or the New- 
tonian ffonnulre. Why then do we make distinct astronomical 
epochs of the systems of Ptolemy and Newton ? 

And in days nearer our own, do not the the6rics of the Eng- 
lish school of economists, and those (too soon forgotten) of the 
Saint Simonians, conhtitute two distinct periods of economical 
science? Yet the substitution of the principle of association for 
that of liberty is ne\'c'itheless the sole difference between the one 
and the other. 

Now 1 believe that the time has arrived when the pi'inciplc of 
associ*ation, solemnly and universally promulgated, should become 
the starting-point of all theoretical and practical studies, having for 
their aim the progressive organisation o* human society, and be 
placed at the summit of our constitutiems, our codes, and our for- 
mula; of faith. And I say, moreovef, that the promulgation of a 
term directing our researches upon a path absolutely different from 
any yet tried, is sufticient to constitute, or at least to indicate a new 
epoch. 

For the rest, ours is not a formula of association only ; it is — ■ 
J'hirope, and, through its means, humanity, associated in the com- 
pleteness of aH its faculties and aU its ftirccs, under the , indispen- 
sable conditions of liberty, equality, and fi’aternity, for the realisa-c 
tioji of a common aim^ the discovery and progressive application of its 
law of life. 
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/or the last twenty years — even when abandoning 
the true path, and returning t6 the past — been 
seeking 4;he great unl^own quantity<i? Do not 
even those whose interest » it is to lead the hum»n 
-mind away from that search, confess this ? Our 
Catholici^n of the preseril day seeks to* reegneile 
Gregory VII. and Luther; the Papacy wifli the 
freedom and independence of the human spirit 

And we daily hear the word humanity 

proffered by the lips of materialists who are in- 
capable of appreciating its meaning, and ever and 
anon betray their natural tendencies to the indi- 
vidualism of the empire. Whether as a real Relief 
or as an enforced homage, the new epoch obtains 
its due acknowledgment from intellect almost with- 
out exception. 

Some of the more fervid apostles of progress 
lamented a short time ago that our enemies pirated 
our words without even understanding tin, ir mean- 
ing. But the complaint is puerile. It is precisely 
in such agreement, instinctive or compulsory 
though it be, that we may trace a visible sign of 
the Word of the new Epoch, Humanity. 

Every epoch has a faith of its own. Every 
synthesis contains the idea of an aim, of a mission. 
And every mission has its special instrument, its 
special forces, and its special lever of action. He’ 
«who should attempt to realise the mission of a 
giveif epoch with the irustrument of another, w^ould 
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have to pass through an indefinite series of ineffi-^ 
cadous endeavours. Overcome by the want of 
arfdlogy befjjveen the means and the end, he might 
bq,como a martyr, never a victor. 

Such is' the point to whicfi we have arrived. 
We all feel, both in heart and brain^ the presenti- 
ment of a great epoch ; and we have sought to 
make of the negations and analyses with which the 
eighteenth century was compelled to surround its 
newly-acquired victory, the banner of the faith of 
that epoch. Inspired by God to utter the sublime 
words — regeneration, progress, new mission, the 
future — we yet persist in striving to realise the ma- 
terial triumph of the programme contained in those 
words, with the instrument that served for the 
realisation of a mission now concluded. We invoke 
a social world, a vast harmonious organisation of 
the forces existing in undirected activity in that vast 
laboratory, the earth ; — and in order to call this 
new world into existence, and to lay the founda- 
tions of a pacific organisation, we have recourse to 
those old habits of rebellion which consume our 
forces within the circle of iivdiifidualisnu We pro- 
claim the future from the midst of ruins. Prisoners, 
whose chain had but been lengthened, we boasted 
ourselves emancipated and free, because we found 
ourselves able to move around the column to 
which we were bound. " « ^ 

It is for this that faith slumbers in the heart of 
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»the peoples: for. this that tlie , blood of in entire 
nation fails to fekindle it. 

"ill.. 

Faith requires an aiiu capable of embracing 
as a whole, pf^concentrating all its manifestaftions, 
of directing its various modes of activity, oy of re- 
pressing them all in favour of one alone. It re- 
quires an earnest unalterable conviction that that 
aim will be realised ; a profound belief in a mission, 
and the obligation to fulfil it ; and the conscious- 
ness of a supreme power watching over the path of 
the faithful towards its accomplishment. 'Hiese 
elements are indispensable to faith ; and where any^ 
- one of these is wanting, we shall have sects, schools, 
political parties, but no faith ; no constant hourly 
sacrifice for the sake of a great religious idea. 

Now we have no definite religious idea, no pro- 
found belief in an obligation entailed by a mission, 
no consciousness of a supreme protecting power. 
Our actual apostolate is a mere analytical opposi- 
tion ; our weapons are interests^ and our chief in- 
strument^f action is a theory of rights. We are, 
all of'lli^ notwithstanding our sublime presenti- 
mente, the sons of rebellion. We advance, like 
renegades, without a God, without a law, without a 
banner to lead us towards the future. Our former 
a^m has vanished from our view ; the new, dimly 
seen for an instant, is effaced by that doctrine of 

VOL, III. I 
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rights, which alone directs our labours. We make"' 

the individual both the means and the aim. 
We talk of Humanity — ac formula essentially re- 
li|[ious — and banish religion fr 9 m our work. We 
talk of synthesis, and yet neglect the most power- 
ful iffi^pactive element oY humaii ejwstence. Bold 
enough to be undaunted by th^dream of the ma- 
terial unity of Europe, we thoughtlessly destroy 
its moral unity by failing to recognise the primary 
condition of all association, — uniformity of sanction 
and belief. And it is amidst such contradictions 
that we pretend to renew a world. 

I do not exaggerate. I know there are excep- 
tions, and I admire them. But the mass of our 
party is as I describe it Its presentiments and 
desires belong to the new epoch ; the character of 
its organisation, and the meaii^ of which it seeks 
to avail itself, belong to the old. The party has 
long had., an instinctive sense of a great mission ^ 
con fitlS'a to it ; but it neither understands 'the true 
nature of that mission, nor the instruments fitted 
to achieve \% It is therefore incapable of success, 
and will remain so until it comprel^nds .that the 
cry of “ God wills //” must ife th<|fmernal watch- 
word of every undertaking like our own, having 
sacrifice for its basis, the people for its instrument, 
and Humanity for its aim. 

What 1 you complain that'^fixith is dead or dying, 
that the souls of men are withered by the ‘breath 
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\>f egotism, and yet you scorn all belief^;#&d pro- 
claim in your writings that religion morf ; 

that its day is over, and* that there rejigious 

future for the peopjks ! ' 

You marvel at the slow advaj» of the peoples 
on the path of sacrifice and association, ai\d yet 
you propose to them a programme of individuality, 
the sole value of which is negative ; the result of 
which is a method, not of organisation, but of 
juxtaposition, which, if; analysed, will be found to 
be nothing more than, Egotism wrapped in a mantle 
of philosophic formulae ! * 

You seek to perform a work of regener^ion, 
and — since without this all political organisation is 
fruitless — of moral personal amelioration ; and you 
Hope to accomplish it by banishing every religious 
idea from your w<|rk I • 

Politics merely accept man as he is, in his actual 
position and character ; define his tendencies, and 
regulate his action in harmony with them. The 
religious idea alone has power to transform both. 

The religious idea is the very breath of Human- 
ity ; its life, soul, conscience, and manifestation. 
Humanity only exists in the consciousness of its 
origih and the presentiment of its destiny ; and 
only reveals itself by concentrating its powers upon 
some one of the intermediate points between these 
tl^vo. Now this is precisely the function of the re- 
ligious idea. That idea constitutes a faith in an 
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origin common to us all ; sets before us, as a prinn^ 
cijple, a common future ; unites all the active facul- 
ties in one sfcle centre, whence they are continuously 
evolved and developed in th^ direction of that 
future, and guides the latent forces of the human 
mindS^llB| |d fes it. It lays hold of life in its every 
^fepect,. in its slightest manifestations ; utters 
its augury over the cradle and the tomb, and affords 
— philosophically speaking — at once the highest and 
the most universal formula of a given epoch of civil- 
isation ; the most simple and comprehensive expres- 
sion of its knozvledge (scientia) ; the ruling synthesis 
by \^hich it is governed as a whole, and by which 
its successive evolutions are directed from on high. 

Viewed with regard to the individual, the re- 
ligious conception is the sign of the relation exist- 
ing between him and the epoch to which he belongs ; 
the revelation of his function and rule of life ; the 
device beneath which he fulfils it. Thaf conception 
elevates and purifies the individual, and destroys 
egotism within him by^ttransporting the centre of 
activity from the inward to ' the outward. It has 
created for nian that theory of duty which is the 
parent of sacrifice ; which has inspired, and ever 
will inspire him to high and holy things ; thcsub- 
Jime theory which brings man nearer to God, lends 
to the human creature a spark of omnipotence, 
overleaps every obstacle, and converts the scaffold 
of the martyr into a ladder of triumph. It is as 
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far ibove the narrttw ahd impe^fgct theory p/ rights, 
as the law itself is above aj# one of to- conse- 
quences.? ^ 

Right is the faijh of individual. Duty j^ 
the common colleftive i^n. Right can but or- 
ganise resistance : it m|^ destroy, it cannot found, 
Duty builds up, asso<^'es, and unites ; it is denved 
from a general law, iraereas Right is derived only 
from human will. There is nothing therefore to 
forbid a struggle against Right : any individual.^! 
may rebci against any right in another which is ' 
injurious to him ; and the sole judge left between 
the adversaries is Force ; and sucl\, in fact, has fre- 
quently been the answ er w^hich societies based upon 
right have given to their opponents. 

Societies based upon Duty \v'Ould not be com- 
pelled to have recourse to force ; duty, once ad- 
mitted as the rule, excludes the possibility of 
struggle ; and by rendering the individual subject 
to the general aim, it cuts at the very root of those^ 
evils which Right is unable to prevent, and only 
affects to cure. Moreover, progress is not a neces- 

* The theory of rights is visibly a secondaiy idea, a deduction, 
which has lost sight of the principle from which it sprang ; a con- 
sequence which has been elevated into ,(an absolute doctrine, and 
granted a life of its own. 

Every right exi.sts in virtue of a law ; the law of the Being, the 
law which defines the nature of the subject in question. What is"** 
the law ? know not ; its discovery is the aim of the actual epoch ; 
J^ut the certainty that such a law exists is sufficient to necessitate 
the substitution of the idea of Duty for the idea of Right, 
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sary result of the doctrine of Right, it merely 
admits it as a fact. , The exercise of rights being 
cS* ne^sit^^ limited by capacity, progress is aban- 
t^oned to the arbitrary rule of an unregulated and 
aimless liberty. 

The doctrine of Rights puts an end to sacrifice, 
and oahcels martyrdom from the world : in every 
theor)^ of individual rights, interests become the 
governing and motive power, and martyrdom an 
absurdity, for what interest can endure beyond the 
tomb ? Yet, how often has martyrdom been the 
initiation of progress, the baptism of a world ! 

Every doctrine not based upon Progress con- 

a 

sidered as a necessary law, is inferior to the idea 
and the demai^s of the epoch. Yet the doctrine 
of rights still ^es us with sovereign sway ; rules 
even that repu^ican party which assumes to be 
the party of pro|^ess and initiation in Europe ; and 
the liberty of tl^,;i^epublicans — although they in- 
stinctively proffer '^e words duty, sacrifice, and 
mission — is still a ti^eory of resistance ; their re- 
ligion — if indeed they ^eak of any — a formula of 
the relation between God and the individual ; the 
political organisation they invoke and dignify by 
the name of social^ d mere Aries of defences raised 
up around laws framed t<ysccure the liberty of eac/i 
to follow out his (nun aim, his own tendencies, and 
his own interests ; their definition of the Law does 
not go beyond the expression of the general will ; 
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^their formula of association h society founded on 
Rights ; their faith does not oVerpass the limits 
traced out nearly a cenj^ury ago by a n&n — him^df 
the incarnation o^ struggle — in a declaration rf>f^ 
rights. Their theories of government are theories 
of distrust ; their organic problem, a remnant of 
patched-up Constitutionalism, reduces itself *10 the 
discovery of a point around which individuality and 
association, liberty and law, may oscillate for ever 
in resultless hostility ; their people is too often a 
caste — the most useful and numerous it is true — in 
open rebellion against other castes, and seeking to 
enjoy in its turn the rights given by God to all ; 
their republic is the turbulent intolerant democracy 
of Athens ;* their war-cry a cry of vengeance, and 
their symbol Spartacus. 

Now this is the eighteenth century over again 
— its philosophy ; its human synthesis ; its ma- 

* 1 he word democracy, although it expresses energetically and 
with historical precision the secret of the ancient world, is — like all 
the political phrases of antiquity — below the conception of the 
future Kpoch which we republicans are bound to initiate. The ex- 
pression Social Governmcit w'ould be preferable as indicative of the 
idea of association, which is the life of the Epoch. The word 
democracy was inspired by an idea of rebellion, sacred at the time, 
but^still rebellion. Now every such idea is imperfect, and Inferior 
to the idea of unity which will be the dogma of the future. Demo- 
cracy is .fijjfgestive of struggle ; it is the cry of Spartacus, the expres- 
sion and inanifestation of a people in its first arising. Government* 
— the s#cial institution — ^represents a people triumphant ; a people 
that constitutes itsolf. The gradual extinction of aristocracy will 
cancel the word democracy. 
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terialist policy ; its spirit of analysis and Prolestant^^ 
criticism ; its sovereignty of the individual ; its 
t)e|;^ation ofVan ancient religious formula ; its dis* 
tr^ist of all authority ; its spirit of emancipation 
and resistance. It is the Frenc*h Revolution over 
again ; the past, with tte addition of a few pre- 
sentiments ; servitude to old things surrounded 
with a prestige of youth and novelty. 

VIII. 

The past is fatal to our party. The French 
Revolution — I say it with deep conviction — crushes 
Us. It weighs like an incubus upon our hearts, and 
forbids them to beat. Dazzled by the grandeur of 
that titanic struggle, we prostrate ourselves before 
it even yet. We expect its programme to furnish 
us with both men and things ; we strive to co2:)y 
Robespierre and St. Just, and search the records of 
the Clubs of 1791 and 1793 for titles to give to the 
sections of 1833 and 1834. But while we thus ape 
our fathers, we forget that their greatness consisted 
in the fact that they aped no one. They derived 
their insj^iration from contemporary sources, from 
the wants of the masses, from the elements by 
which they were surrounded. And it was precisely 
because the instruments they used were adapted 
•^to the aim they had in view, that they achieved 
miracles. ^ * •' 

Why should we not do as they have done ? 
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^hy, while we study* and respect traditio^n> should 
we not advance ) It duty to venerate our 

fathers* greatJj^ss, and^&mandof the^r sepulchres 
a pledge of u Ae fi|tu re* itself ; 
God alone, tn^Father or revelation's^ and of all 
epochs, can direct us upon its boundless path^ 

Let us arise, therefore, and endeavour" to be 
great in our turn. To be so, we must comprehend 
our mission in all its completeness. We — the men 
of the present — are standina^etvveen two epochs ; 
between the tomb of one wTOd and the cradle of 
another ; between the boundary-line of the indi- 
vidual synthesis and the confines of the synthesis 
Humanity. What we have to do is to fix our eyes 
upon the future w^hile we break the last links of the 
chain that Wnds us to the past, and deliberately 
advaj^e* have emancipated ourselves from 

the ^bu^cs ^ the Mst ; let us now emancipate our- 
selves i^^Porics. The eighteenth century 

fiiflilone its^ff k. Our fathers sleep proudly and 
calmly tombs : they repose, wTapped in 

their flagf^i^S^rriors after a battle. Fear not to 
offend them. i[*hcir banner, dyed red in the blood 
of Christ, transmitted by Luther to the Convention^ 
to be raised upon the corpses of those slain in the 
battles of the peoples, is a sacred legacy to us all. 
None will ventuie to lay hands upon it ; and we will * 
rreturn hereafter and lay at its foot, where our 
fathers lie buried, th^ laurels we have won in pur 
turn. 
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Our present duty is to found the policy of th^ 
nineteenth century ; to re-ascend, through philo- 
sophy, to f^th ; to define md organise association ; 
t« proclaim Humanity;^ initiate a new epoch. 
Upon that initiation does the material realisation 
of the past epoch depend. 

These things are not new. I know it, and confess 
it gladly. My voice is but one among many that 
have announced nearly the same ideas ; affirming 
that association is the fundamental principle by 
which our political labours should henceforth be 
directed. Many great men have condemned the 
exclijsive worship of the doctrine of Rights, the ulti- 
mate formula of individuality now degenerating 
into materialism : many schools, both past and pre- 
sent, have invoked Duty, as the anchor of salvation 
for society tormented by inefficacious aspirations. 

Why then do I insist so much upon their want 
of foresight ? What matters it ^vptt^er the> preach 
the adoption of this term as the ^mtre of a new 
programme, or only as a development of the old } 
So long as they join with us in crying forward ! 
what matters it that they persist in confounding 
association with fraternity; or Humanity — the com- 
plex unity of all the Imman faculties organised in 
the pursuit of the same afifh — with the liberty and 
' equality of all men } Wherefore, by promulgating 
the idea of a new epoch, create a new enterprisCc 
and consequently new difficulties ? 
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Is our question then a me^ question of words 
alone ? 

I do riot think so. ^ 

It is important^ to affirm the new ejfochr^to 
affirm that what we now preach is in fact a new 
programme ; and this fdi* a reason that should 1?^ 
universally recognised and admitted. We desire 
not njerely to think, but to act. We are seeking 
not merely the emancipation of a people, and of 
some other peoples through it, but the emancipa^ 
tion of the peoples. 

Now the true emancipation of the peoples can 
only be effected through the conscience <jf the 
peoples. They will not act efficaciously until they 
recognise a newly-revealed aim, for the realisation 
of which the labour of all, the equality of all, and 
an initiative, are required. Until they arrive at the 
recognition of such an aim, there is no hope of faith, 
sacrifice, or active enthusiasm from them. They 
will remain inert ; and, dominated by the prestige of 
the previous initiative, they will leave the duty of 
realising and exhausting its consequences to that 
people who by assuming the glory of the initiative 
rendered themselves responsible for its fulfilment. 

They will be content to follow slowly in their 
footsteps, but do no more. And if, for reasons to 
them unknown, that people should stop short upon* 
the w^, they will stop short also. Silence, inaction, 
and suspension of life will follow. Such is the 
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spectacle presented by Europe at the present , 
day.: 

*^The ideW of a new epQph, by implying a uew 
to "be Reached, leaves the initiative to the future, 
and thereby awakens the general conscience to 
activity. It substitutes Spontaneity for imitation ; 
the adiievement of a special mission for the jnere 
performance of an executive part in the mission of 
others ; Europe for France. We thus furnish a new 
element of revolutionary activity. 

By the affirmation of a new epoch, we affirm the 
existence of a new synthesis ; a general idea des- 
tined ^to embrace all the terms of the anterior syn- 
thesis, ////j on<5 ; and starting from that new term 
to co-ordinate 'Idl the historical series, all tfee facts, 
all the manifesta^ns of life, all the aspects of the 
human problem, ail^he branches of human know- 
ledge that are ranged beneath it We give a new 
and fruitful impulse to the labours of intelligence ; 
we proclaim the necessity of a new encyclopaedia, 
which, by summing up and comprehending all the 
progress achieved, w^ould constitute a new progress 
in itself. We place beyond all controversy, in the 
rank of ascertained truths, all the terms which have 


been the aim of past revolutions, — the liberty, 
equality, and fraternity of men, and of peoples. 

^We separate ourselves for ever from the epoch of 
exclusive individuality, and, sail more decisively 
therefore, from that individualism which is the 
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Materialism of that epoch. We close up the paths 
teethe' past ^ ; ^ ^ 

And finally, by that^affirmation jyjb reject every 
doctrine of eclect5^:rsni and* transition ; every irS- 
perfect formula containing the statement of a 
problem without any attempt to solve it; every 
school seeking to conjoin life and death, and to re- 
new^ the world through the medium of an extinct 
synthesis. 

By the very character of the epoch we pro- 
claim, w^e furnish a new basis to the principle of 
universal suffrage ; we elevate the political ques- 
tion to the height of a philosophical concep- 
tion ; we constitute an apostolate of Humanity 
by asserting that common law of nations which 
should be the sign of our faith. We consecrate 
those sudden spontaneous collective movements 
of the people which will initiate and translate the 
new synthesis in action. We lay the foundations 
of an humanitarian faith, to the height of which the 
republican party must elevate itself in order to^ 
succeed. For every epoch has its baptism of 
faith : our epoch lacks that baptism as yet, but we 
can at least make ourselves its precursors. 


IX. 

Ours is then no idle contest of words alone. 
©Upon the direction now chosen by the party, I 
believe, depend^ the success or failure of the cause 
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we sustain. It was as a political party that we fell/? 
It IS as aV^ligious party that we must arise a^iii. 
The religious element is Universal, immortal : it 
Ifeth universalises and unites. Every great revolu- 
tion has borne its stamp, and revealed it in its 
origin or in its aim. Through it is association 
fooj^ec;!. The initiators of a new world, are 
bound to lay the foundations of a moral an 

humanitarian Catholicism. 

We advance, encouraged by the sacred pro- 
mise of Jesus ; we seek the new gospel, of which 
before dying he gave us the immortal hope, and of 
which the Cliristian gospel is but the germ, even as 
man is tlie germ of Humanity. 

Upon the soil rendere^Truitful by the blood of 
fifty generations of martyrs, we stand with Lessing 
to hail the gigantic future, wherein the lever of ac- 
tion shall rest upon the Fatherland as its fulcrum, 
with Humanity for its scope and aim ; wherein the 
peoples shall bind themselves in a common pact, 
^nd meet in brotherhood to define the future mis- 
sion of each, the function of each in the general 
association, gov^erned by one Law for all, one God 
for all. 

It is our part to hasten the moment when re- 
volution, the alarum of the peoples, shall summon 
a convention which shall ,be a council-general in 
truth. Our war must therefore be a holy war ; a*- 
crusade. The name of God must be inscribed upon 
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^ur banner and govern our a:ctions. Upon the 
rui^s of the old world a new territor^^^ill arise, 
whereon the peoples shall burn the incense of re- 
conciliation. AncJ m.\xy e^ich of us be able tb 
answer, when asked : Whence come yon ? In the 
name of whom do you preach ? 

I have frequently heard these question^ asked. 
It has.^J^een frequently affirnr'ed of our little nucleus 
of apostolate, that we republicans lack a philoso- 
phical.;^! gin, an incontrovertible principle, as the 
source of out belief. It is worthy of note, that 
they wl^q make this accusation are men who believe 
themselves possessed of a philosophy, because some 
of their followers have made a collection of philo- 
sophies ; a religion, because they have priests ; a 
political doctrine, because they have grapeshot and 
spies. Nevertheless, the cry has been taken up 
by men of good faith, who could not fail to ob- 
serve the want of unity visible in our ranks ; the 
absence of a harmonising synthesis and religious 
belief, not easily reconciled with that social and re- 
ligious aim the republicans continually profess. 

Now w^e can answer : 

We come in the name of God and Humanity. 

We believe in one God ; the author of all 
existence ; the absolute living Thought, of whom 
our world is a ray, the universe an incarnation. 

0 We believe in a general, immutable law : a law 
which constitutes our mode of existence ; embraces 
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the whole Series of possible phenomena ; exercises 
a continuous action upon the universe, and ail 


therein comprehended, both in its physical/and 
^Inorar'aspect. % ^ 

As every IjJSjfi^umes an aim to be reached, 
we Jjelieve inJK progressive development of the 
faculties ,g^aWorces — faculties in action — of all 


livmg things towards that unknown aim. Were 
this not so, the law would be useless, and exist- 


ence unintelligible. 

Every law being interpreted and verified by its “ 
stihjecty we believe in Humanity, — the collective and 
continuous Being that sums up and comprehendsf 
the ascending series of organic creations; the most ' 
perfect manifestation of the thought of God upon 
our globe — as the sole interpreter of 

We believe that harl^ny betwe^the subject 
and the law being the ^idition M all normal 
existence, — the known and^lmme<iiate aim of all 
endeavour is the establishmerilcof this harmony in 
ever- in creasing completeness and Security, through 
the gradual discovery aiid comprehension of the 
law, and identification of its subject with it. 

We believe in association, — which is but the 


reduction to action of our faith in one sole God, 
and one sole law, and one sole aim, — as the only 
means we possess of realising the truth ; as the 
method of progress; the path'leading towards per- 
fection. The highest possible degree of human. 
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jn'ogress will corres^nd to the discovery and appli- 
c^|>n of the vastest possible formula of a??,>ociation. 

beliwej therefore^ IP the Holy t^Iliance of 
the Peoples as bein^' the vastest formula of *a.sso- 
ciation possible in our epoch ;r-in the liberty and 
equality of the peoples, witlibut which no true ass<> 
ciatidn can exist ; — ^in nationality^ which is tliC con^ 
science qi' thQ peoples, and which, by assigning td 
them their part in the work of association, their 
functioij in humanity, constitutes their mission 
tipon earth, that is to say, their individuality; 
without which neither liberty nor equality are 
possible ; — in the sacred Fatherland, cradle^ of 
nationality ; altar and vrorkshop of the individuals 
of which each people is compos^. 

And since the law is one ; since it governs alike 
the two aspects, internal and external, of the life 
of each being ; the two modes — personal a|id rela- 
tive — subjective and objective — of every existence, 
--^e hold the same creed with regard to each 
people, and the individuals of which it is composed, 
that we hold with regard to humanity, and the 
nations of which it is composed. ^ 

As we believe in the association of the peoples, 
so do we believe in the association of the individuals 
of which each people is composed : we believe that 
it is their sole method of progress ; the principle 
destined 1:o predominate over all their institutions,, 
and the pledge of their harmony of action. 

VOL, lit • K \ 
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,As we^believe in the libeFty and equality 
the peo^es, so do we believe in the liberty fwd 
equality of the men of e^ery people, and m the 
"inviolability of the human Eg(*.y which is the con- 
science of the individual and assigns to him his 
part in th^^^condary association; his function in 
the nation, his special mission of citizenship within 
the sphere of the Fatherland. 

And as we believe in Humanity as the sole 
interpreter of the law of God, so do we bejieve in 
the people of every state as the sole master, sole 
sovereign, and sole interpreter of the law of hu- 
inanity, which gpyerns every national mission. Wc 
believe in the pimple, one and indivisible ; recog- 
nising neither cal||s nor privileges, save those of 
genius and virtue ;^%either proletariat nor ar^o^ 
cracy, whether landed or financial ; but siip]^y an 
aggregafe of faculties and forces consecrated to the 
wellbeing of all, to the ac!kninistratip%ipf the com- 
mon substance and possessio*?,^ tl^cfettestrial globt. 
We believe in the people, ond and independent ; 
.so organised as to harmqiii^ ilhe individual facul- 
ties with the social idea ; ifi^hg by the fruits of its 
own labour, united in feting after the greatest 
possible amount of general wellbeing, and in 
respect for the rights of individuals. We believe 
in the people bound together in brotherhood by a 
common faith, tradition, and idea of love ; striving 
towards the progressive fulfilment of its special^ 
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mission; consecrated to an apostolate of duties; 
nV^^er forgetful of a truth once attaiacc!, ^ut never 
sinkii^g into inertness ini/cpnsequence of its attain- 
ment ; revering the Word ot^ past generatiorfs, ye^ 
bent on using the present as a bridge between the ^ 
past and the future ; adoring revelations rather 
than revealers, and capable of the gradual solution 
6f the problem of its destiny on earth. 

God and his law ; Humanity and its work of 
interpretation, progress, association, liberty, and 
equality; — these, with that dogma of the PEOPLE, 
which is the vital principle of the republican party, 
are all united in our belief.* No achievement of 

* This is not an exposition of doctrine, but a series of bases of 
belief, disjointed it is true, and only affirmed ; but yet containing 
enough to show our philosophical and religious conception. Our 
political creed is composed of the consequences, more or less evi- 
dent and direct, of that conception. It may easily be understood 
how the mere fact of the affirmation of a new epoch ^nd a new 
synthesis, removes us from all those who do but regard themselves 
as co7iiinue7‘s^ so to speak, and who believe that the belongs 

to one sole people, the depositaries of the highest formula of pro- 
gress hitherto attained. The principle that the new synthesis must 
include all the terms of the anterior synthesis, plus one, is the 
formal negation of every th<.<a-y the tendency of which is to destroy, 
not to harmonise ; of every political school that merely leads to 
the substitution of one class for another, one social element for 
another ; — of every exclusive system, which, — ^like that of Baboeuf, 
would cancel liberty in the name of some deceptive chimera of 
equality ; eliminate the greatest of moml facts, the Ego, and render 
all progress impossible. It is equally the negation of that American 
school, wMch makes of therindividual the centre of all things ; re- 
solves every political problem in favour of mere liberty ; crushes the 
principle of association beneath the omnipotence of the human ; 
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iflll^past is rejected. Before us is the evolution of 
a future which the two eternal elements of e^^ify 
wganisation — the individ^^^l and humanity, Ij^fty 
‘‘fend association — will be harmonised; in. which 
oiK^yyie synthesis, a veritable religious formula, 
wilfpwithout suppressing any in favour of the 
rest— embrace all the revelations of progress, all 
ho^ ideas that have been successively trani^^ 
niittcd ® us by providential design. 

“ W*n, in the presence of the Young Europe 
hW arising, all the altars of the old world shall 

t : overthrown, two new altars will be raised upon 
e soil made lfuitful by the divine Word. 

** And the hiSad of the initiator-people shall in- 
scribe upon one t^^^athcrland, upon the other Hu- 

" 

condemns all progress to be Tipade by fits and starts impossible of 
calculation ; introduces distrust fts an element of the civil organisa- 
tion ; dismembers the social unity into an independent duality of 
temporal and spiritual power ; and by its doctrine that the law is 
Atheist^ and its belief in the sovereignty of rights and interests, 
instils materialism, individualism, egotism and contradiction into 
the minds of men. 

Our conception of Humanity as the sole "Interpreter of the law 
of God, separates us from every school which would divide pro- 
gress into two distinct epochs, and circumscribe it, as it were by 
force, in one sole determinate synthesis or religion, that woxild 
close up and imprison the tradition of humanity within the doc- 
trine of one sole revealerj or break the continuity of human work 
with the doctrine of a periodical intervention from on high, a series 
of integral renovations absolutely separate and distinct each from 
the other ; or a series of social formula each of them the issue of 
revelation, and separated by an intermediate abyss. • , 

Our principle of the Pcoixle, — which is but tlie application e/ 
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mancty. As children of the same mother, as brethren 
gaife^ered t9gether,the peoples shall assemble around 
thoste'/ltars, and make sa?:ri^c^ in peace and love. 

' ^And the*incen''e^|»se altars shall ascend 
to heaven in two colj|^^F which gradually^ 
approach each oth^^ffl^|^iey unit^on high*, in 
God,^ 

whensoever ine3^'Mri9rDe Qiymj^ in their 
asceraRhe^ shall be fr^^cide on ea^rth : and 
mothers shatf weep on earth and ang^s shall weep 
in hgaven.** * 

How suppose that all these things were repeated 
in Europe, not as the mere expression of an indivi- 
il belief, but as the Word, the conscience of the 
fitire party of progress — suppose that the religious 



inity to each nation, — leads us to universal 
tation of the people — as a direct consequence 
[horisation : it implies the exclusion of eveiy 
^whether exercised by a man or by a caste, 
isociation. considered as the sole means of 
iplete liberty of all special and secondary 
any purpose not inconsistent with the 


the do| 
suffrage- 
requiring na?J 
undelegatcd 

The piiij 
progress, imp 
associations, 
moral law. 

The principle of njWal unity, without which association is impos- 
sible, implies the of a general elementary education which 
shall explain the programme of the association (society) to all its 
members. And the principle of the inviolability of the individual 
implies not only the absolute freedom of the press, the abolition of 
capital punishment and of every form of punishment calculated not 
to improve but merely to restrain or suppress the individual, but 
aliio a compete theory of labour, considered as the manifestation of 
the individual, and representation and expression of his worth, 

* Foi de la Jeune Europe.” — (Unpublished.} 
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principle should once again illumine our path Md 
unify labours — suppose that the words GocJ^d 

Humanity, were united fti our popular syn^fbol as 
the object and its imag^ the idea and the form 
thinlj|ybu that our words ^’ould fail to rouse the 
j^uffering multitudes that wil^but wait and hope 
and pray unft the religious ^IP of the Crusades — 
God wiH^|@— be bounded in their ears P^Think 
you that bg^een our Holy Alliance and the 
accursed Pact"'5^ called ; between the apostles of 
fr^e and prog^sive movement, and the^nert 
sophists of old Eitoopc, — they would fail to recog- 
nise which side W^s with God, with his Law, his 
Truth? 

Whereso God M there is the people. 

The instinctiv^: philosophy of the people is 
Faith in Him. 

And when that fciith shall be not bnly upon 
your lips but in your hearts ; when your acts shall 
correspond to your wwds, and vi^e shall sanctify 
your life, as liberty has sanctified fpur intelligence ; 
when united, brothers and believers, and rallied 
round one sole banner, you appear before mankind 
as seekers after Good, and they say of you amongst 
themselves : T/irsc 7U€n are a livhig religion — think 
you your appeal to the peoples will not meet with 
a ready response ? think you that the palm of that 
European initiative, sought for by all and destined 
to benefit all, would not speedily be gathered ? 
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Great ideas create great pec^ples. J^et your life 
l\ the living summary of one sole orgrmic ideai. 

ge the horizon of tltte peoples. . Liberate their 
conscience from the mateHalism by which it is 
weighed down. Set a vast mission before them. Sie- 
baptize them. Material iifterests when offended do . 
but produce dmeutes : principles alone can generate 
revolutions. The question now agitating the world ; 
is a religious question. Analysis, and anarchy o{\ 
religious belief, have extinguished faith in the hearts 
of the peoples. Synthesis, and unity of religious 
belief will rekindle it, 

. - Then, and then only, will that true energy which 
gathers new strength amid obstacles take the place 
of the false energy which sinks under every delusion. 
Then will cease the disunion and distrust that now 
torment us, multiplying sects, and hindering associa- 
tion ; making a little centre of every individual ; 
raising up camps on every side, but giving us no 
army ; dividing mankind into poets, and men of 
prose and calculation ; men of action, and men of 
intellectual speculation. 

Then will disappear from amongst our party 
that impure and equivocal class which dishonours 
our ranks, and by the introduction of a duality be- 
tween word and action, creates doubts and distrust 
of our symbol ; which prates of virtue, charity, and 
sacrifice, with vice in its heart, dishonour on its 
brow, and egotism in its soul ; which leaves the 
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stigma oT its ynmorality upon our flag ; which hides 
itself in tv day of battle; and reappears when 
danger is over to gather up the spoils of the con- 
quered; and contaminate and destroy the fruits of 
tjie vkilory. 

TIjeh will men’s prejtidices vanish one by one^ 
and with them the influence of the nameless tribe 
of the weak and timid who blame our cry of action 
because themselves deficient in courage ; who im- 
plore a little hope for their country as an alms from 
an embassy, and drag the sacredness of exile 
through ministerial itiud ; who imagine that the 
salvation of nations may be compassed by diplo- 
matic artifice ; who conspire by apeing the arts and 
habits of police-agents ; who mock at enthusiasm, 
deny the power of inspiration and of sacrifice, terni, 
martyrdom imprudence, and employ the calcula-^ 
tions of arithmetic to solve the problem of 
generation of the peoples. 

Then will the numerous contradictions which 
render the party inferior to its mission disappear ; 
the lips of patriots will cease, to utter the word 
foreigner as a term of reproach, Which in men call- 
ing themselves brothers and recfeiWicans is a blas- 
phemy against the cross of Chflst. The cowardly 
hesitation which yet prev’-ents st> many from openly 
confessing the faith that is in them, causes them to 
tremble at the calumnies issuing from the eflemy’s 
camp, and covers those who should stand forth as 



tite apostles pi trum witn a sei^ance-oi error and 
cr^pip, wiljl cease; as weSf as‘^he fast.\iation of 
ancttiHt names substitutai for principJes, w^ich has 
been the destruction of, so 'many revolutions hy^ 
causing the sacrifice of the new idea to the tradi^ 
tions of the past. * The illogical inconsistent spirit 
which practically denies human unity by claiming 
unlimited liberty for the few, with absolute intolJrr 
ance for the rest, will be overcome ; — the angrj^ j 
polemics nourished by hatred, which attack men in-: 
steady of things, assume principles only to falsify 
them in application, betraying every instant a spirit 
of petty nationalism and jealousy, and wasting 
energy in insignificant skirmishes, will cease ; and 
with it Qur forgetfulness of the martyrs who are 
out Saints, the great men who are our Priests, the 
' great deeds which are our prayers to God. 

Faith, which is intellect, energy, and love, will 
put an end to the discords existing in a society 
which has neither church nor leaders ; which in- 
vokes a new world, but forgets to ask its secret, its* 
Word, from God. 

With faith will revive poetry, rendered fruitful 
by the breath of God, and by a holy creed. Poetry, 
exiled now from a world a prey to anarchy ; poetry, 
the flower of the angels, nourished by the blood of 
martyrs, and watered by the tears of mothers^ 
blossoming often among ruins, but ever coloured, 
by the rays of dawn ; poetry, a language prophetic 
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of Humanity, European in essence, and national in 
form, Will make known to us the fatherland 
all the nations hitherto dii/ided ; translate re- 
ligious and social synthesis through art, and render 
^till lovelier by its light, Woman, an angel* fallen 
it is. true, but yet nearer heaven than we, and 
hasteh her redemption by restoring her to her 
mtesion of inspiration, prayer, and pity, so divinely 
symbolised by Christianity in Mary. 

Poetry will sing to us the joys of martyrdom ; 
the immortality of the vanquished ; the tears that 
expiate ; the sorrows that purify ; the records, 
hoptjs, and traditions of the past world twining 
around the cradle of the new. It will whisper 
words of consolation to those children of suffering, 
sent amongst mankind too soon ; those powerful 
but doomed souls, who, like Byron, have no con- 
fidant on earth, and whom even yet men seek to 
deprive of their God. Poetry will teach the young 
the nobleness of sitrifice, of constancy, and silence ; 
of feeling oneself alone without desp^Ving, in an 
existence of suffering unknown or misatoderstood ; 
in long years of bitterness, wounds, /and delusion, 
endured without murmur or lament^ it will teach 
them to have faith in things to conie, and to labour 
unceasingly to hasten their conjfiig, even though 
without hope of living to witness their triumph. 

Are these illusions Do *1^ presume tdo far in^ 
asking such prodigies of faith in an age still under- 
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mtiied by scepticism’; ameng men still slaves of 
^the Ego, who love little, and forget <;arly ; who 
be? r about discouragefnent in their hearts, and are' 
earnest in nothing save 'in the calculations ^of 
egotism, and the passing pleasures of the hour ? ♦ 
No : 1 do not ask too much. It is necessary 
that these things should be, and they will be. I 
have faith in God, in the power of truth, and in the 
historic logic of things. I feel in my inmost heart 
that the delay is not for long. The principle which 
was the soul of the old world is exhausted. It is 
our part to clear the way for the new principle; and 
should we perish in the undertaking, it shall, yet be 
cleared. 


X. 

The sky was dark, the heavens void ; the 
peoples strangely agitated, or motionless in stupor. 
Whole nations disappeared. Others lifted their 
heads as if to view their fall. Throughout the 
world was a dull sound of dissolution. All trembled ; 
the heavens and the earth, Man was hideous to 
behold. Placed between two infinites, he had no 
consciousness of either; neither of his future, nor 
of his past. All belief, was extinct. Men had no 
faith in the gods, no belief in the republic. So- 
ciety was no more : there existed a Power stifling 
itself in blood, or consuming itself in debauchery • 
a senate, miserably apeing the majesty of the past, 
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ifcat voted millions and' statues to the tyrant : prae^ 
torians, wfio despised the one, and slew the other : 
informers, Ibphists, and tlie slavish crowd ^ho 
cl&pped their hands. Great principles were no 

more. Material interests existed still. The father- 

• 

land was no more, the solemn voice of Brutus had 
proclain^d the death of virtue from its tomb. 
Good men departed that they might not be defiled 
by contact with the world. Nerva allowed himself 
to die of hunger. Thraseus poured out his blood 
in libation to Jupiter the Liberator. The soul of 
man had fled : the senses reigned alone. The 
multitude dema^^ded bread and the sports of the 
circus. Philosophy had sunk first into scepticism, 
then into epicureanism, then into subtlety and 
words. Poetry was transformed into satire. 

Yet there were moments when men were terror- 
struck at the solitude around them, and trembled at 
their isolation. They ran to embrace the cold and; 
naked statues of their once-venerated gods ; to 
implore of them a spark of moral life, a ray of faith, 
even an illusion ! They departed, their prayers 
unheard, with despair in their heifeirts and blas- 
phemy upon their lips. Such were the times j they 
resembled our own. 

Yet this was not the death agony of the world. 
It was the conclusion of one evolution of the world 
which had reached its ultimate expression. A great 
epoch was exhausted, and passing away to give 
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place to another, the m*st utteranc^ c ‘ which had^ 
aii-eady been heard in the north, and awaited 
^he Initiator^ to be Revealed. 

J3e, came. Th^ ||ie most full of love, the 
most sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired 
by God and the future, th&t men have yet seen on ‘ 
earth; Jesus. He bent over the corpse^ 6t the 
dead world, and whispered a word of faith. Over , 
the clay that had lost all of man but the movement > 
and the form, he uttered words until then unknown, 
.sacrifice^ a heavenly origin. And the dead 
rarose. A new life circulated through the clay, 
which philosophy had tried in vain to reanipiate. 
From that corpse arose the Christian world, the ^ 
world of liberty and equality. From that clay 
arose the true -Man, the image of God, the pre- 
cursor of Humanity. 

Christ expired. All he had asked of mankind 
wherewith to save them — says Lamennais-— was a 
cross whereon to die. But ere he died he had 
announced the glad tidings to the people. To 
those who asked of him from whence he had re- 
ceived it, he answered : From God, the Father. 
From the height of his cross he had invoked him 
twice. Therefore upon the cross did his victory 
begin and still does it endure. 

Have faith, their, O you who suffer for the noble 
: cause f apostles of" a truth which the world of to- 
day comprehends not ; warriors in the sacred fight 
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whom it yet stigmatises wfth the name of rebels. 
To-morrow, perhaps, this world, now incredulous 
or indifferent, will bow ddwn before you ii^rholy 
4§nthusiasm. To-morrow^.victory will bless the ban- 
ner of your crusade. Walk in faith and fear no^t 
That which Christ has done, humanity may do. 
Believq an^ you will conquer. Believe and the 
peo^^pp,t l^t will follow you. Action is the Word 
thought alone is but his shadow. They 
who disjoin thought and action seek to divide Deity, 
and deny the eternal Unity. Cast them forth from 
your ranks, for they who are not ready to bear wit- 
ness .to their faith with their blood, are no true 


believers. % 

From y<^ cross of sorrow and persecution, pro- 
claim the rel||.ion of the epoch. * Soon shall it 
receive the consolation of faith. Let not the hate- 


ful cry of reaction /be heard on your lips, nor the 
sombre formula of conspirator, but the ^alm 
and solemn words of the days to come. FroiA our 
cross of misery and persecution, we men of exile, 
the representatives in heart and faith of the en- 
slaved races, of millions of men constrained to 
silence, will respond to your appeakund say to our 
brothers : The alliance is founded, j,'* Answer your 
persecutors with the formula Go^ and the people. 
They may rebel and blaspheme ^against it for a 
while, but it will be accepted and worshipped by*, 
the peoples. 
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Upon a day in the ffixteentli century, at Rome, 
some men bearing the title of ^Inquisitors^ who as- 
sume^ to derive wisdofti and authority from God 
himself, were assembLd ^o decree the immobilit]^ 
of the earth. A prisoner stood before them. His 
brow was illumined by genms. He had outstripped 
time and mankind, and revealed the secret of a 
world. 

It was Galileo. 

The old man shook his bald and venerable head. 
His soul revolted against the absurd violence of 
those who sought to force him to deny the truths 
revealed to him by God. But his pristine energy 
was worn down by long suffering and sorrow ; the 
monkish menace crushed him. He strove to 
• submit. He raised his hand, he too, to declare the 
immobility of the earth. But as he raised his 
hand, he raised his weary eyes to that heaven they 
had searched throughout long nights to read 
thereon one line of the universal law ; they en- 
countered a ray of that sun which he so well knew 
motionless amid the moving spheres. Remorse 
entered his heart : an involuntary cry burst from 
the believer's soul : Eppiir si muove ! and yet it 
moves. 

Three centuries have passed away. Inquisi- 
tors, — inquisition, — absurd theses imposed by force, 

. — all ttlese have disappeared. Naught remains but 
the well-established movement of the earth, ,and 
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the si^&inie cry of Galilfeo floating above Ae 
ages. 

Child of Humanity, rsSse thy brow to tljp sun 
bf God, and read upon the keavens : It moves. 
Faith and action ! The future is ours. 





Xkk ^pregoing pamphlet and pthers published from 
time to time by Gei man or Swiss writers associate<f 
with us ; our journal and the visibly increasing in- ^ 
fluence of the Italian Apostolate in a country 
strategically important, but which had untjil that 
time remained indifferent to the European move- ' 
ment, served as a pretext for another and a yet 
more relentless persecution. 

* So long as Paris, by the common consent of the 
enslaved peoples, had been the sole focus of republi- 
can agitation it was easy to watch over and restrain 
it. It was otherwise when the minds of men ^ere 
released from the subservience which confided the 
perennial initiative into the hands of France, ^and 
the agitation broke forth in various directions, even 
taking the offensive in those countries where there 
existed a strong instinct of Nationality, and a con- 
sciousness of violated rights. The governments all 
beheld with uneasiness the increasing power of a 
party whose avowed aim was a new partition of 
Europe, and the raising of a banner whiclj they 
foresaw would sooner or^later become the banner of 
the Epoch. And it was determined among them 
to crush it. 

f The diplomatic agents of the various govern- 
ments of Europe, from France to the petty princes 
of Italjl^, from Russia and Austria to the little states 
'iVQ3L.'ni. L 
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of Gerr^any, intimated toP the weak and illiberal 
Swiss government that it i^ust put an end to our 
apostolate, and disperse our association. To^facili- 
tate the disgraceful concessionf they adopted the 
usual methods of espionage and false accusations. 
Upon the occasion of the assassination of a 
certain Lessing, who was stabbed by an unknown 
hand near Zurich, they built up a complete edifice 
of imaginary secret societies after the antique 
model ; of terrific oaths, Vehmic tribunals, and sen- 
tences of death pronounced by Young Gerinany, 
F'rom some chance hasty word, the expression of 
an Unfulfilled desire, they composed long and 
minyte revelations of designs made, orders given, 
and arms collected for the purpose of invading 
some part of the German frontier. And in order 
to obtain notes and evidence of imprudent or ex- 
citing language held by the exiles, they introduced 
a number of spies and agents of their own into our 
ranks. One Jules Schmidt of Saxony, contrived, 
by pretending the most extreme poverty, to obtaip 
employment in our printing-office. A German 
Jew named Altinger, who assumed the namp^of* 
Baron ,Eib, b.egan enlisting. German work|^jil^ith 
an ostentation of secrecy that courted |ppcovery. 
A circular was composed at the Frenc^;'Embassy 
(then directed by the Duke of Montebejlo) in my 
name, and sent to several of the exiles who had 
been driven out of Switzerland after |&ie exj^dition 
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of Savoy, and were li nng in different towns in 
France, inviting them to. come to Grencjien where 
i iKen was, for the purpose of starting from thence 
to invade Baden. I might ^quote twenty facts of 
this nature, but their chief characteristics of pro^ 
found immorality and perfidy are all summed up 
in the affair of Conseil, which I am about ta relate. 

Secret accusations were sent in support of tire 
public notes. The diplomatic warfare waged 
against us, though inspired and directed by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, was finally concehtrated under 
the direction of France. It was ever the custom 
of the French Monarchy to do evil in ord«r to 
prevent others from doing it, and the despotic 
monarchies took advantage of this old system to 
achieve their purpose, and throw the responsibility 
upon the constitutional monarchy they both feared 
and suspected. They threatened intervention, in 
order that France might hasten to ii^Jervene, and 
succeeded in their object. Thiers was the ruling 
spirit of the French Ministry, and he undertook the 
management of the ignoble affair. 

Meanwhile, the Central Government of Switzer- 
land (the Vorort) giving credence to all the absurd 
denunciations made against us, commenced a 
cowardly persecution of the republican exiles. On 
the 2Qth May I received intelligence from a friend 
of min?, an engineer in the Canton Solothurn, fhat 
cartridges had been distributed to the little garrison 
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of that city, previously to |dispatching them upon 
an expedition of sdune dan^jer. A few hours after, 
two hundred soldiers and a handful of gensdarmes 
surrounded and entered the Buth-House, where I / 
and the two brothers Ruffini lived. In the inte|vai 
between the warning and the coming of the soldiers, 
Harro, Haring had unexpectedly arrived from 
France. He had received one of the false circulars, 
Sand had thought it his duty to hasten to join us. 
He had an English passport, and I warned him to 
pretend not fo know us ; but when he heard the 
captain of the troop sent against us, order us to 
acca:npany them to Solothurn, he gave his true 
name, and was imprisoned with us. 

We were taken to the prison of Solothurn, 
after twenty-four hours’ detention, set at libe^,,: 
without being interrogated in any way. The yol^iijgV 
Hien of the city had threatened that they wpij||[ set , 
us free thei^elves. 

During the long perquisition mads at the Bath 
House at Grenchen, they did not di<ic6vcr a single 
vrifle, proclamation, circular, or indeed any indication 
of the pretended expedition into (Jrermany. Never- 
theless, we were ordered to qiik the canton. We 
crossed the frontier, and took ^f4ge in the first 
village on the other side, Langenau, in the canton , 
Berne, in the house of a Protestant clergyman, who 
received us as the apostle^ of^a religion proscribed^ 
but holy, and destined to triumph in the future. 
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But the* prosecutions did hot stop here. The 
central gQffernment, whfte* pursuing its investiga- ^ 
tfofis, t^ad discovered several^pf those exiles who had 
been ordered to C'‘iit the country in 1834, and in 
order to curry favour with foreign governments it 
determined to send them back to the frontiers.* -A 
submissive dispatch was sent to the Fi^ench Am- 
bassador on the 22d June, announcing this deter- 
mination, and asking permission to send the exiles , 
into the French territory ; adding, as a proof of 
devotion, a list of the exiles thus condemned tp be 
, driven away, and a note of the most suspected 
amongst us. • 

Every cowardly concession renders the enemy 
m6re insolent and exacting, as Italy — thanks to 
her ministers — has reason to know at the present 
day. The Duke of Montebello answered on the 
1 8th July with a note as threatening and insulting 
as possible. He asked, or rather demanded a sys- 
tem of coercive measures against the exiles, and de- 
clared that if Switzerland did not cease all toleration 
of the incorrigible enemies of the repose of govern- 4 ^ 
mentSy France would take the matter into her oivn 
hands. 

It was a gantlet of defiance flung down, with- 
, out a shadow of pretext, to that Switzerland wherein 
Louis Philippe had^found shelter during his mis- 
fortunes. And in order to obtain some show of 
pretence they adopted a means so immoral as to 
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bewort|^ recording here, — j^r the purpose of making 
known how low thfe Cons^tutional Governments of 
the present day can stoop, as well as for con- 
solation of the Republican Parify, against whom no 
such accusations can be brought. 

Early in July 1836 one Auguste Conseil, an 
employe of the Parisian police, had been dispatched 
t9j^.Switzerland by the French Minister of the In- 

« ptor, upon a mission concerning the exiles. His 
ders were, first, to use every endeavour to get 
into contact with us, for which purpose he was di- 
rected to represent himself as an accomplice of 
Alibaud, who a short time before had attempted 
the life of the king, by which means it was 
posed he would obtain our cotifidence. Then, wmen 
\vc were sent out of the country, he was to acQpm- 
pany us to England, and remain constantly n^^^' us 
as a permanent spy. In the meantime his jp^i^Bence 
amongst us would appear to confiim.the truth of 
the accusation of regicidal designs whSdfi- had been 
brought against us in various dipfe)matic notes. 
And in order to ensure our plac^g confidence in 
him, the PVench Embassy was to receive a formal 
denunciation of him as an accomplice of Fieschi and 
Alibaud, and be commissioned to demand of the 
Swiss Government his extradition or expulsion.- 
By this means he would be enabled to follow us 
without exciting our suspicions. Money was giver 
him, with a passport bearing the name Napoleone 
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Ckeli^ and an address Airough* which to correspond 
with his employers. Ir.e startgd to come to us on 
1 lie 4th July. The faWe .denunciation against hith 
was s*ent off shortly ‘ifter/ mid on the 19th July it 
was transmitted by Montebello to the Swiss Dire€^ 
toire, Conseil was in Berfte by the 10th. 

At Berne he contrived to form acquaintancvi 
with two Italian exiles named Boschi and Primavesi, 
and afterwards with Aurelio Bertola, a pretended 
Count from Rimini, himself one of the worst species 
of adventurer and cheat, whom I caused to be im- 
prisoned in London some years later, but who at 
that time found it to his interest to play the part of 
a persecuted patriot. While Conseil was seeking 
to enlist them in tjie French secret society Les 
families^ in order that they might swell its ranks in 
Berne, he spoke to them of his pretended con- 
nection with the regicides, announced the proba- 
bility of other attempts, and asked for an interview 
with me, for the purpose of making important re- 
velations. 

I at once guessed him to be a spy. An accom- 
plice of Alibaud w^ould certainly not have revealed 
himself to men unknown to him whom he had met 
by chance in a street or cafe. I refused the in- 
terview, and recommended that he should be 
threatened and frightened into giving up his papers. 
But before this could be done, having been misdi- 
rected in some manner by the police of Berne, he 
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wegat to Bes^5on for fresh irfstructions, more money, - 
and a" n£w passpor^. Thejue were^ given to him, 
with orders to return to Berlie aod seek instructions 
. from the French Ambassador, \Yho was also made 
an accom^ce in the plot. He returned on the 6th 
August JRer the name*of Pietro Corelli, and had 
an interview with the Duke of Montebello in the 
On the 7th, Boschi, Primavesi, Migliari, 
dpd Bertola, met him at the Hotel du Sanvage, and, 
Allowing my advice, threatened and frightened him 
/until they succeeded in making him give up his 
papers, and extorting from him a complet'' confes- 
sion of the whole^affair. ' 

It was t^mportant to demonstrate a^jll more 
clearly the Simplicity of the Ambassador, ^^onseil 
was therefore^:)mpelled to present himself agaui 
at the Embass^j’but closely followed and watcHetJ. . 
He went, did not‘tee the Ambassador himself, but 
saw his secretary, T^Ueval, from whom he received 
some more money, another passport, and a, 
the exiles whom he to watch. The 1 ^ con- 
tained of course my nlpie, that of the* otothers 
Ruffini, and those of othefe among the ^Ft^nch and 
German exiles. 

The proofs we had obtained from him were 
quite sufficient to make the whole niatter'*clear, and 
furnish the Swiss Government with a powerful 
weapon wherewith to check French insolencu and 
audacity. We therefore made the whole thing 
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known to the police. 1 A governmental inquiry 
v;as set on fopt An the ij^th August, and concluded,. 

containing tne full confession of Con- 
seil.^ * Nevertheless, in ^^ Aote of the 27th Sep- 
; tember, the Duke of Montebello unblushingly 
assumed a tone of calumniated innocence, suspended 
all diplomatic relations with Switzerland,^’ and 
threatened worse. The whole tribe of the gentry 1 
that goes by the names of diplomatists, ambassa*,, 
dors, secretaries of legation, etc., lives and breathes 
in lies as in its native element. Yet the politicians 
of our day consider themselves honoured by their 
intercourse, and labour to obtain from theoi a 
smile or a shake of the hand. I should regard my 
own as contaminated by their touch. The highest . 
among them is beneath the honest workman w^ho. 
roughly speaks the truth, and blushes when de- 
tected in wrongdoing. 

The men who governed Switzerland at that 
time were opportunists^ Macchiavellians, moderateSy 
and consequently immoral and cowardly. By 
imitating what they called governmental traditions 
and customs, which are in fact a departure from 
the only moral and logical idea of government — 
^the representation by a people among the peoples 
of the just and true— they had lost the severe 
■ morality, and the energy and vigour belonging to 

• This document is quoted in extenso by Louis Blanc in the 
last vol. of his “ Histoire de dix Ans,* chap. iv. 
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rS|iubUcans. Instead ofisaying to the Amba 6 - 
3ador : \ou have lied^ anJ requeuing his govern- 
ment to recall him ; instead of saying to foreign 
cabinets : Veu have no right tf judgment in our 
affairs^ let us alone ; — notwithstanding the certainty 
they* might have felt from past experience that 
i7one*Qf them would have ventured to cross the 
"frontier and attack them, they returned a submis- 
sive answer to the Ambassador’s note, complaining 
of having been misunderstood, and appealing to 
old alliance and old friendship. 

The Governments, seeing them intimidated, be- 
came more insolent than ever. , 

I told the Swiss at that time : The safety and 
independence of your country lie in your ancient 
courage, virtue, and sense of honour. Her enemies 
are they who are false to these ancient virtues, and 
stain the honour of the republican flag that waves 
over the graves of their fathers. Qf what value is 
the precarious enjoyment of the rights of associa- 
tion and freedom of the press, if you do not feel 
the true sacredness of those rights ; if, instead of 
recognising in them the application of an universal 
principle, a fragment of the law of God, you allow 
your children to learn to regard them merely as a 
“ simple fact } Of what worth is liberty, if with fear 
in her heart, and shame upon her brow, she drag 
herself, like a degraded courtier, from embassy tc^ 
embassy, imploring from monarchical diplomacy 
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I the alms of a few da^fp’ existence ? T.ib ,rty such 
as t^is is a bitter irofiy^ and th| scornful legend ; 
nailetl by impious ha^ds^yjfVon the c^ss of Christ, 
it but proclaims the eternal condemnation of those 
who inscribe it upon then* banner and crucify the 
Just beneath/* 

Woe upon those who, feeling nothing of the 
Sacredness of exile, trampling under foot the holi- 
ness of hospitality, speculate upon the isolation of 
the proscribed, and place the crown of thorns upon 
the brow consecrated by suffering and sacrifice ! 
Woe upon the people capable of beholding that 
spectacle with indifference, and without lifting up 
their hands to declare : The exiles are h'others sent 
amongst us by God : respect both them and us / The 
liberty won by their fathers will dissolve at the first 
trial, like snow before the sun. The tears their 
egotism caused to flow will arise in judgment 
against them, and cancel their glory and their 
name. For Christ has said unto us : Feed the 
hungry, and give drink to them that thirst. But 
liberty is the bread of the soul, and hospitality is 
the dew sent down by heaven upon the virtuous, to 
cool the furrowed brow w^earied and worn by 
persecution.” — From La Jewie Suisse^ 2d July 
1836. 

The people, however, werq, — as they always are 
— better than their rulers, and ready to make aniy 
sacrifices to maintain the honour of their country. 
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The excrement was generdl, and general the de- 
sire to resist. The^patriotlc meetings of 10,000 
held at Reiden, and 20,000 at Viediken, were a 
proof of this. But to all the feafe and hesitations 
mentioned above were added those causes of divi- 
sion inherent in all confederations, and these were 


fo^^ted by the different foreign governments 
exercised an influence over the separate 
icahtons — Prussia over Neufch^tel, Austria over the 

r 

small cantons, and France, through her embassy, 
over Berne. 


In the face of the Conseil scandal, and notwith^.’ 
standing the energetic opposition of several ofjibe ; 
deputies, the Diet retracted every , 

accusation or reproof contained in 
letter to the French Government, affl^^eclded to 
proceed against the unfortunate exiles W’th greater 
severity than ever. This was preparing the way 
for an arbitrary abuse of pow^, and it was carried 
to the extreme. Being either unable or unwilling 
at once to suppress La ^eune Sriisse, the Govern- 
ment, upon various pretex^" imprisoned, first the 
German translator, then the corrector of the press, 
then the French and German compositors, and 
finally some of the contributors. Amongst these 
were several Swiss citizens, like Weingart and 
Schuler. The wandering life we were compelled 
to lead, and the impossibility of all regular^ com- 
munication, prevented our taking their place in the 
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peri'^dical work. The Touriiiar was therefore con:^- 

pelled to cease towardst^he enc^of July. 

' ? In. one of my last articles (i8th June) I said: 
“ The* icy blast ” of the riotth has' breathed upon 
the SQuIs of men. I hear voices around me whis- 
pering words hitherto unkhown in this Republican 
land : let us have done zvith the exiles; let uf^enew 
alliance with the Government, and sacrifice this 
handful of agitators to them ; let us proscribe th^ 
proscribed^ and lay up07t their heads the faults of 
which the Governmeiits acciise tts. Lists of proscrip- 
tion have been drawn up ; and exiles have been 
arbitrarily imprisoned, against whom there js no 
change nor accusation ; a category of the suspected ^ 
has | j b en formed, including ninety individuals ; de- 
ntii^|ition is recompensed ; a price is set upon 
mem heads. The journals are crammed with 
'calumny: we are neither interrogated i^r examined. 
Denounced leaders of armed bands, w^e are des- 
tined, some of us, to be sent to England, some of 
us to America. Wherefore ? In virtue of what 
right.? In consequence of what discoveries.? What 
crimes have we committed ? Upon what law is 
the sentence based .? What testimony is appealed 
to.? As in Venice of old, the persecution is founded 
upon secret denunciations. The condemnations are 
not based upon any written or known laws. For,: 
us there is no law. * Our present and our future are. 
at the mercy of an unwritteh, unknown arbitrary 
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will, uncertain indefinite something, an 

authority blind ai^ deaA as the Inquisij:ion of 
Schiller. And the voice 01 no influential patriot is 
raised to protest* in favour of men to whom all pro- 
test is forbidden, and declare : The exiles are men ; 
they have a right to heinan justice; every sentence 
passed fj^Smem which is 7tot based upon the laws 
bindingJK^t us alh is iniquitous ; every judgment 
pot pi0l^ed by public discussion and free unrest7'aincd 
dej^tce, is a crime bcfoi'e God and man. No ! not 
one. It seems as if monarchy, in exiling us from 
our own countries, had exiled us from humanity, 
“^From humanity } Yes : and God knows 
the grief I feel in v/riting these words springs from 
no personal consideration, — I have never fSlt so^ 
profoundly the trutli of those words of Lamennais : 
God comfoi't the heai't of the poor exile, for he is 
everywhere qjone, 


** I write without bitterness or hatred. The last 
was ever unknown to me. But my heart is filled 
with profound indignation when I reflect how the 
liberty, dignity, and honour of a people are thus 
made the sport of a Chancelleric ; — when I see the 
delegates of a Republic thus organise a system of 
transportation for the benefit of monarchical police- 
agents ; — when I hear men who are themselves 
husbands, brothers, and fathers, — standing, it may 
be, hy^ the cradle of their children, — speaking 
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t!ius lightly of expelling to America men w^o have 
already Jost all that lif j holdsf) dear, and whose 
soil e<^nsolation is to gaze upon the Alps or the 
Rhine, and rememtfer chat beyond them lies their 
Fatherland 

“ Do they know what they are doing ? ® Do 
they remember that we exiles have mothers, 
fathers, sisters ? Do they know what may be the 
consequence of their thoughtless words to us and 
them 


day in 1834 a man came to me asking ^ra- 
tcrn^aid. He was an exile ; had been an exile 
for tB|nty years ; had slowly consumed the whole 
of tlSbitter cup (Offered by exile to the solitary 
and P)or.* They had driven him away from Berne 
to Geneva, and from Geneva to France. France, 
too, had expelled him, because- he had no papers 
en rigic. He had once again traversed the country 
on foot, and taken refuge in Berne, where some 
Italians had taken care of him. He was again de- 
livered over to the gensdarmes and sent to Geneva. 
There he was at first imprisoned for having dared 
to return, and afterwards driven out again as a man 
who had no legal domicile. I saw him when he 
was sent upon this third journey. The tears ran 
down his cheeks as he told me his history. I was 
^deepl>^ moved. Shortly afterwards he was ordered 
to go to England ; and he started, travelling through 
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Switzerland and France on foot. He was a Nea- 

L.!- rt^' ! rr^ 


jpcfikari : his nam% was 


He di^ while 


croi&sing: the s 


His mother and father were still 


living. He had brothers and*' sisters also. '"God 


forgive the Republicans who poisoned theu^exist- 
enc^ with a sorrow sucfi as this. 


T^e remonstrances I published were inspired 

by nb individual grief. Throughout all the perse- 

cutMns I have met with, I have never eni^Jeavoured 

to excite compassion for myself When a conlhistim 

of the Diet condemned me to perpetual exile from 

Switzerland, I did but shrug my shoulders, and re- 
• ^ 
maip. I remained — searched for in vain on every 

side — until December in that year, and shoul^have 

stayed there indefinitely had not the mode M life 

circumstances compelled us to adopt threatened 

serious injury to th^ health of the two friends who 

shared these persecutions with i^ie. In January 

1837 I arrived with them in London, 
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The last montlfs^Hhhat , *^ear hail loured me to 
suffering, and rendered me '^l)en tetragono ai^olpi 
di ventural'* as Dante has it. I know not to ]^hat 
peculiarity of mind it is owing that I have ^ver 
been^ able to remember the dates of even the most 
important events of my individual life. But were 
I to live for a century I could never forget the close 
of that year, nor the moral tempest that passed 
over me, and amid the vortex of which my soul 
was nearly overwhelmed. I speak of it now 
with reluctance, and solely for the sake of those 
who may be doomed to suffer what I then suffered, 
and to whom the voice of a brother who has escaped 
from that tempest — storm-beaten and bleeding in- 
deed, but with retempered soul — may perhaps 
indicate the path of salvation. 

It was the tempest of Doubt,’ which I believe 
all who devote their lives to a great enterprise, yet 
have not dried and withered up their soul— like 
Robespierre — beneath some barren intellectual 
formula, but have retained a loving heart, are 
doomed — once at least — to battle through. My 
soul was overflowing with and greedy of affectioiy^ 
as fresh and eager to unfold to joy as in the days 

“ On all sides 

Well squared to fortune’s blows.” 

' Cauy*s DanUf Pai-. Canto XVH. 

• M : 
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wiien %istamed by my mother’s smile ; as full of 
fervid hope, for others 

But during those fatal mSms there darkened 
around me such- hurricane of^ sorrow, disillusion, 
and deception, as to bring before my eyes, in alb 
its ghastly nakedness, a foreshadowing of the old 
age of my soul, solitary, in a desert world, wherein 
no comfort in the struggle was vouchsafed to me. 

It was not only the overthrow, for an indefinite 
period, of every Italian hope ; the dispersion of the 
best of our party ; the scries of persecutions, which 
had undone the work we had done in Swit2:erland, 
ard driven us away from the spot nearest Italy ; 
the exhaustion of our means, and the accumulation 
of almost insurmountable material obstacles between 
me and the task I had set myself to do ; — it was the 
falling to pieces of that moral edifice of faith and 
love from which alone I had derived strength for 
the combat ; — the scepticism I saw rising around me 
upon every side ; — the failure of faith in those who 
had solemnly bound themselves with me to pmsue 
unshaken the path we had known at the outset to 
be choked with sorrows ; — the distrust I detected 
in those most dear to me as to the motives and 
Intentions which sustained and urged me onward 
in the evidently unequal struggle. Even at that 
time the adverse opinion the majority was a^ 
matter of little moment to me ; but to see myself 
suspected of ambition, or any other than noble 



motives, by the dr two bcsiiigs; upon ’viiom I 
concentrated my ^^’hole pd^yer of altachmen^ ^ 
. prostrated, my soul in d^cp despair. And thej^ ' 
things were revealed to the at the very time when,, 
assailed as^I was on every sjde, I felt most intensely , 
the need of comforting and re-tempering ray , Spirit 
in cothmunion with the fraternal souls I had deejped 
capable of comprehending even my silence, of. 
divining all that I suffered in deliberately renounc- 
ing every earthly jo^, and of smiling in suffering 
with me. Without entering into details, I w'ill 
merely say that it was precisely in this hour of 
need that these fraternal souls withdrew from «ie. 

When I felt that I was indeed alone in the ' 
world — alone, but for my poor mother, far away 
and unhappy also for my sake — I drew back in 
tenor at the void before me. Then, in that moral 
desert, doubt came upon me. Perhaps I was 
wrong, and the world right } Perhaps my idea 
was indeed a dream } Perhaps I had been led, not 
by^an Idea, but by mf idea; by the pride of my 
ozun conception ; the desire of victory rather than 
the purpose of the victory ; an intellectual egotism, 
and the cold calculation of an ambitious spirit, 

drying up and withering the spontaneous and inno- 
♦ 

cent impulses of my heart, which would have led 
me the modest vjrtues of a limited sphere, and 
#to dutfes near at hand and easy of fuhilnjcnt } 

The day on which my soul was furrowed by 
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j these ^dtibts I felt myself not only unutterably 
I and supremely wrenched ; I felt myself a criminal — 
conscious of guilt, ’^et incapable of expiation. The 
forms of those shot at Alessandria and Chambery 
I rose up before me like the phantoms of a crime 
I and its unavailing remorse. I could not recall them 
I to life.* How many mothers had 1 caused to weep! 

I How many more must learn to weep should I 
i persist in the attempt to arouse the youth of Italy 
I to noble action, to awaken in them the yearning 
i for a common country ! And if that country were 
I indeed an illusion ? If Italy, exhausted by two 
epochs of civilisation, were condemned by Provi- 
dence henceforth to remain subject to younger ^d 
more vigorous nations — without a name or a missioA 
of her own — whence had I derived th^ 0ght of 
judging the future, and urging hundreds, thousands 
of men, to the sacrifice of themselves, f)nd of all that 
they held most dear ? . • 

I will not dwell upon the effect of these doubts 
upon my spirit. I will simply say that I suffered 
so much as to be di'iven to the confines of madness. 
At times I started from my sleep at night, and 
ran to the window in delirium, believing that I 
heard the voice of Jacopo Ruffini calling to me. 
At times I felt myself irresistibly impelled to arise 
and go trembling into the- room next my own, 
fancying that I should see there some friencf whom* 
I really knew to be at that time in prison, or hun- 
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dreds of miles away, -^he slightest 'i/!d54ent^a 
. word, a toiae — moved me to teats. Nature, covered' , 
wllh snow as it then was arr^und Grenchen, appeared 
to me to wear a funereal shroud, beneath which it 

invited me to sink. I fancied I traced in the faces 

# 

of ^ose who surrounded me, looks, sometilffles of. 
pity, but more often of reproach. 1 felt? every 
source of life drying up within me ; the death of my 
very soul. Had that state of mind lasted but a 
little longer, I must either have gone mad, or ended 
it with the selfish death of the suicide. Whilst I 
was thus struggling and sinking beneath my cross, 

I heard a friend whose - room was a few doors dis- 
tant from mine, answer a young girl, who, having 
some suspicion of my unhappy condition, was urging 
him to break in upon my solitude, by saying : Leave 
hihi alone ; he is in his elemeiil^ conspiring, and 
happy. Ah ! how little can men guess the state of 
mind of othciS, unless they regard it — and this is 
rarely done — by the light of a deep affection. 

One morning I awoke to find my mind tranquil 
and my spirit calmed, as one who has passed 
through a great danger. The first moment of 
waking had always been one of great wretched- 
ness with me ; it was a return to an existence of 
little other than suffering, and during those months 
of which I have spoken, that first moment had 
been, as it were, a summing up of. all the unutter- 
able misery I should have to go through during 
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da)| '^But on that mornings it seemed as if 
'nature smiled a smile of consolation upon me, and 
the light of da^^peared to bless and revive the 
life in my WMy frame. The ^rst thought that 
passed acro^P^my spirit was : four sufferings are 
the temptatim of egotism, and arise from a mis^on* 
ception of lif 

I set myself to re-examine — now that I was 
able to do so calmly — both myself and surrounding 
things. I rebuilt my entire edifice of moral philo- 
sophy. In fact, the great question of a true or 
false conception and definition of life dominated all 
the secondary questions which had roused that' 
hurricane of doubts and terrors, as the conception " 
and definition of life h — whether recognised 
not — the primary basis bf all philosophy, 
ancient religion of India had defined lifevlH^'- ^?/- 
tcmplation ; and hence the tiiertia, the imj^fj^lity, 
and submerging of self in Sod, -of .thyfftArian 
families. 

Christianity had defined life ^^jt ^piatip n ; and 
hence earthly sorrows were regarded as trials to 
be endured with resignation, even with gladness, 
and without any duty of struggling against them. 
Hence the earth was viewed as an abode of suffer- 
ing, and the emancipation of the soul was to be 
achieved through indifference and contempt for 
earthly things. " 

The materialism of the eighteenth' century had < 
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gone back two thousand years lo repeat the pagan 
definition of life as a s eaicch after ; and 

'^h^v'e the spirit of egotism it iniftilled into the souls 
of mer# under variqps disguises ; hence the hateful 
spectacle of whole classes rising to do battle in the 
nanie of the happiness of# all men, only to with- 
dra's^ from the struggle anL abandon their allies as 
soon as they had achieved their own ; hence the 
instability and inconstancy of the most generous 
impulses, the sudden desertions whenever suffering 
overbalanced hope, and the sudden discourage- 
ment caused by the first adversity ; hence the 
setting up of material interests above principles, 
and the many other evil results of that false theory 
which still endure. 

I perceived that although every instinct of my 
soul rebelled against that fatal and ignoble defini- 
tion of life, yet I had not completely freed myself 
from the dominating influence exercised b}' it upon 
the age, and tacitly nourished in me by my early 
French studies, and the admiration I felt for those 
who had preached that doctrine ; as well as an 
instinctive feeling of opposition to those govern- 
ments and castes who denied the right to happi- 
ness of the multitude, in order to keep them pros- 
trate and enslaved. I had combated the evil in 
others, but not sufficiently in myself. In my own 
case, 9.nd as if the •better to seduce me, that false 
definition of life had thrown off every baser stamp 
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of material desires, and had centred itself in the 
affections as in an inviolable sanctuary, I ought 
to have regarded Aem as a blessing of God, to be 
accepted with gratitude when^ever it descended 
to irradiate or cheer my existence ; not demanded 
them either as a right or as a reward. I had 
unconsciously made of them the condition of 
fulfilment of my duties. I had been unable to 
realise the true^ ideal of love — love without earthly 
hope — and had unknowingly worshipped, not love 
itself, but the joys of love. When these vanished, 
I had despaired of all things ; as if the joys and 
sorrows I encountered on the path of life could 
alter the aim I had aspired to reach ; as if the 
dai'kness or serenity of Heaven could change the 
purpose or necessity of the journey. 

I had been false to that faith in the immorality 
of life, and in a progressive series of existences, 
which, in the ^yes of the believer, transforms our 
sufferings here the trials and difficulties of one 
who ascends a s£d|p mountain at the summit„,of 
which is God ; a series of existences whicl|;;^4^e 
linked together and gradually develop on 

earth is but ^ germ or promise. I had denied the 
sun himself l5lcause I found myself, in this brief 
earthly stage, unable to illumine my feeble lamp by 
his ray||> I had been a cowajd without knowing it. 
I too had given way to egotftm, while I believed 
myself most free from it, simply because I had 
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h-ansported the Ego into a Iiigfter and p ire| sphere 
than that in which it is adored^by the majority. 

l ife is a mission: Every other definition of life 
is falst:, and leadi all who^ accept it astray. Rii- 
ligion, science, philosophy, though still at variance 
upon many points, all a^ree in this, that ^every 
existence is an aun. Were it not so, of what avail 
were the movement, the Progress, which all are be- 
ginning to recognise as the Law of life t 

And that aim is one: to develope and bring 
into action all the faculties which constitute and 
lie dormant in human nature — Humility ^ — and 
cause them harmoniously to combine towards the 
discovery and application of that law. But indi- 
viduals — according to the time and space in which 
they live — have various secondary aims, all under 
the direction of and governed by that one supreme 
and permanent aim ; and all tending to the con- 
stant further, development and association of the 
collective faculties and farces. For one man, this 
secondary aim may be to aid in the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the few immediately 
around him ; for another, gifted with superior 
faculties, or placed in more favourable circum- 
stances, the secondary aim is to promote the forma- 
tion of a Nationality ; to reform the social condition 
of a people ; to solve a. political or religious ques- 
tion. * 

Our own Dante understood this, when, more 
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than fiv^<:enttiries ago, he spoke of the^<r^/ Sea oj 
[^ing upon which all existences W'ere led by pow'er 
' divine towards different ports. 

Mankind is young yet, both#m knowledge and ; 
power, and a tremendous uncertainty still hangs 
over the determination of the special aims to which 
\ve are^bound to devote ourselves. But the logical 
certainty of their existence is sufficient, and it is 
enough to know that it is the part of each — if our 
lives are to be life indeed, and not mere vegetation 
— to endeavour during the few years granted us on 
earth, more or less to purify and transform the 
element, the medium in which we live, in harmony 
with the one transcending aim. 

Life is a mission : duty, therefore, its highest 
law. In the comprehension of that mission, and- 
fulfilment of that duty, lie our means of future pro- 
gress, the secret of the stage of existence into which 
we shall be initiated at the conclusion earthly 

stage. 

Life is immortal ; but the method and time of 
evolution through which it progresses is in our own 
hands. Each of us is bound to purify his own soul 
as a temple ; to free it from egotism ; to set before 
himself — with a religious sense of the importance 
of the study — the problem of his own life ; to search 
out what is the most striking^ the most urgent need 
of the men by whom he is surrounded ; ihm in- 
terrogate his own faculties and capacity, and 
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tooluieiy &nd unceasingly apply them to th^>atis> 
;faption pf ^that iieed. And that e^lkmination is 
undertaken in ,a spirif of analysis, 
which is incapable %)f revealing life, and Ss ever im- 
potent save when assisting or Subserving some 
ruling synthesis ; but by I'^earkening to the voice 
of his own heart, concentrating all the faculties of 
his mind to bear upon the point, — by the intuition, 
in short, of a loving soul, fully impressed with the 
solemnity of life. Young brothers, when once you 
have conceived and determined your mission within 
your soul, let naught arrest your steps. Fulfil it 
with all your strength ; fulfil it, whether blessed by 
love or visited by hate ; whether strengthened by 
association with others, or in the sad solitude that 
almost always surrounds the martyrs of thought. 
The path is clear before you ; you are cowards, ' 
unfaithful to your own future, if, in spite of sorrows 
and delusions, ^ou do not pursue it to the end. 

Foriem posce animunt-, vioriis ierrore ca7'emem.i 
* Qui spatium vttcB extremum inter nmnera ponat 
NatureSy qui ferre queai quoscumque laboi es 
Nesciat irasci^ cupiat nihil. .... 

These verses of Juvenal sum up all that we 
should ask of God, all that once made Rome both 
mistress and benefactress of the world. There is 
more of the true philosophy of life in those four 
^iines af one of our ancient authors, than in fifty 
volumes of those sophists who for more than half 
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a ceati^y have led the too plastic mind of youth 
astray, beneath tl"^ disguise of analytic formulae 
and learned nomenclature. 

I remember a passage of krasinski, a* Polish 
poet of great power, unknown in Italy, wherein the 
Deity addre^p the poeV* saying : “ Go, and believe 
in m/^ara^ Think not of thine own glory, but of 
the good of those whom I confide to thee. Be calm 
amidst the pride, oppression, and scorn of the un- 
just. These things will pass away, but neither my 

thought nor thou wilt pass away Go, and 

let action be thy life. Even should thy heart wither 
in thy bosom, shouldst thou learn to distrust thy 
brother men, and to despair of my support, live in 
action — ceaseless, unresting action — and thou wilt 
survive all those nourished in vanity, all the happy 
and illustrious ; thou wilt live again, not in barren 
illusions, but in the work of ages, and thou^Ut 
become one of the children of heaven.’* 

The poetry is beautiful and true as am^Tkjnow. 
Yet nevertheless — perhaps because tliefau^ior, a 
Catholic, was unable to extricate hims||p''from the 
influence of the doctrines taught by Cipkolicism of 
the purpose of life — there breathes thjpughout the 
lines an ill-repressed spirit of individ^lism, a pro- 
mise of reward, that I could wish tor see banished 
from all souls consecrated to good| The reward 
assigned by God will be given ; bu^ we ougfht not 
to think of that. The religion of the future will 
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hid the believef : Save the seuB of others, asj^ leave 

the care of tkin^wn to God.^ The faith which 
should guide us smines forth, I think, more purely 
in these few words^f another Polish poet, even less 
known than Krasinski — Skarga — which I have^' 
often repeated to myself : The threatening 3teel | 
flashes before our eyes, and wretchedness ^awaits ! 
us on the path ; yet the Lord hath said : * Onwards, | 
onwards without rest! But whither go we, O Lord ? \ 

‘ Go on and die, ye who are bound to die ; go on and \ 
suffer, ye who are bound to suffer! ” 

How I was at length enabled to proffer these 
words ; through what process of intellectual la|jour 
I succeeded in arriving at a confirmation of my 
first faith, and resolved to work on so long as life 
should last, whatever the sorrows and revilings that 
might assail me, towards the great aim which had 
been revealed to me in the prison of Savona — the 
republican unhy of my country — I cannot detail 
here ; nor would it avail. I noted down at that 
time a record of the trials and struggles I under- 
went, and the reflections which redeemed me, in 
long fragments of a work fashioned after the 
model of Ortis, which I intended to publish anony- 
mously, under the title of Records ofa^i Unknotvn^ 

I carried them with me, written in minute charac- 
•ters upon very thin paper, to Rome, and lost 
them iin passing through France on my return. 
Were I now to endeavour to re-write the feelings 
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and iitpressions of that periods I should -find it 
impossible, 

I came to my better self^alone, without aid 
from others, through the help of a religious con- 
ception which I verified by history, . From the , 
ideaj^ of God I descended to the conception of 
progress ; from the conception of progress to a 
true conception of life ; to faith in a mission and 
it^^gical consequence — duty the supreme rule of 
lif& and having reached that faith, I swore to 
m;«lf that nothing in this world should again 
ma« me doubt or forsake it It was, as Dante 
sa>%, passing through martyrdom to peace a 
forced and despairing peace'' I do not deny— for 
I fraternised with sorrow, and enwrapped myself:4a; 
it as in a mantle ; but yet it was peace, foi 
learned to siififer without rebellion, and 
calmly, and in harmony with my own * I 
bade a long sad farewell to all individuaJ^Spes for- 
me on earth. I dug with my own ha^pthe grave, 
not of my affections, — God is my wi^afes that now, 
greyheaded, I feel them yet as days of my 

eadiest youth, — but to all the desires, exigencies, 
and ineffable comforts of affection ; and I covered 
the earth over that grave, so that none might ever 
know the buried beneath. From reasons — 
some of them apparent, some of them unknown — 

* “ Da martirio 

E da esiglio venne a qiiesta pace.” 


Pttvrulh/i. 



& l^olttkaL 

my life was,ts, ani w€re it not near the cnd^ would 
leipain unhappy ;put neve;r sigge that time have \ 
foA^n; instant alllwed myself to think that niy 
own udhappiness could in any way influence itiy 
actions, I reverently bless God the Father for, 
what consolations of affection — I can concei\5e ^ 
no other — he has vouchsafed to me in mif later 
years ; and in them I gather strength to struggle 
with the occasional returns of weariness of exist- 
erice. But even were these consolations denied me, 

I believe I should still be what I am. Whether 
the sun shine with the serene splendour of an 
Italian morn, or the leaden corpselike hue ofjjthe 
northern^ mist be above us, I cannot see that it 
changes our duty. God dwells above the earthly 
heaven, and the holy stars of faith and the future 
still shine within our own souls, even though their 
light consume itself unrcflected as the sepulchral 
lamp. 
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The first period of my sojouili in England was 
iinpropitious to my political Icfoours. Thd' moral 
crisis I had undergone in Switzerland, was suc- 
ceeded — partly in consdlquence of obligations J had 
contracted for Italian matters to which I had de- 
voted the money sent to me by my parents for 
my personal use, and partly of expenses incurred 
for others — by a crisis of absolute poverty, which 
lasted during the whole of 1837 and half of 1838. 
I might have extricated myself from it b> making 
kn^wn my condition to my father and mother, who 
would have made light of every sacrifice endured 
for my sake ; but they had already sacrificed too 
much on my account, and I therefore thought it a 
duty to conceal it from them. 

I struggled on in silence. I pledged, without 
the possibility of redeeming them^ the feW; dear 
souvenirs, either of my mother or oti^ra, wliich I 
, possessed; then things of less valde ; until one 
Saturday I found myself obliged to carry an old 
coat and a pair of boots to one, of the pawnbrokers 
shops, crowded on Saturday evenings* by the poor 
and fallen, in order to obtain food for the Sunday. 
After this some of my fellow-countrymen became 
security for me, and I dragged myself from one to 
another of those loan societies which drain the poor 
man of the last drop of blood, and often rob him 
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of the last remqant|!^ shame and ‘by* e^xact- 

ing from him fGrt| or fifty per 'cent few 

pounds, which he. is compelled* to pay back i^ 
weekly ipayments, ^ cei^tam fixed hours, in offices 
held in public houses, or gin and beer shops, aniong 
crowds of the drunken and dissolute. 

% 

I passed, one by one, through all those /rials 
and experiences ; bitter enough at any time, but 
doubly so when they have to be encountered by 
one living solitary, uncounselled, and lost amid the 
immense multitude of men unknown to him, in a 
country where poverty — especially in a foreigner — 
is an argument for a distrust often unjust, sonr^- 
times cruel. I, however, did not suffer from these 
things more than they were worth, nor did I feel 
either degraded or cast down by them. I should not 
even alfude to trials of this nature, were it not that 
others, condemned to endure such and disposed to 
feel humbled by them, may perhaps be helped by 
my example. I coukl wish that mothers would 
bear in mind that in the actual state of Europe, 
none of us is certain of remaining the arbitrator of 
his own destiny, or that of those dearest to him, 
and could be convinced that by giving their child- 
ren a sterner education, fitting them for any posi- 
tion in life, they would provide better for their 
future welfare, ’ for their true happiness, and for 
their Seoul’s good, thetn by surrounding them with 
iwefy luxury and comfort, and thereby enervating 

VOL. IIL N 
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, the cjjiaracter that should be inured to fatigue and 
privation in early years. I haJb seen young Italr 
ians — tempered l 5 y nature for Ahobleness of 

miserably into crime, or tave themselves by 
*^icide from trials which I have undergone with a 
smile ; and I have mentally cast the responsibility 
upoK^ their mothers. My own mother — blessed 1 :)e 
^her memory — with the earnest deep-sighted love 
fhat looks fohyard to the future, had prepared me 
to stand unshaken in the midst of every misfortune. 


Having surmounted that first stress of poverty, 
I now began to support myself by the aid:of litera- 


I made some acquaintances,* and became 

u 

known. Admitted -as a contributor in several 


reviews, I wrote for them as much as would enable 


me, with the help of my own modest allowance, to 
meet those daily exj^nses which are heavier in 
England than elsewh^. Many of those literar^' 
labours have a place* irt’^e present edition^.^d titie 
reader can therefore forii^iiis own juclj^ as to 
their merit or demerit. B^icr by chasing Italian 
subjects, or by frequent allmons toi|fcalian matters, 
I made them a means of c^ing- English attention 
to our national question, at’^iat time completely 
neglected, and of preparing tlfe way for the Italian 
Apostolate I began in England after 1845, and 
to which, I believe, much of the £|/:tual sympathy 
with the cau.se of our unity may be attributed. 

In England, a country wherein a long educatioh 
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'in liberty hM a iiigli sense bf 'adr fdqai'j 

dignity and respedt for individuality, fricudshiips ’ 
.;^re slow arid diffici )lt to nictke ; 6ut they are more 
sincere '‘’and durabfe than Elsewhere, and ^^idi- 
viduals in England possess more of that unity of 
thought and action which i? the pledge of all triire 
greatness. A certain exclusively analytical *fend 7 
ency, inborn in the Anglo-Saxon and strengthened 
by Protestantism, renders Englishmen suspicious 
yof every do v and fruitful synthesis, and retards the 
advance of the nation upon the path of philosophi- 
cal and social progress ; but in virtue of that unity 
of life of which I have spoken, every advance o:«ce 
acjbieved is achieved for ever ; every idea once 
decisively accepted by the intellect is certain to be 
soon reduced to action ; and every opinion, even 
V\ hen not accepted, is received with respectful 
t<^leration, when the actions of those who profess it 
attest their sinqjerity. 

Friendsliips, once formed, are firmly based, and 
sincerely proved in action rather than in words, 
even among those who differ upon this or that ques- 
tion or opinion. Many of my ideas appeared then 
— some still appear — unrealisable or even danger- 
ous to many English minds ; but the logical proof 
of the sincerity of my convictions afforded by my 
life, sufficed to gahi me the friendship of some of 
the best minds of the island. Nor shall I ever fbr- 
get jt while I live, nor ever proffer without a throb 
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gratitude, the name of the tend wherein I now 
write, which became to me almost as a second 
country, and in which I found me lasting consola- 
tion of affection, in a life embittered by delusions, 
and destitute of all joy. And I would gratify my 
owi; heart by citing m?Lny names both of men and 
worn^n if I were writing the records of my indivi- 
dual life rather than of our political movement ; 
but I cannot refrain from consigning to these pages 
the name of the dear, good, sacred family of 
Ashurst, who surrounded me with loving cares that 
- — ^but for the memory of niy own dear ones who 
di«ii without me by their side — might have made 

«r' 

me at times forget even exile. 

The acqua^intances I nov/ formed among literary 
men, and the Articles I wrote upon the intellectual 
movement in Italy during the first years of my life 
in England, re-awakened the desire I had long 
nourished of spreading the fame of a writer, to whOTti 
more than to any other, Alfieri alone- excepted, 
Italy owes whatever of manly vigour J^r literature 
has developed during the last sixty yeaj’S. I speak 
of Ugo Foscolo, whom our professors cjjjL literature 
still affect to neglect ; but who is none tne less our 
master, not as regards ideas, which have altered 
with the times, but in having taught us a higher, 
and nobler view of art, a ..retempered style, and a , 
devotion to the great idea of Fatherland, forgotten 
by all those authors of his day — and they were the 
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majority— whb wi|>te in K;he name priin<i^s; 
patrons, or acaden^^. ' / ' 

1 knew that ar^jng ike many works he had be- 
gun during his exile many Had only been partially 
completed ; while others, owing to the poverty and 
isolation in which he lived, Ifad been lost. I seJt to 
work to search them out, and after long and*lruit- 
less seeking, 1 found — ^besides several letters to 
Edgar Taylor, now nearly all included in the 
i^emonnier edition, which I helped to collect^ — 
all that he had completed of his work upon the 
great poem of Dante, and the proof-sheets of about 
two-thirds of the Lcttera ApoiogetiaXy at that time 
quite unknown in Italy. This last discovery was a 
real joy to me. These pages, without any title and 
without the author’s name, were thrown aside with 
several torn papers, evidently destined to be de- 
stmyed, in a room at the house of Pickering the 
publisher. , 

That hone among the many Italians established 
in London, or travelling to England for their amuse- 
ment, should have sought for those papers earlier, 
when all of them might probably have been saved, 
and that the honour of restoring them to our country, 
at least eleven years after Foscolo’s death, should 
have been left to another exile, in poverty also, like 
myself, is one amoiig many proofs of the indifference 
^and ingratitude whrch are the common vices of 
enslaved peoples. But that at the present day. 
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whiled the Italians boast themsAves free, no voice ' 
. shouW be raised to say : of sending gifts ^ 

to princesses who never liave dme, nor will do any* 
thing for your country, and raising monuftients to ' 
ministegi^J^o have done mischief to her ; — in the 
najgi0((iB^ratitude raise a stone in memory of him 
who ^preserved the dignity of Italian literature, and 
of his own soul inviolate, when all, or nearly all, ’ 
prostituted both.” But, however, it is perhaps 
hejtter as it is. The Italy w^hich, either through^* 
cowardice or hypocrisy, crouches before the Nephew, 
cOhld ill appease the spirit of the only man who 
st^d forth the inexorable and incorruptible judge 
of the tyrannical ambition of the Uncle. It was I, 
then, who discovered those works, and I mentio^ 
it here, because — whether from accident or 
tion — all have been silent on the subje^^^ut 
the publisher, who from ignorance of their value, 
had hitherto despised them, became exacting when 
he saw my eagerness on the subjf<^ and refused 
to part with them unless I also purchased the work 
on the text of Dante, for which he demanded ;^400. 

I was very poor ; I could ndf at that time have 
disposed of 400 pence. 1 wrote to Quirina Magiotti, 
an exceptional woman and exceptional friend, to 
help rne to redeem these relics of the man she ha4 
loved and esteemed beyond all others. She did SO:^^, 
but the bookseller persisted m not selling /the on^ 
work without the other, and she could not purchase ‘ 
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both, How^ at lasi,. after rt^ny useless p*'tetilj)ts, I 
succeeded in persu|liii|g Pidtro RolanJi, an Italian 
|)u'bliiiher, settled i^X-ondoii. who very friendly 
to me, tb pay that sum, ^nd *take' upon ^himself , the 
expenses of the edition. I really do not* know* It 
was a miracle which my earnest determination to 
succeed wrought upon a man, prudent and *timid 
both from necessity and habit, but at heart more 
tender of his country’s glory than booksellers gener- 
;^lly are. 

Other pages of the precious little book, the very 
pages following those I had acquired, were shortly 
afterwards found in a trunk full of papers belong^g 
to Foscolo, which had been saved from dispersion 
by the Canon Riego, — the only man who watched 
by the bedside of the exile during his last illness, — 
which afterwards came into the possession of Eurico 
Mayer, and other friends at Leghorn, but had never 
, been examined until then. The discoveiy of the 
. last fragments awakened an energy in all of them, 
which resulted in giving to Italy, first, the volume 
of the Political Writings of Foscolo which I pub- 
lished at Lugano, and then the Florentine edition, 
directed with VintcJletto d' amove, by Orlandini. A 
biography was still wanting: this I undertook, but 
adverse circumstances and many cares prevented 
me from writing i^ The man who could and ought 
^to%aVfe done so was G. B. Niccolini. He also is 
HQW dead, and his own life is still unwritten. But 
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the I^scolo edition of Dante c^st me far^greater 
labour. I offered'|r-as it was mf duty towards the 
generous publisher to do — to | edit the work and 
correct the proofs. Owing to stress of poverty and 
illness, Foscolo, had only completed the first part 
of his undertaking {U hifernd). The Purgatory 
Wjd f^radise consisted only of leaves of the com- 
SpS^n edition, to which strips of paper were attached, 
for the purpose of writing the various readings ; 
but these, and the alterations and corrections were 
wanting, as well as all trace of selection or revision 
of texts. 

• For some time I remained in doubt whether it 
was not my duty to tell Rolandi everything ; but 
Pickering was inexorable; he would sell all or no- 
thing, and the Italian bookseller would not bp 
likely to give such a sum for the Ivfcrno It 

appeared to me a sacred duty, both tow^^fe. Fos- 
colo and the study of Dante, not to^alk^ithe work 
already completed to be lost ; and ]^..6elieved my- 
self to be able to complete it accor^i^g to the rules 
and plan laid down by Foscolo in, his corrections of 
the first part, by identifying nrtiyself, as it were, 
with his method ; the only one, in my opinion, 
which, by purifying the w’ork from the influence of 
municipalities (Tuscan or Friulian mattered little), 
restored its profoundly Italian character. I was 
silent, therefore, and undertook myself the ‘task of^ 
selection from the various readings, and the ortho- 
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graphical correction of the text I die work 
in the most conscientious maijner possible, trem- 
blingly anxious not to^ let my solicitude render me 
irreverent either towards the genius of Dante px the 
talent of Foscolo. I religiously consulted the 
MSS, texts (unknown in Italy) of MazzuchelK and 
Roscoe. For six months my bed — for 1 had but 
one room — was covered with editions of the poem, 
in which I studied the various readings which the 
want of an original text, the ignorance of copyists, 
or local conceit, had accumulated throughout long 
ages upon almost every verse. 

At the present day I think it right to declare 
the truth, and to separate my work from that of 
Foscolo. 




In 1844 the expedition of the brothers Bandiera 
tooic place. As the Records of the Brothers Ban^ 
diera, which I published shortly after their death, 
all that is important on the subject, I dp 
end to enter upon it here. But the incident 
?he violation of my correspondence at the Eng- 
lish post-office deserves a few words of ‘notice. It 
is an episode of ministerial immorality worthy to 
be set aside the affair of the spy Conseil, which I 
have already related ; a species of immorality still 
systematically carried on by the monarchical 
governments of Europe. 

About the middle of the year 1844 — I do not 
now remember whether in June or July — I dis- 
covered that the letters of my correspondents in 
London — amongst whom were several bankers, ' 
through whom I was in the habit of receiving my. 
foreign letters — always reached me at least tw-p. 
hours after the right time. The letters 
from the different post-offices in Lon^^^^ 

General Post-office,* where they are sti^Rped with 
a stamp indicating the hour of their arrival. The 
distribution to their several addres^s takes place 
during the two hours ensuing. I now carefully 
examined the post-marks, amd found the letters in- 


tile 


• It will be remembered that Mazzini is describing the post* 
office arrangements as they existed in 1844. — Tmmhtor, 
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‘‘ wo differ^t Itamps ; 
the one intended to efface ^^e other’ ; the object 
bf which appeared tc> be to make jfie hou| of de^- 
iivery* correspond with that in wh^ the letter had 
been received, and so to prevent "the original stamp, 
^or attestation by the receiver of the time when the 
letter was posted, being ^evidence of the fare of il^s. 
detention. ^ 

This was enough for me ; not so for others who 
■were incredulous of any violation of what they 
termed British honour, and they received the ex- 
pression of my suspicions with monical smiles. 
The stamps were so managed as to render itjliffi- 
cult to decipher the two different hours, and merely 
tp give an appearance of their having been rendered 
illegible through haste. To be quite sure, there- 
fore,! posted at St. Martins-le-Grand letters directed 
to myself, early in the forenoon, when the receiver’s 
stamp would Jdc io F N io. After having been thus 
stamped, the letters directed to my name were — ^ 
by superior orders — conveyed to a secret office, 
Wlu^e they were o])ened, read, rescaled, and given 
to the postman whose duty it was to deliver them 
in the street where I then lived (Devonshire Street, 
Queen’s Square). This evil work consumed about 
two hours’ time, and consequently the letters came 
hand in the afternoon with the receiver’s mark 
IO atered into 12 ; the figure of 2 being stamped 
upon the original o, but not so as entirely and, sue- 



Variably bore tfte-^ mark of 
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c^sfull^ to conceal it. I then, in^the presence of 
witnesses, posted at^one and the same time letters 
addressed to my own name, and others addressed 
to fictitious persons at the same residence/ The 
witnesses came to my house to be present at the de- 
livery^of the letters, and they deposed in writing to , 
thej^ef^^that the letters addressed to my name in- 
arrived two hours later than the others, 
i ac^ted other contrivances to complete the chain 
evidence. Letters directed to my name were 
posted, containing grains of sand, poppy seeds, or 
fine hairs, and so folded that the sand, the seed, or 
the Ijiairs could not fall out unless the letters were 
opened. Other experiments were tried with the 
seals. A wafer carefully cut square was found to 
have altered its shape in passing through the post- 
office ; and in the case of wax seals, the exact|^p- 
pearance of the impression being carefully 
it was found that the subsequent post-offigfi' countcr- 
feit was placed more or less upright tSan the ori- 
ginal. ' 

When by these and other means I had accumu- 
lated a mass of proofs, I placed ^ the whole in the 
hands of a Member of Parliament Thomas Slingsby 
Ouncombe, and petitioned the House for an inquiry 
into the matter. 


The accusation produced a^ perfect tempest. 
Questions were asked of the Ministers on every 
side, to which at first they returned evasive answers ; 
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then, having ina(ie inquiries about inie, Md s^U^ed 
themselves that i should not have,hazari'i d such 
an assertion without positive proofs, they confessed 
the fa<;t, sheltering themselves partly by appealing 
to an old act of Parliament, passed under excep- 
tional circumstances in the reign of Queen Anne,,: 
’’'and partly by calumnies against my charactei* I 

* Note by Translator. 

The following letter, sent by Thomas' Carlyle to the Trmcj 
newspaper on this occasion will be read with interest by all 
Englishmen . — 

“ To the Editor of the Titties, 

“ Sir, — I n your observations in yesterday’s Times on the late 
disgraceful affaii of M. Ma/zini’s letters and the Secretary of ^tate, 
you mention that M. Mazzini is entirely unknown to you, cn^rely 
indifferent to you ; and add, very justly, that if he were the most 
contemptible of mankind, it would not affect your argument on the 
lubject. 

It may tend to throw some further light von this matter if I now 
certify to you, %\ hich I in some sort feel caliei! upon to do, that M. 
Mazzini is not unknown tovaiious competent pers(nas in this country, 
and t^ he is very far indeed from being cr)ntemptiblc, — none 
fartheSor very f«fvv, of living men. I have had the honour to 
know'¥* Mazzini for a scriu'. of years ; and, whatever I may think 
of his practical insight and skill in worldly affairs, I can wiih great 
freedom testify to all men that he, if ever 1 have seen one such, is 
a man of ^jenius and virtue, a man of sterling vcracit/, humanity, 
aiid nobleness of mind, one of those rare men, numerable, unfortu- 
nately, but as units in this world, who are worthy to be called 
martyr souls ; who, in silence, piously in their daily life, understand 
aild practise what is meant by that. Of Italian democracies and 
Young Italy’s sorrows, of extraneous Austrian emperors in Milan, 
or poor old chimerical popes in Bologna, 1 know notliing, and 
desire to know nothing but this other thing I do know, and can 
here declare publicly ♦o be a fact ; which fact all of us that have 
occasion to comment on M. Mazzini and his affairs may do well 
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refute^ these, so as to compel Sk* James Graham, 
the minister^ who uttered the accusation§ against 
me, publicly to apologise to me in the House of 
'^Commons.* « » 

With regard to their other defence, I seized the 
f opportuj^jitDf laying bare the whole extent of the 
, evil b«Bie the English people. It was not to be 
cr^ited that this should have been the only Occa- 
si6n upon which either the actual ministers, 6r those 
who preceded them, should have availed them- 
selves of the antiquated act of Parliament I 

to take along with us, as a thing leading towards n‘e\^ clearnes§, 
and ^ not towards new additional darkness regarding him and 
therd. . . * . . 

** But ills a question vital to us that sealed letters in an English 
post-office be, as we all fancied they were, respected as things 
sacred ; that opening of men’s letters, a practice near of kin to 
picking men’s pockets, and to other still viler and fataler forms oi 
scQundrelism, be not resorted to in England, except in cases of the 
veryiJast extremity. When some new Gunpow^der Plot may be in 
the wind, some double-dyed treason or imminent national wreck 
not avoidable otherwise, then let us open letters f not lill then. 
all Austrian kaisers and such like, in their lime of tjuuble,,..iet us 
answer, as our fathers from of old have answered : 
means is help here for you. Such means, allied to oi 

jmekets and viler forms of scouudrelism, are not in this 

country for your behoof. The Right 1 lonourabltj Mcifciary d()£*s 
himself detest such, and even is afraid to < mploj^ th«m. He dare 
not ; it would be dangerous for him ! All Brittsii men that might 
chancre to come in view of such a transaction would incline to spurn 
it, and trample on it, and indignantly ask him what he meant by 
it ? — I am, Sir, *your obedient servant. 

^ * “ Thomas Carlyle. 

** Chelsea^ June 15, 1844.” 

♦ See voL i. p. 212. 
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therefore caused^ a ccitiittlittee of * inquiry ^tq 
'demanded;' both iu t^ Upber and ^ow .-t House 
and their^ reports — though coi|^^ lan.guag< 
l^seekiti" rather to palliate tije evih< than to display 
it in all its ugliness — proved that from 1806 to 1844 
all the ministers* — Lords Palmerston, Russdl, anc 
"Kormanby included — had successively degriidec 
3 themselves by stooping to this method of obtaining 
information. Not only my letters and those o: 

* We V'.rid with surprise aiiwunting almost to incredulity, ii 
the report of the committee of the House of Commons, the follow 
ing list of Cabinet ministers, who, within the last forty years, hav 
stooped to the tricks (to some of them at least) of a Fouch 
administration — ^ 

1806*7. Earl Spencer. 

^ 1807. The Right Hon. C. W. W, Wynn. 

1809-12. The Right Hon. R. Ryder. 

i8i2-2i. Lord Viscoimt Sidmouth. 

1822-30. The Right Hon. Sir R. IVol. 

1S22-J. The Right Hon. G. Canning. 

1823, Earl Bathurst. 

1827. , Lord Viscount Goderich. 

The Right Hon. V. Sturges Bourne. 

1827. The Marquis of Laiisdowne. 

1830-4. Lord Viscount Melbourne. 

1833- 40. Lord Palmerston. 

1834- I .ord Viscount Huncannon, 

. . . The Duke of Wellington. 

1834-5. The Right Hon. H. Goiilbuin. 

*835-9. Lord John Russell. 

183S, Lord Gienelg. 

1839-41, The Marquis of Normanby. 

1841-4, Tlie Right Hon. Sir James Graham. 

1S44. The 6arl of Aberdeen.” ^ 

iVestmmstcr Review, Ixxxii. Sept. 1844. 
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Other i^exiles had beeti opened, but the letters of 
many Englishmen, and Members of Parliament, of 
Thomas Duncomhe himself, had been violated ; 
and the crime had invariably been concealed by 
artifices punishable by the criminal law, — falsifica- 
tion of seals, imitation of stamps, etc. My own 
letters "had been opened for the space of more than 
four months. It was proved that the arts of Tal- 
le’yrand and Fouche had been thus practised against 
me by English Ministers, not in consequence of any 
suspicions that I had conspired against the state, 
or in any way mixed myself up in Engli'^h affairs, 
buj from a mere servile desire to please foreign 
despotic governments — the government of NapleS* 
and Austria — and the English Ministers had regu- 
larly transmitted such portions of the contents of 
the letters I received as they deemed likely to be 
of importance to those governments. 

Many of the letters addressed to me which 
were opened at that time were concerning the pro-* 
posed expedition of the brothers Bandiera — which 
I reprehended and opposed — and the revelations 
thus made suggested to the Neapolitan govern- 
ment the atrocious scheme of promoting the "exe- 
cution of their design, and luring them on, for the 
purpose of destroying them. 

The English ministers had made themselves 
accomplices in that murder. <They felt this, and 
blushed for it. Lord Aberdeen, the gentleman 



most respected in •England for loyalty ffanlc- 
. ness, who^ wof 'd was accepted 4s , gospel, was 
^ drawn on ,.to lie to the ilonse the most shame- 
less manfc, When interrogated, at my instiga- 
ti6n, as to whether the contents of my letters had 
been communicated to foreign. governinents,^the 
^ 0 oble Lord declared, amid the applause vi the 
^^ttbuse — what ministerial affirmation is not ap- 
plauded by Parliaments the issue of privilege ?~ 

, that not one syllable of that correspondence had ever 
been submitted to any foreign power!' Shortly 
afterwards the reports of the two committees of 
inquiry threw it in his teeth that ^Uertain parts^f 
the information thus obtained were submitted to a 
foreign Government'' (REPORT OF THE Lords' 
Committee) ; So much of the information thus 
opined was communicated to a foreig^i poiver as 
i^^t frustrate the attempt about to be ' made " 
(^PORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HoUSE OF 
Commons). •The day after, I wrote to the English 
papers with regard to the calumnies insinuated 
against me by Sir J ames Graham, and said, that 
when statesmen once descended to play the part 
of liars and forgers^ it was not to be wondered at 
that they should turn calumniators also. 

Nor is it to be wondered at. Every govern- 
ment founded on the absurd privilege of hereditary 
jjower, ^nd maintained by such empty foVmulae 
yOLIli; 0 
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of the slate reigns, tut does not govern; 
the maintenance of a perennial equilibrium between 
three poivcrs is fhe true method of progress; and 
the similar stock phrases of con§titutioi?al mon- 
archies, — is inevitably drawn into immorality sooner 
cr plater. Instead of* deriving their inspirations 
fron^the action of the collective upon the indi- 
vidual conscience, they are based upon the fictions 
and imaginary laws in force in a small and privi- 
leged fraction of society, and are of necessity in a 
constant state of antagr»nism, more or less open, 
with the unprivileged clUsSses. And every existence 
bearing within it a radical vice of artificiality or 
immorality, wanders astray from the truth, and 
from that communion with humanity which leads 
to truth. Thus these statesmen, naturally good 
and honest, having been taught to venerate the 
artificial formula; fabricated to sustain a conception 
as artificial and |^ote from the true and innate 
nature of things.-4fca(l gradually lost that just 
moral sense that inclfcitos the oneness of life, and 
they consequently coMintlcd themselves as states- 
n/en to actions from whiHi they would have shrunk 
with horror as private individuals. Meanwhile, 
their political immorality spread immorality among 
their inferiors, who naturally learned to say to 
themselves : If it is laziful Jo the seals and 

violate the secrets of others — to**sub tract and ^ansfer 
the property of others for the good of the state— why 
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should it not be lav^ul^or u$ ;io do so for Ji g’ood’^, 
of our families f * 

There is perhaps no country fh Europe where 
letters are so frequently opened as in England, and 
when speaking of lcy||||| containing money, the 
secretary of the post-OT^g (Colonel Maberley),,,in 
his examination befor^p^ Post-Office Commi^'lee, 
declare^^at they might affi'cll be thrown down in 
the and added, there 

has bem 'e^^nious plunder and robbery; the plunder 
is terrific, etc.t 

* The lVest?mnstfr Review, in an article called forth by the 
incident of the violation of Mazzini’s correspondence, observe.*: 

** Let any one consider the enormous temj^tion of an opportunity 
thus given, put in the way of a govemmei^w//<'y'^ having connec- 
tions in the City. In a critical state of tHe funds a knowledge of 
the contents of a letter coming from a Rotlischild abroad to a Roths- 
child in London, relative to purchases of stock, might realise a 
fortune. Is it possible to believe that a clerk, early trained in the 
mysteries of sqmgy^ wax and counterfeiting seals, having such a 
letter put in^o j^Hb^s, and knowing its value, would wait for the 
instructions of^^Hperiors before he opened it?” {Westminster 
‘^Review ^ No. Ix^BBKrtember 1844.) — Ti-anslator'^s Note, 

t The siibolHR||!% of the post-office, thus harshly described, 
have done luAhi^^idre than imitate the conduct of their chief‘s. 
The plundering of^|^ters by the state from motives of expediency 
was a state secret tb^lie public, but not so to the post-office officials. 
When Lord Aberdeen determined to steal the contents of Mazzini’s 
letters, he was necessarily obligfed to make all the sorters and rc- 

' ceivers of St. Martin’s-le-Grand parties to the theft 

The general fact of the detention and opening of letters must theig^ 
fore have been known to some hundreds of persons, including 
](’:ron letter-carriers ; and whRt wonder is it that poor and ignorant ' 
KPen should convert public expediency into private expediency, and ^ 
'keep their own counsel when abstracting a safely 



■gf the majority of meojf tMe present tiay wef e i 
not mentally slavish, and educated by the usages 
of monarcBical t:ountries to regard the man less 
than the habit he wears, — if, rejecting th^ immoral 
distinction between the ^litician and the private 
individual, and understating that the first, pte- 
cisejy because he assumes the position of a leader 
and instructor of the nation, has a still greater 
duty of scrupulous honesty, — all his felldlP-states- , 
men had punished Lord Aberdeen’s fault with due 
severity ; if, on the day after the utterance of the 
Iky the door of friendly intercourse had been closed 
i^pon him as upon a dishonoured man, the lessoii 
^ould have been of great avail, at least to his 
successors. But the prestige of aristocracy and 
high office prevailed over English moral sense ; 
and while the country declared its hostility to the 
abuse, it allowed its perpetrators to remain in the 


Ministry. ^ , 

Therefore the secresy of corgBondence 
violated 'at the English post-offige the preset 
day, precisely as it was in 1844, though 
somewhat more rarely. 

The incident of that violation afford^' Me an 

they had bepn taught to do the political felonies of the^'emploj'ers. 
Twelve months ago the newspapers were filled with /file case of a 


government clerk who forged exchequer- bills to the amoui:^J of 
several hundred thousand pounds. Jt is not at all an unlikely fact 


that the initiative step in his career of "fraud was the insJ:ruction he 
possibly received in the art of counterfeiting seals for stafe purpose* 
{Jbid.) — 7^*anslajpr^s Note^ 



6^;or$i.nity of bringing tlie "hitherto, neglected 
cause of my country before tlujt .ejjes of England, 
and my Letter to Sir James graham was the 
commencement of that Italian apostolaj^ Which 
afterwards gave rise to so many public meetings, 
associations, and parliamentary mterpellations,. It 
bore the title of Italy , Austria, and the Pope, ^nd 
^was written and published in English. A transla- 
tion afterwards appeared in the Rivue Ind^pendentc 
of Paris. Tiie proofs accumulated in those pages 
of the financial and administrative misgovernment 
that weighed upon the Italian provinces subject to 
Austrian and Papal rule no longer need repetition. 

The following extracts will suffice to show the 
mapner, in which I treated the moral and political 
questions : — 

ITALY,. AUSTRIA, AND THE POPE. , 
A LETTE]^t6 sir JAMES GRAHAM, BART. 

** They made an exile — no| a slave of 
Where thou findest a lie that is oppressing thee, extinguish it. 
;|Lies exist there only to be extinguished ; they wait ahd cry earnestly 
. for extinction.” — TAas, Carlyle^ 

To the Right Hon, Sir James Graham, Bart, 
Home Secretary P 

, l^ir, — To you, for certain unexpected^ reasons, 
I j^ill cras^e leave to dedicate this pamphlet on the 

This letter is not a translation ; the author wrotr it in Engli.'hi 
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affairs of Italy. It embodies my authentic 
on the social questions which now agitate that,^ 
country. You will find here in brief compass what 
I mean and endeavour in regard to it, and what I 
shall continue to mean and endeavour — no more 
aiid no less. Valuable time need not Henceforth 
be*' spent in deciphering invitations to tea and 
expressions of sympathy for my Italian school 
sent me by English friends. The purport of my 
private correspondence is, has been, and will con- 
tinue to be — this. — Yours, with all due respect, 

Joseph Mazzini. 

May 1845. 

Sir, 

I thank you much for having afforded 
me the long-desired opportunity to lay before a 
free nation, full of generous inst*incts, the sorraWs 
of a brave, unhappy, misundersto6d people ; to. 
depose at its bar the complaints of twenty-%re 
millions of men, whose fathers headed the march^ 
of civilisation in Europe, and who demand for 
themselves and that same- Europe to be made 
partakers of the large, free, active, and continually 
progressive life which God has ordained for^ his 
creatures. ^ 

By the spiritual and temporal, the ^domestic 
and foreign oppressions that lie heavy upon them* 
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they are to-day^ r^prlved of ail liberty of thf^ughjt 
,6f speech, and of action.^; , . . 

;Xou, sir, so far as In you laf, have aggravate? 
our unhappy position. 

When you opened* my correspondence at th( 
desire of one or several of our governments^ yot 
scattered germs of mistrust in the hearty ,*of oui 
youth — you proved to them that the union of th< 
governments against us is complete — you destroyec 
the prestige which in their eyes attached itself tc 
the respected name of England. 

But you at the same time also revealed to me— 
to me an Italian, exiled for the national caus ^ — i 
duty which in part I am able to accomplish. Tha 
mistrust which you have caused to germinate mus 
' be destroyed — for the good of 7tiy^ country and th( 
honour of yonrs^ I must demonstrate to my fellow 
countrymen that they would err in confounding 

% 

the English government with the English nation 
Whilst calling forth (safar as it may be done by c 
solitary individual) an expression of public opinior 
in favour of our sacred cause, I must prove tc 
Italy that on the day when her national flag, borne 
by strong and pure hands, shall float in the wind 
here, as everywhere else, it will be greeted with 
active sympathy. Moreover, whilst I repel, not foi 
ourselves alone, but also for the cause we represent 
in a foreign land, all that is odious and misunde|' 
■^tbod in that term conspiracy^ all the Suspicion, sfr 
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that yoiir calculated silence casts* upon our actions, 
1 mustj at the same ti^^ reveal to all how com- 
. ^>lctely the strife ift which the noblest among^jus 
irliave so long been engaged is for us an affair pf 
duty, — and that the means ^whereby we endeavour 
to work our end are thdse that are alone kYt for us* 
We t5(,ke our §tand upon this ground, and, God 
lling, we shall maintain it, as calumniated, yet 
jd ; as honourable, although dishonourably 
opposed ; calm and firm before God and our own 
consciences, the only judges we can recognise 
in the exceptional position wherein we have been 
thrown. 

, ^ *It is so much the more necessary that all this 
should be made manifest, because throughout the 
Svhole of the controversy arising out of the shame- 
ful .transaction of the letter-opening, the cause of 
the Italian people has not obtained a single decisive 
manifestation of sympathy. By the, Press as well’ 
as within the House the cause;jhas been admirably 
l)kaded, so far as the individual^ whom it so nearly 
touched were concerned, so far as concerne4;^ 

" counlry whose character for honour and loyali^Kd 
faith was implicated ; but the question as 
cerned Italy has not even been touched upc 

The means have been condemned, but non Aave 
troubled themselves to inquire into for 

which it was used. All men procfaimed th^^praictice 
Jto be immoral, but none turned his attention to tlSl’ 



theory involved, ^ild of which t2«er act in question 
'^as only ah application -4bold, it is true, tp shame-’ 
le Jihess, but neverthelesi^ ojrictfy ftg’cal. Upon 
every sRie all voices have cried ^out to you^ sir: 

You have no right to open the letters of this man 
any more* than those of other men ; you have-not 
the right to interfere in the affairs other ptfople : 
restrict yourself to watching that the safety of the 
kingdoni be not directly menaced, and do not, by; 
overstepping these limits, violate the rights of in- 
dividuals — but I know no one who has risen up 
to scy: ‘‘You have rendered yourself doubly cul- 
pable in opening the private correspondence of tl\is 
man \ you have, by so doing, not only violated the 
rights of an individual, whose conduct towards us 
Englishmen is irreproachable — you have violated^ 
the law of nations, the law of all the world, and of 
God who governs it. Placed between right and 
Wrong, you haye chosen* the wrong. Between a 
flagrant injustice sustained by brute force, and the 
efforts of those who were endeavouring \o put it 
down, you have declared ‘yourself for brute force — 
you have .ranged England on the side of thepp- 
^ressors against the oppressed, — on the side of the 
executioner against the victim, — you have raised 
her fair standard in the service of Europetn des-* 
potism ; for thje national motto, Religious and 
6'oltficH liberty for the whole worlds you have sub- 
|Htuted the motto, Liberty for us^_ tyranny for all 
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the world beside. As if egotism could ever be made 
the basis of freedom, as if the true interest of Eng- 
land could e^r \>e contrary to the law of Gbd : 
Love of ally for qll ; ‘ amelioration and development 
ofaiyjyalV: 

*'*'*^t IS here, however, as it seems to me, that the 
whol^ point of the question lies, for you and your 
countrymen. Now that we are once warned, it 
matters little to us whether you open our letters or 
not : either we shall write nothing that can com- 
promise our poor friends, or else we shall not trans- 
mit them by the post. That which it does concern 
more nearly to know is, whether in her efforts, 
and in the struggle which is preparing, Italy is to 
count upon one enemy more. It signifies little to 
the country which you represent — or rather which 
I trust you do not represent — whether you have 
usurped one illegitimate prerogative more or less ; 
if uprightness be not in your hcvirt or in your politi- 
cal tendencies, y<>^ would always possess sufficient 
power to do ill ^t that which it does concern 
this country to know is, *to ascertain whither it is 
being led. It must be precisely informed rpo^j^e 
principles of your international policy ; it belioVe^ 
it to take care that government does not prc^litute 
its nanie to diplomatic chancelleries, nor co|^sign it 
to the maledictions of the nTothers .of Ital>f'^or the 
contempt of brave men who suffer for welldoing., 
Twenty warrants no more than eight (the righteofts, 
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yearly number accor^g to the Dbrds^ committee) 
will nut retard tha^ progress of Italian liberty ; 'b^^t 
one single warrant by^the government of cl 

peoffle professing to be free and Christian^ with a 
design to protect an unjust cause, affixes a lasting 
stain upon the honour of the country,, gives to 
others a temptation to immorality, and' Augments 
everywhere that want of faith in virtue and in poli- 
tical honesty which is the principal feature of bur 
epoch. 

One man only amongst you members of the 
Cabinet has felt this. Whilst you, Sir James, con- 
fined yourself to presenting to us, as the finaT^solu- 
tion of a problem in morality, the dead letter of an 
Act that arose out of a state of things altogether 
different to yours, he saw at once that your cause 
was irrevocably lost unless you could ground it 
upon some general principle, and he sought for a 
justification* of tho. espionage exercised* against me 
in a definition of the mission of England in Europe. 
“ It is,” said the Duke of Wellington in his place on 
the 4th of July 1844, “it is the proud distinction 
of the policy of this country that our object and 
our interest is not only to remain at peace our- 
selves with the whole world, but to maintain peace 
throughout the world, and to promote the inde- 
pendence, the security and the prosperity of every 
coiftitry in the world.” I accept, for my part, this 
definition as it stands, and I find it very superior 
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tCf®^ail Ihose theories of aon-intervention undet; 
which all questions of internatiemal order and Eu- 
‘:’'i^pe 3 Ln progress are effaced, and nothing left but 
' petty questions of individual claims. The absolute 
non-intervention doctrine in politics appears to me 
to be what indifference is in matters of religion— 
viz. a dj^^ised atheism — the negative, without the 
r; vitalit^™i denial, of all belief, of all general prin- 
ciplefflpr every mission of nations on behalf of hu- 
; thank God, bound to each 

^o^r in the world ; and all that has ever been trans- 
uded upon it, that has been good, great, or emi-^ 
nentl^^ progressive, has taken place owing to 
intervention. I am only astonished that in the 
midst of Parliament, where these words were 
uttered, no one arose amongst all those who havef- 
recently travelled in Italy, or who study her history, 
^ere it only in the journals, to say to him : 
curity ! peace ! independence ! my L©rd ! that 
^ precisely what the man is seeking for his country 
whose correspondence your colleagues hav^^olated 
^it is what was sought by those men ,who were 
shot some months since in Calabria, possibly in 
consequence of this violation. There is no sccu- 
ritji except under laws, unde^ wise laws voted by 
the best men, sanctioned by the lov^ of the people ; 
and there are no laws in Italy: there is instead* the 
: capripe of eight detested masters, and of a hanflful 
^pf men chosen by these masters to segond their 



caprice. There*.xa 3 i m j^mce except* wh^ 
there is harmon/ between the governors and the 
^verried, where the governmeift is the intelligcnc® 
of the; country dire^thig it,' and the people the, arm 
of the country executing its decrees ; — and do yot 
not hear the echo of the ftisillades of Bologna and 
of Cosenza attesting strife? a strife, mj} Lord^ 
which, amid the tears of the good and the blood of 
the brave, has gone on without ceasing for 
years, between moral force which protests by the 
scaffold, and violence which seeks to stifle^ pro- 
' testation in blood ! And as to mdcpeiidencey you 
know well, my Lord, that that word, as applied to 
Italy, is bitter irony ; you know well that nearly 
one-fourth part of the whole Peninsula is governed 
by ail army of 80,000 Austrians, and that the 
princes who govern the remainder are, in spite of 
themselves, nothing more* than the viceroys of 
Austria ; and if a cry for liberty, for progress, or 
for amelioration arise from the bosom of any of 
these vice-royalties, the Austrian army, in spite of 
,,the principles that England and prance have pro- 
claimed ten times within the last twenty years, 
comes forward to silence it with its veto,^ The mis- 
sioin that your words trace out for your country is 
very beautiful, my Lord ; a mission of protectioli, 
of fraternal benewlence, a generalisation, so far as 
is pcj^sible, of the*benefits we enjoy ; such in trvtth 
is the mission a Christian nation would do well to 



trouble 
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i^rci#e ; bjut how can you malce it work along 
^with your sanction of the system of espionage— 
■ifirith your protectiofi of the carcere duro and of the 
scaffold? Do th^.desire good or evil, justice or 
injustice, these men whom it is endeavoured to 
branci by styling them* Revolutionists ? Therein 
lies thd' whole question, and have you taken the 
amine it ? 

desire to achieve the same liberty whicli 
we-^t it not be forgotten, through a revolution — 
are mow enjoying : liberty of conscience to give 
them a religion, of which at present, thanks to the 
despotism under which they lie, they have only a 
parody — liberty of speech, that they may ^each 
righteousness ; liberty of action, that they may 
put it into practice ; the liberty, my Lord, which, 
we^ promised them along with independence, when 
you were commander-in-chief of the allied armies, 
and when we stood in need of their aid^'^o over-' 
throw Napoleon. 

, They desire for a state of things tne elements 
of which are hatred, mistrust, and fear, to substi- 
tute a condition under which they would be able 
to know each other, to love each other, to help each 
other onwards towards one common ainau 

"f 

They desire to destroy chimeras, to extinguish 
falsehood, to bury out of sight corpses that are 

4 

* Manifesto of G. Bentinck, admiral of the Bntish Fleet, May 

14, 1814. 
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‘ ^ ^ 
aping life; in otder to put in their stead^a ^alityf 

jomething true, active, living; a powe’* which shair^ 

be strong enough to guide ^hem •and to which they 

may, without shame, yield allegiance. 

They desire to live, my Lord — to live with all 
the faculties of their bein^; to live as God com- 
mands ’f—to walk onward with the rest of the 
world, — to have brethren and not spies around 
them, — to have instructors and not masters, — to 
have a Iwue and not a prison. 

Can you imagine that England is exercising 
*her mission when she says to them — No! The 
M'orld goes Ofiwards, but ye shall be stationafy^ ; 
there is no God for you— ye have the Emperor of 
A ustria and the Pope. Ye are of the raee of Cain, 
of the aceursed race ; ye are the Pariahs of Europe. 
Resign youi'selvcs in silence; suffer in all your mem- 
bers, but stir not. Seek not for relief, because Europe 
slumbers, and you might disturb her repose, 

‘ “ Christ, my Lord, also fulfilled a revolutionary 

mission. He came to destroy the chimeras and 
idols of the old world : he destroyed the peace of 
paganism. In the face of a religion which sanc- 
tioned distinction of races, of castes, of natures, he 
announced a religion, the fundamental doctrine of 
which was the unity of the human family, the 
offspring of God, in order that we might arrive at 
universal brotherhood. Would you, my Lord, had 
you ^een living then, in the name of Peace, and of 
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the tstablished ^vernments, hcfve declared your- 
nself on the side of Herod against Jesus ?” 

■ The Italian <Juestion is very little understood 
“in England. . * 

’ ’ 

People know in general terms that the country 
is suffering ; b^t few ^re aware to what a height 
thal ^ufferin^^as arrived. They know thet some 
efforts^? making to change its manner of govern- 
ment^m they believe it is by a mere handful ,of 
co^Wrators, destitute of influence, and not possess- 
in^the sympathies of the masses ; without any- 
, thing, in short, except the blind and dangerous 
pr^ptings of their own hearts. * 

In Italy nothing speaks. Silence is the com- 
mon law, The^ people are silent by reason of 
terror ; the masters are silent from policy. Con- 
spiracies, strife, persecution, vengeance — all exist;, 
but make no noise. They neither excite ^applause 
nor complaint. One might fancy the very steps of 
the scaffold were spread with velvet, so little noi^" 
do heads make when they fall. 

i?' 

The stranger in search of health or plea- 
sures of art, passes through this fairylagd on which 


the gifts 


God has lavished without measure 
which he has divided amongst the other lands of 
Europe ; he comes to a spot where the soil has 
been recently stirred, and he. does not suspect that 
he is treading on the grave of a martyr. The. earth 
is covered with flowers; the heaven above 
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with its divine a‘^pect ; the cry of'^poverty. \^^ich 
irpm time to time convulses liis native Country, is 
rarely- hearcl here ; ani two gri&t epochs of the' 
human race — two world’s, the world of pagaOism^^ 
and the world of the middle ages, Christianity— lie \ 
before him^to study, what cares he for the prcseot ? 
He says to himself, There is here abundance of 
food, there is sunshine, there is music in the air ; 
what more can this indolent race desire ? 

Other men, too, men of figures and statistics, 
utilitarians, go their ways, judging of Italy as they 
would of any other country in a normal state — 
neglecting, on the one hand; the great fact of tfl^e 
slavery and the trampling down of all the in- 
digenous elements ; and, on the other hand, the 
strength of vitality, the desire to live, which, in 
spite of all obstacles, is beginning to dawn upon 
us. They meet here and there with fragments of 
superficial reforpi, and they give the honour of it, 
not to our efforts or the spirit that sustains us in 1 
the strife, but to our governments ; and they exhort j 
us to have patience, to confine ourselves to pacific j 
efforts for homoeopathic amelioration, which alone/ 
seems to conciliate their lukewarm desire for the 
good and what they are pleased to term the repose 
of Europe. They abdicate at the frontier every- 
thing like faith, remembrances, and high, heroic, 
and so<fial views. The idea of the nation is too 
abstract for them. They see in Italy nothing but 

VOL. ITI, 
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a country, a surface of so many thousand-, square 
miles, peopled by so many million bodies (the souls 
do not enter into their calculation), for whom all 
that can reasonably be expected from thdr politi-r 
cal rulers is a certain amount of food, clothing, 
nnet.^iltcrial comforts^-^^«<?;;/ et circms^s. As the 
Franz effaced from his plan of Spielberg, 
the man, in order that he might remember nothing 
biftt the 7tumbcred prisoner, they would willingly 
efface the name of Italy from the map of Europe 
in order to substitute for it a cypher. And above 
all this, influencing at once both the thoughtless 
traveller and the self-styled practical man, hovers 
the X^ictis ! the adoration of the actual, the^ 
inc6^nt confusion of might frith right You have 
risen up twice, thrice: twiC^, thrice have you 
fallen ; vou are then destined to ^ffer, ”We side ' 
only wilk the strong — we adore ViJftor]^' The cry 
is brutal ; still it influences the en^e question, it 
engenders the indifference of ^he people and 
directs the proceeding of the ^vCrnments. We, 
exiled patriots, have our lett^s opened, whilst it 
is highly probable, Sir Janies, that you would 
respect the missives of Italian monarchy, or re- 
public, or at least that you would only open them 
on your own account. 

Beyond these two cla'^ses of observers another 
party is formed, who may be called jour party — 
the governmental party — that which holds up 
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I Austria as the civilising power in Italy ; it says : 

' ^ Peace, peace, we must have peace, at any price, 
were it even the peace of the tomb. Italy is dis- 
turbed, her princes are weak, Austria is strong : 
Austria cannot "help but extend her . influence by 
one means or other over the whole country. The 
Lombard-Venetian Provinces are less unhappy, are 
better administered than the other States of Italy : 
there is amongst them some trace of progress, 
whilst there is none amongst the States of the Pope 
or elsewhere ; it is advantageous that the paternal 
government of Metternich, and the Aulic Council, 
should extend itself beyond the Po : it is advisable 
that by the exercise of its sway, it should repress 
both the agitation amongst the people, and the 
needless caprices of the kings of Italy.” 

, The difference would not be great between this 
argument, and that which an Italian might use, 
who, seeing the continually increasing agitation of 
Ireland, and the powerlessness hitherto of England 
to repress it, should conclude, that a more energeti- 
cally despotic hand was needed to control it, and 
should go to seek for it in a foreign land, in Russia 
for instance. The question of nationality, the one 
important point, is entirely overlooked. 

Evidently, of all parties, this one is the most 
grossly immoral. Fostered by a commercial treat}', 
it' has befell adopted by you, sir, not in consequence 
"of an erroneous conviction^ but in consequence of 
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a false line of policy which prompts you to seek in 
a government which only lives in its immobility, 
an allay, in the war with Russia which you foresee 
will sooner or later become inevitable. * It 
however, some favour in England. Openly preached 
by t|||i Tory journals during the last Italian dis- 
turbances, it relies on some statistical details given ^ 
in the book of a Prussian* who passed through 
Italy in 1840, furnished with letters of introduction 
from Prince de Metternich, and repeated by other 
travellers, who find it more easy to copy than to 
observe for themselves. These details are inexact, 
\hcomplete, and partially false. It is not true that 
the Italian provinces, under the Austrian rule, are 
well governed ; it is not true that the habits and 
local tendencies of those provinces are consulted 
and provided fof by a special administration ; it is 
iiQt true that central, provincial, municipal assem- 
blies, free to -Sfeak, unshackled,, sure of being 
listened to, foriii''^ bas been asserted, a spetiefe of 
representative con.'^^ion for Lombardy ;%’4S 
true, that owing to t* care of a paternal govern- 
ment, the material comforts are so great as to 
cause it 'to be forgotten (not by Italians, that is.' 
out of question, thank God, but forgotten by you 
English) that our government is a foreign yoke, 
wbich deprives us of wliat is the most precious 

* Von Raumer. 
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No doubt of ’it, Lombardy is ih a state of pro- 
gress ; exhausted as they have wished to It, ' 
the heart of the country still beats : no doubt of it, 
elementary instruction is getting diffused, industry • 
multiplies its efforts, population is on the increase. 
But what is there in all this which the vitality that 
is in us, the movement going on in Europe around 
us, the necessarily progressive order of things, and 
twenty-nine years of peace, are not sufficient to 
account for ? To prove the disadvantage of a 
foreign and despotic government, must all Lom- 
bardy sink to wreck like Venice ? And because, it 
seems, we can and ivill live — live for the future and 
for the destinies that are in store for us — does this 
make any alteration in the question with regard to 
Austria ? You compare the year 1839 with 1829, 
or with any other year of the period beginning 
from 1815. Why don’t you compare the State of 
Lombardy during all that period with its state dur- 
ing a former period, were it even the stormy one of 
the Cisalpine Republic, \vere it what we arc far 
“ from regarding favourably, that of the kingdom of 
Italy ? Why don’t you study with Gioja the force 
of :our vitality in the symptoms which revealed 
themselves at the breath, nothing but the breath, 
of liberty from 1796 to 1799; as contrasted with 
the thirteen months of Austrian possession wh'cb 
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imfnedtately followed ? Or father^ you would 
know what Lombardy, independent of foreign 
power is capabte of, why not go ‘back to the- thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ? Why not com- 
pare with the paltry advances so pompously 
signalised at the present day, the 200,000 inhabit- 
ants of Milan at that time, its seventy manufac- 
tories of cloth, its 60,000 workers in wool, and its 
forty millions of francs, which five cities alone — 
Milan, Como, Pavia, Cremona, and Monza — ex- 
ported solely in wool, every year, by the port of 
Venice ? We advance, you say ; ye>, doubtless 
Yv'e advance, thank God ; all the stationary genius 
of Mr. De Metternich cannot dry up the sap which 
ferments in our old Italian race ; but are you aware 
what tears and sweat every step of progress costs 
in that quarter ? Are you aware that such indus- 
trial enterprises, seen in action ' nowj^ derive their 
origin from attempts in i8i8> and helped at that 
period to drive towards the Spielberg those who 
first conceived them ? Are you aware how many 
of those schools, the' diffusion of which fills you 
with admiration, owe their existence only to indi- 
vidual generosity and to unheard-of perseverance ? ' 
Have you ascertained if those decrees of organisa- 
tion which you cite with so much complacency be 
other than tardy ratifications of facts accomplished, 
through a mass of obstacles, "by zealous and pious 
men belonging to the country ? Have you ascer-^ 
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talned if alUhes'e protections granted - are tiot a 
means adopted by Austria to give a false direction^ 
to what it could not hinder from growing up ? 

I wyi now declare wha't the Austrian Govern- , 
ment in Lombardy really is. 


* • • • 



It would rignify but little were it otherwise. In the 
foregoing pages I have paid tribute to the disease 
of the age. I have laid the cause at the door of 
those who have substituted one piece of mecliarysin 
in place of the heart, another for the head, exclalhi- 
ing — Behold, man ! the great problem of states- 
manship consists in oiling the wheels in order that 
the circiilai' pwtion may go on.’' But that is not 
the ground I take : it is not a circular motion that 
is in question, but a progressive motion, which can 
only be accomplished in liberty and love. It is 
not a few millions, a few taxes more or less, that 
can decide tlje chamxter of a people’s life. We are 
not, thank God, of a nature to content ourselves 
with panem ct circcuscs^ in whatever abundance. 

It is the soul of the Italian nation, its thought, 
its mission, its conscience, which is at stake. It is 
that which they uro endeavouring to destroy there ; 
it is ///^/ which lifts up its voice and appeals through 
its martyrs, its exiles, its apostles, from tyranny to 
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doit ^ Are you at that pitch of Materialism as to 
1>e; capable of appreciating nothing but what can 
be weighed in gold®r valued in commodities ? There 
are over thes«^* from four to five millions oC human 
creatures, ^Pted — think of this, you who call your- 
selves reJlpious — with an immortal soul, with power- 
ful faqy|||es, with energetic thoughts, with ardent 
and ge^rous passions ; with aspirations towards 
free agency, towards the ideal which their fathers 
had a glimpse of, which nature and tradition point 
out to them ; towards a national union with other 
millions of brother souls in older to attain it : from 
fouf to five millions of men, desiring to live and 
advance under the eye of God, the only Master, 
towards the accomplishment of a social task which 
they have in common with sixteen or seventeen 
millions of other men, speaking the same language, 
tieading the same earth, cradled in their infancy 
with the same maternal songs, strengthened in their 
youth by the same sun, inspired by the same 
memories, the same sources of literary genius. 
Country, -liberty, brotherhood, vocation, all^ are 
wrested from them : their faculties are mutilated, 
curbed, chained, within a narrow circle traced for 
them by men who are strangers to their tendencies, 
to their wants, to their wishes : their tradition is 
broken under the cane of ^n Austrian corporal: 
their immortal soul feudatory to Ihe stupid caprices 

• In Lombai dy, 
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of, a man seated otx a tnronc at Vieii.ii\ to the 
caprices of the Tyrolese agents ; and yoik go on in- 
different, coolly inquiring the^ hien be Subject 
to this or that other if the bread that ^he) 

eat cost them a halfpenny more or less ! Tha: 
tariff, whatever it be, is too high : it is not whe 
have had the ordering of it : that bread, dear oi 
not, is moistened with tears, for it is the bread oj 
slaves. Have you an arithmetical figure in youj 
statistics which is the equivalent of slavery ! 
Slavery, I say : not only national slavery (which is 
death to us as a country ; w^hich inscribes a foreigr 
name on the old flag of our fathers ; which, •jr 
vitiating the implcvmits and the work-place, effaces 
the idea of the work to be done, and dissolves the 
brotherhood of millions : there are persons whe 
understand nothing of all this, who deny all collec* 
tive mission, and are ignorant that the national 
idea is the WO^D of a people), but moral slavery, 
that which enervates and corrupts, the yoke of the 
mind, the leprosy of the soul. 

What matter it to us that they allow us to open 
schools for our children, if it be to teach these 
ignoble phrases — Subjects ought to conduct them- 
sek^es as faithful slaves towards their masters , 

. , . whose power extends over their goods as 

well as over their persons What matters it to us 
that twp Universities are tolerated, if their Professors 
must send to Vienna.their historical course, to Imyc 
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it irfterpolated with, I know not what, eulogy on 
the House of Austria ? * And what matter to us 
some few economical developments, some progress 
in material well-being, whilst, in the abser^e of all 
social airn^ all public life, all noble activity, this 
progress in material comforts, precious for a free 
people, ^would only serve to stir up egotism, to 
drown the aspirations of our Italian soul in a gross 
sensuality ? Better a hundred times were honest 
|dull ignorance and poverty, than this phantom of 
Science and prosperity in the service of a lie. 

Happily, if we go forwards, if some signs of 
progress manifest themselves amongst us, it is not, 
I repeat, by them ; it is m spite of thcm^ and conse- 
quently against them. 


Have you ever read, sir, two books from the 
pens of political suffet^rs in the Austrian Spielberg, 
Silvio Pellico and -jAndryane, — containing the 
account of their suffemgs } written with so much 
moderation, that one of has been allowed to 
be printed and re-printedvSn Italy. 

If you have not, sir, encJbavour to find time, 
between the issuing of one warrant and another, to 

* From the Catechism of which 2721 copies were ejistributed 
annually by the Austrian Government to the schools of Hombardy,®' 
ivhile they had not a single Italian History. 
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glance ove? them. Perhaps ^vjien 3 o.^ i<?arn the 
vengeance that overtake? political offenders in 
Austria Italy;* when you sfe, beside the horrors 
alluded to in the note, the torture of htm^er^ literallj)^ 
of hunger, inflicted upon them ; when you see 
Pietro Maroncelli losing his left leg ,tn consequence 
of the weight and pressure of his fetters— •losing it 
by amputation at the upp^ part of the thigh, 
because the Governor of Spielberg, having received 
his prisoner with two legs, was obliged to give him 
up in the same condition, and therefore could hot 
allow the operation to take place until he had 
received a sanction from Vienna ; pa^haps^ k say, 
you will then have a glimmering perception of the 
terrible responsibility which is attached to the 
communication of intelligence obtained from the 

* “ The condemned shall be confined in a dungeon, secluded 
from all communication, with only so much light and space as is 
nece'^-'ary to sustain life ; he shall be constantly loaded with heavy 
fetters on the hands and feet ; he shall never, except during the 
hours of labour, be without a chain attached to a circle of iron round 
his body ; his diet shall be»bread and water, a hot ration every 
second day, but never any animal food — his bed to be composed of 
naked planks, and he shall be forbidden to see any one — without 
exception. Such is the definition of the carccre durissimo in the 
Penal Code, sec. 14. 

“ The hot ration {cibo caldd) consists of slices of bread steeped in 
hot water, and flavoured with tallow. It is a common thing for 
those condemned to the carcere duro, to wear twenty pounds’ weight 
of chains ; they are worked like galley-slaves, and have neither light 
nor paper nor books ; never, except sometimes by an extraordinary 
favour on Sundays (to attend mass), leaving their cold and humid 
cells.” 
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correspondencq of any foreigner over ^whom you 
stiay play the spy on b^alf of Austria, 


I have sketched a few traits of the 6est govern- 
ment .existing in Italy. I shall now give, stiU more 
briefly, "the characteristic traits of the worst, the 
States of the Pope. I could not* analyse the seven 
■ Italian Governments, that, like the seven heads of 
the beast in the Apocalypse, blaspheme the mission 
of Italy, without enlarging to a volume. But I 
may state, that they all pendulate between the two 
of which I am writing, over a common ground, that 
of the political question. 

Central despotism is the characteristic of the 
Austrian Government: organised anarchy, to the 
extent such a thing is possible, is the characteristic 
of the Papal. And this anarchy, an inevitable cJI- , 
sequence of the constitutional nucleus of the govern- 
ment, cannot be modified by written laws or by 
essays of partial reforn^, come from what quarter 
they may. 

The government is elective despotic : it is 
vested in a man who is Pope an^King at the same 
time, and who proclaims hinisetf^po be infallible. No 
rule is prescribed, none caf^^e prescribed, to the' 
Sovereign, His electors, Util and alone eligible, 
believing tlmnselves clothed with a divine character, 
divide among them the direetioii of affairs. The 
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cki^f offic$rs in ffie different departments 0 ^ ' aSfninis- 
trathm e^re^ll filled by Priests, Very many ef them 
are totally irrespomibie^ not merely in fact hut of 
right. 

The Pope, generally a creature of the' faction 
opposed to that which elected his predccessor.,pver^ 
turns the system in operation prior to his acression, 
and by a Motu-proprio, substitutes his own. Hh- 
electors, the cardinals, each eligible after him and 
feeling "hcmselves his equals, substitute their plea- 
sure for his, every one in his sphere. The Bishops, 
also partaking in this divine character and in irre- 
. sponsible authority, exercise a wide and almost 
entirely independent power. The same, too, with 
the chiefs of the Holy Inquisition. The ecclesi- 
astics, Riders of the principal offices, incompetent 
from Ipkt habits and studies to undertake their 
admim^jfetion, discharge their duties by the aid of 
inferiot^'femploy^s ; who in turn, feeling their posi- 
tion unSfertain, as dependent on a necessarily short- 
lived patronage, are guilty of every possible malver- 
sation, and aim solely at self-enrichment. Beneath 
all, the weary people, borne down by all, reacting 
against all, are initiated into a corruption the 
example of which is set by their superiors ; or 
avenge themselves as they may, by revolt or the 
poniard. Such, abridged, is the normal state ot 
Papal Italy. 

In such a system there is not, there cannol 
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be, any place /or general, social interesjfs, but place 
for the interests of self alone. The priests who 
“govern have nothing in gommon with the governed : 
they may have mistresses — they cannot have 
wives : their children, if they have any, are not 
legitimate, and have nothing to hope for but from 
intrigub and favouritism. The love of glory, the 
ambition of doing good — the last stimulant left to 
individuals when every other is wanting — exists 
not for them. The absence of all unity of system, 
the instability of all principle of government, as 
evidenced at Rome under each new pope, and in 
the 'provinces under each new legate, wholly de- 
stroys the possibility of such an impulse. How 
should men devote themselves to amendments 
that can be in force but a few years, that must 
pass away ere they can bear fruit ? Besides, as I 
have before said, the ecclesiastics are driven, by 
their want of political aptitude, to govern by audi- 
tors, assessors, or secretaries. Why should these 
last labour for good when nthp glory would all go 
to their chiefs ? Why should they not labour for 
evil when the dishonour will fall there also ? Fear 
has no hold on the subalterns for, not acting in 
their own name, they have neftj^'ing to dread save 
from their patrons. Fear has no hold on the 
heads ; for, as to some, power and the part 
taken in the election of the reigning Pope, ?s to 
others, the apostolic constitutions or the traditions 
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of the Church, establish an irrespons^bnity in fact 
or law. In the Papal Stat<=^s the Minister of Finance 
(Treasurer-Genera! ) has i:ls accfuni tc render ; Z/’ 
may rcb^the Goverjimcnt 7 vith impunity ; and ke can 
be removed from his ofice only by promotion to the 
Cardinalate, From this single fact judge ofjhe 
rest. Consequent on this irresponsibility, iu •com- 
bination with the absence of distinctive limitations 
to official authority, no irregularity is too extrava- 
gant for the popedom. The Cardinal-Datario 
claims the right of setting aside the ordinances of 
the Pope whenever it seems good to him. A law 

of Benedict the Fourteenth, confirmed by Pius the 

• 

Seventh and Leo the Twelfth, ordains that every 
farming of duties and every contract relating to 
the exchequer should be effected by public compe- 
tition ; and that, after the first auction, a certain 
time should elapse to see if any party will advance 
on the highest^ bidding ; and yet the Secretary of 
State and the Treasurer constantly violate this 
prudent regulation, and,ipr a sum in hand, without 
the slightest formality, assign such contracts to 
whomsoever they please. Cardinal Albani pub- 
lished at Bologna, on the ist February, certain 
ordinances of Gregory the Sixteenth, of the 8th 
October 1831, to the effect that for the future no 
man should be taken out of the hands of his 
nativeo judges ; and twenty days later he created 
a provost’s court that treated as crimes acts not 
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; befdi'e obnoxious to the law; The Cardinal* 
Treasurer and the Cardinal-Cainerlengo promul- 
gated at the samt time (1828) two opposing regu- 
lations relating to the posts. The functions of the 
provincial heads are laid down by law ; but the 
Pope reserves to himself the gift of a letter or 
^bri^^f instruction, by which he extends their 
power to what limit he pleases, and often invests 
them with the exercise of a portion of legal juris- 

■ ^diction in civil matters ; they may abuse these 
powers according to capric?, for, whatever they 
may do, they cannot be recalled till the expiration of 
thzee years. But why cite facts which may be in- 
creased to infinity Who is there to whom the 
enormities of the Papal Government are unknown } 
Is not their best proof that general agitation, which 
for the last twenty years has been ever spreading 
in those provinces ? Were they not recognised by 
the five Courts, tliemselves in the Memorandum 
they presented to the Pope on the 21st May 1831 
And can I not — here in pmgland at least — appeal 
to the declarations of Sir Hamilton Seymour, in 
his official correspondence in 1832 with the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome } 

Under this anarchy of fleeting and ephemeral 
powers, all in arbitrary action, all in conflict, all 
moved by individual passions — in this den of abuse, 
of patronage, of venality, and of corruption,, its in- 
evitable consequence — the sources of masterial pro- 
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sperity are one by one withering. The ancertamty 

of the law, the confused state of the regulation^ 
respecting mortgages, the " repudiation ” ,^ten 
granted to debtors by the Pope, unknown to credi- 
tors ; the tediousness of legal p^cess ; the delays 
arbitrarily accorded to influlnjjlal debtors ; J^he 
privileges belonging to the Trtbt^nale della *Fab- 
brica di San Pietro^ charjiki to search in wills and 
deeds, ancient and modern, for the existence of 
pious legacies unfulfdled — all these tend to the 
depreciation of property. From the same causes, 
and from the frequent variation of the always 
extravagantly high scale of duties, commerce ^s 
swallowed up between the monopolist and the 
smuggler. Industry is shackled by exclusive 
privileges, by restrictions, by g vexatious excise, 
and aboAgli^ll, by intrigue, which is favoured by 
the are linked to Rome as against 

every pro^BKal manufacture that may likewise be 
carried on in the metropolis. The enormous weight 
of taxation, bearing no^ merely indirectly, but, 
under the name of Focatico and the contribution 
for military purposes, also directly on the peasant, 
hinders all progress in agriculture. The Treasury, 
when not plundered by the* irresponsible treasurer, 
is exhausted in pensions scandalously lavished on 
idle prelates — on inferior prot^^s, whom it has 
been necessary to deprive of their employments, 

^ VOL. III. Q 
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butVhom it is hazardous to fering to justice or 
ignominiously dismiss — on women of ill life, cour- 
tezans of the Oardinals — or on such as have 
rendered secret services to the GovernmeQt or any 
one of its members * It maintains a large part of 
th^^ Congregation of the Propaganda ; it foments 
political plots in Spain, in Portugal, and elsewhere; 
it everywhere keeps alive, by secret agents, Jesuits 
or others, the assailant spirit of Papistry ; it feeds 
the luxury of the most demoralised court in 
Europe in the midst of a famishing population. 
Before 1831 the public debt was nearly 600,000,000 
Iljalian lire, but is now much augmented. In 
1831-32 — such was the exhausted state of the 
Treasury — a foreign loan was negotiated ; one 
was imposed on the cities of the Legations, the 
funds of the charitable institutions of Bologna 
were seized on, and the land-tax was increased a 
third. Other loans were effected in succeeding 
years. No variety of expedient has been left 
untried ; and yet the financial position of th^ 
Government becomes daily more critical 

And now, sir, shall I speak to you of the intel- 
lectual status to which the institutions and habits 
of the Court of Rome condemn the mass of the 

* Large pensions have often beeri granted to the brigand chiefs 
of the Campagna, who covenanted with the Government for a 
life-income, proportionate to the profit they drew from their 
tnurderoiLs calling. 
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population ? N6 ; all that must be kjSi vcvcn 
here. Numbers of your countrymen traverse those ^ 
provinces of Italy jgovemed by*the Pope: how 
many peasants do they meet with that can read 
and write ? Sure I am they will count them by 
units. Many of your philosophers attend th(;^se 
congresses of science — feeble but symptoniatic 
efforts of our savans — that have for some years 
assembled in Lombardy, Tuscany, or elsewhere : 
did theye/er meet there a single professor from 
the Papal States ^ The simple fact of this inter- 
diction, and a cursory survey of the Index, suffice 
to measure the position there accorded to in- 
tellect 

And all this — the mass of material and moral 
pestilence afflicting this wretched population — is 
based on what } On a Phantom no longer be- 
lieved in, that has ceased to have faith in itself. 
Conceive the s^ate of a creed-distrusting people, 
curbed, domineered over, burdened by an army of 
priests manifesting faitlyonly in force, who sur- 
round themselves with Swiss and Austrian bayonets, 
or, in the name of Christ, muster brigands from the 
galleys ! Religion — I speak of Papal Catholicism 
— is, in the Roman States more than elsewhere, 
lifeless : lifeless* m the educated classes as a con- 
sequence of the enlightened age ; lifeless in the 
people ^s wanting a symbol — as wanting a some* 
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thing representative. Who in that country is igno- 
rant that the nomination of Christ’s Vicar depends 
on ambassadoriat intrigue, and that the direct or 
indirect veto of Austria, of France, or some other 
power, throws into conclavial nonentity the so- 
terj^ied chosen of the Holy Spirit ? Who is igno- 
rant M:hat long since the King strangled the Pope; 
that diplomacy masters theology ; that the notes 
of foreign plenipotentiaries have inspired briefs to 
the clergy of Poland, to the bishops of Ireland ? 
Which motii-proprio of a Pope but insults the 
infallibility of his predecessor ? Who at Rome 
bift can point out the mistresses of the cardinals ? 
or who in the provinces but can point to the 
agents of the prelate-governors, shamelessly traf- 
ficking in all that can bring money to themselves 
or their niasters ? How, dizzied in this whirlpool 
of scandal, of hypocrisy, of dilapidation, can man 
preserve his faith intact ? By a^deplorable but too 
natural .reaction, negation, materialism, doubt, day 
by day engulf fresh souls.^ Nought of religion sur- 
vives but forms, outward shoA\% and observances 
compelled by law. It is compulsory that men 
should communicate at Easter ; it is compulsory 
that the youth of the schools and universities 
should be present at mass each day, and com- 
municate once a month ; it is compulsory that 
public officers should take part in ceremonies 
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termed religious. Such is rei’^Ion in the Roman 
states. The junction of temporal intere >ts "With the 
duties of the central power of the Cfhurch has stifled 
religion : •it will revive only by their disjunction — 
in other words, only by a political revolution, that 
shall pluck the Roman provinces from the Popc>-to 
give them to Italy. 

In 1831, an insurrection, internally victorious, 
was quieted by Austrian intervention ; but the 
insurgents remained In possession of their arms, 
their position, and places of strength. A capitula- 
tion was signed at Ancona on the 26th March, be- 
tween the members of the Provisional Governmeftj 
on one side and Cardinal Benvenuti on the other, 
covenanting a full and entire amnesty for all those 
implicated in the rising. The Cardinal was legate 
a latere ; that is to say, clothed with every power 
— an alter ego — in the language of Rome, Deo et 
non nobis ratiouem redditiirus. The 26th might 
have furnished a pretext for parties who would 
have been glad to look#ipon him as at that date 
still in the power of the insurgents : on the 27th, 
free, and invested with supreme authority, he spon- 
taneously ratified the capitulation. Ninety-nine 
of the most compromised of the insurgents, with 
the connivance of Benvenuti himself, v/ho for the 
purpose persuaded^ the captain to break a con- 
, tract, embarked on board the “Isotta/' under the 
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Papal flag, furnished with regular passports, signed 
by the pontifical authorities and by the consul of 
France. The re*st remained, on the faith of the 
capitulation. On the part of the insurgents, every 
article was observed ; they surrendered their arms, 
the fortified places were given up, the insurrec- 
tionary flag pulled down. On the 5th April, when 
the country was entirely at the papal mercy, the 
Pope declared the capitulation null as far as re- 
garded himself. Ordinances of the 14th and 20th 
April organised a bitter prosecution against those 
who had been, however slightly, accomplices, fa- 
vourers, or approvers of the insurrection. The 
ninety-nine passengers of the 'Tsotta'’ were stopped 
on the high sea by the Austrian admiral Bandiera 
— (whose two sons expiated their father's wrong 
against the Italian cause by pouring out their 
blood in martyrdom, on the 25 th July 1844, at 
Cosenza) — taken back to Ancona,, and from thence 
to Venice, to the prisons of Austria, against whom 
they had committed no 4, attack ; from which they 
were released after two months' ill-treatment, by 
the intervention of France. After facts so re- 
volting to good faitlj and morality, how can 
men believe in the religion of the court of 
Rome > ' ^ 

Misgovernment and foreign despotism in Lom- 
bardy — misgovernment aniJ the worship of an im- 
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posture in the popedom -r-you have onl v, sir, ito 
apT)ly these three things to 'entiiis Itafy, and you^ 
will have got the truth. T}ie Pfipe is the cross, the 
pommel of a sword, of which Austria is the point,; 
and this sword hangs over all Italy. The Pope 
clutches the soul of the Jtalian nation ; Austria 
the body — whenever it shows signs of life > ^nd on 
every member of that body is enthroned a petty 
absolute prince, viceroy in turn under either of 
these powers, Thi ee despotisms in place of one ! 
— without any of the advantages that sometimes 
accompany despotism, when national, and when 
operating on a grand scale. • ^ 

In the duchy of Tuscany — the only Italian 
state in which the corruption of a mild despotism 
has been preferred to the system of terror elsewhere 
dominant — one of our first authors, Nicolini, pub- 
lished his tragedy of Arnaldo da Brescia : for two 
days it had a*free sale ; on the third the whole im- 
pression was seized, at the instance of the court of 
Rome. In the samc^ city a native restored tho 
house formerly inhabited by Alfieri, and added an 
inscription, lauding the great poet for his love of 
Italy: the Tuscan censorship found in it nothing 
objectionable ; but the, Austrian ambassador de- 
manded its obliteration, and the government obeyed. 
These two facts,, almost insignificant in themselves, 
furnSsh a practical commentary on the preceding 
paragraph. 
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It is time that I should return to the general 
question. I shall put it as simply as possible, and 
in general terms, hommon to the whole of Italy — 
from the Alps to the sea, from the Lodibardo- 
Venetian kingdom to Sicily. 

We are a people of fivc-and-twenty millions of 
men, ‘known from time immemorial by the same 
name as the people of Italy ; enclosed by natural 
limits the clearest ever marked by the Deity — the 
sea and the highest mountains in Europe ; speaking 
the same language, modified by dialects varying 
from each other less than do the Scotch and the 
English ; having the same creeds, the same manners, 
the same habits, with modifications not greater 
than those which in France, the most homogeneous 
country on the earth, distinguish the Basque race 
from the Breton ; proud of the noblest tradition 
in politics, science and art, that adorns European 
history, having twice given to humanity a tie, a 
watchword of unity, once, in the Rome of the 
Emperors, again — ere thity had betrayed their 
mission — in the Rome of the Popes ; gifted with 
active, ready, and brilliant faculties, not denied 
even by our . calumniators ; rich in every source of 
material wellbeing, that, fraternally and liberally 
worked, could make ourselves happy, and open 
to sister nations the brightest ^ prospect in the 
world. 
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From this contrast between the abtuai condi- 
tion and the aspirations nf the^country was pro- 
duced the National party ; to which, sir, I have the 
honour fo belong. 

The national party dates a long time back in 
Italy. It dates from Rome — from that law orihe 
empire that admitted every Italian to the rights of 
citizenship in the capital of the known world. Tlie 
work of assimilation which then instinctively began, 
was interrupted or rather complicated by a new 
task, by the invasion of the northern hordes. It 
was necessary to assimilate to ourselves by degrees 
these foreign elements before resuming the work cff 
internal homogeneisation. Two or three centuries 
sufficed for this business of preparation ; and when 
our communes were established the work was re- 
sumed. The national tendencies, hitherto pursued 
unconsciously, took a condensed form and e-'dctence 
in the roncepticn of our great men of thought or 
action. From the Consul Crescentius to Julius the 
Second, or to our agitaWirs of the sixteenth century 
— from Dante toMacchiavelli — you will not find one, 
sir, who did not adore the oneness of this nation, 
this Italy that we adore, and for which* the sons of 
an Austrian admiral died last year. Then, thanks 
to Charles the Fifth and Clement the Seventh, 
thanks to the Pope and the empires, slavery fell 
upon — a common slavery, that crumbled all our 
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hostilities, and bent our restive heads under one 
yoke. When, after nearly ‘three centuries of this 
common infliction, the French Revolution burst 
on Europe, the national party in Italy was found 
quite formed, and ready to appear on the political 
areh^. As if to afford a practical proof that we 
were ripe for union, Napoleon ran a line across 
Italy, placed Ancona and Venice, Bologna and 
Milan^ under the same government, and founded 
the kingdom of Italy. The essay succeeded. The 
intellectual rise, the rapid increase of national pros- 
perity, the burst of fraternisation that were mani- 
fested in all those very provinces that short-sighted 
politicians, on the faith of a few popular phrases 
and petty jealousies, would a few days before have 
declared ready to cut*each other's throats, are facts, 
especially in the period from 1805 to 1813, irre- 
vocably committed to history. Notwithstanding 
our dependence on the French* empire, under 
political despotism, and despite war, the feeling of 
nationality, specially inA^rporated in our brave 
army, elevated our souls, picturing in the distance 
the oneness of Italy, the object of all our efforts. 
The strength of the national party was so entirely 
recognised, that when the time came for the fall of 
Napoleon, it was in the name of this party that the 
European governments sough t. to arouse us against 
the domination of France. As far back ks 18091 
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Austria spokoAto us by Ills Imperial highness the 
Archduke John, of glory, of liberty, of independir 
ence, and of a constitutKyii based on the immu- 
table liatiire of things!^ Four years later. General 
Nugent promised us an independent kmgdom of 
Italy. \ And in the following year, your Eg^land^ 
sir, proclaimed, by the mouth of Bentinck, the liberty 
and independence of the Italian people :% you in- 
scribed these words (liberta e independenza Italwa) 
on the standards of the legion, itself also called 
It.ilica^ that was organised in Sicily to be employed 
in Tuscany : you everywhere disseminated by the 
officers of this Legion copies of the Sicilian Con- 
st’tution — of that constitution, by the by, which 
was given to Sicily when that island ivas import- 
ant as a military position, § and was disgracefully 
abandoned, your purpose once answered, in spite 
of promises in ivhich the honour of the country was 
involved, || • 

Napoleon fallen, all these promises were for- 
gotten and broken. 'Kie meaning they conveyed 

* Tnvito delV Arciduca Giovanni al Popolo d’ltalia. 2809. 

+ Proclamation of the loth December 1831. ^ 

X Manifesto of the 14th March, as above. 

§ Lord Castlereagh (Marquis of Londonderry) in the House of 
Commons, 21st June 1821. 

y Lord William Bentinck — same debate. See also the noble 
and generous sentiment uttered on that occasion by Sir James 
Mackii&osh, 
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was more permanent, and was confirmed, even 
diplomatically, by the National party. The hopes 
of the army and the National Guard were evidenced 
in addresses. A deputation of commerce had an 
interview at Genoa with Lord William Bentinck. 
Active; efforts were made about Prince Metternich 
and the Emperor of Austria. Interviews took place 
at Paris between the deputies of the kingdom of 
Italy and the English plenipotentiaries, the Earl of 
Aberdeen and I-ord Castlereagh. We then had 
faith in diplomacy, and specially in England. 
All^was unavailing. Yonr country^ said the Em- 
pes'or Francis to the Italian deputies, is mme 
by right of conquest. And three months after 
Lord Castlereagh’s assurances that the Austrian 
Government would be altogether pater 7 ?al, Italian 
officers and civilians of every rank, in considerable 
numbers, and under pretext of a conspiracy against 
the Austrians — at a time when they had not been 
declared masters by the Congress — were arrested 
at Milan and elsewhere, and thrown into military 
prisons, where all communication and»every means 
of defence were withheld. These arrests took place 
at Milan alinost regularly every Saturday night, 
from November 1814 to the end of January 1815. 
After several months of secret investigation, the 
prisoners were refused the dioice of advocates, and 
their counsel were nominated by the Austrians. 
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Tried in the of Mantua bya^s^^rt oi^half- 

civil, half-military, but v/holly inquisitorial court, 
some were sentenced to th**ee yaars* imprisonment, 
others qpndemned for life to the fortresses of Hun- 
gary. In Piedmont, in the states of the Pope, in 
Sicily, throughout Italy, one stroke of the^^pen 
erased all our liberties, all our reforms, atl our 
hopes.* The old regiine reappeared, pernicious as 
before, but surcharged with vengeance. 

From the frauds of the Congress of Vienna 
sprang the insurrections of 1820, 1821, and 1831. 

The insurrection of 1820 (July) took place in 
the kingdom of Naples, embracing the whole o& it. 
The absolute government was everywhere over- 
turned, without resistance, without bloodshed. 
The king yielded to the desire of the people and 
the army, and proclaimed on the 6th — for this 
was all done in six days — constitutional forms, de- 
manded — as expressed in this edict — by the general 
will. 

The insurrection of 1821 (March) had Piedmont 
and Liguria for its th-eatre. Almost the entire no- 
bility took part in this movement, the initiative 
being with the army. The national party had even 
gained over the Prince of Carignano, heir to the 
crown. It matters little that this prince, unequal 
to his task, betrayed his party from fear, and now 
reigns ^an absolute sovereign in Piedmont;* his ac- 

* Carlo Alberto. Jather of Vittorio Emnjanuele. 
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cession to the combination does not the less prove 
"how high the national party had pushed their pro- 
selytism. This nrovement, commenced on the 
loth, was complete on the 13th — a bloodless victory. 
The king, Victor Emmanuel, bound by oaths to 
Austria, abdicated, appointing a regent, who, on 
the 14th, took the oath to the constitutional system 
proclaimed. ^ 

The insurrection of 1831 (February) comprised 
in its action the duchy of Parma, the duchy of 
Modena, and the states of the Pope. It travelled 
from one city to another as it were by mail : the 
news of a rising effected in one locality was suffi- 
cfent to determine that next on the line. It had 
a double difficulty to surmount — the Pope being 
an authority both spiritual and temporal. How- 
ever, the insurrection triumphed without obstacle, 
without the least disorder. The Pope beheld 
his temporal power abolished by decree ; and 
never thought, so thoroughly conscious was he of 
its impotence, of bringing into play his spiritual 
authority. 

But, since this protest of the national party 
embraced successively all Italy not Austrian, how 
was it stifled ? How, triumphant in almost every 
Italian state, one by one, were these insurrections 
put down ? 

By Austria — by the immediate and unexpected 
intervention of Austrian armies. 
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I share wfth*rifany of my coui|fcj/men* the 
opinion that by acting in a certain course and 
method, an Italian insuiTertion anight successfully 
brave Austrian intervention. I think that serious 
faults of management were committed by our 
leaders ; and that no one of them hitherto ha*^ been 
equal-to those elements of action that we possess. 
But this opinion, right or wrong, has nothing to do 
with my present argument. My present argument, 
which yo’i, sir, cannot refute, based as it is on un- 
assailable historical facts, is simply this — That the 
national party in Italy comprehends the immense 
majority of my fellow-citizens ; that it has been^ a^d 
wotUd be now more than ever^ master at hoine^ were 
it not for the immediate armed intervention of a 
foreign poiver. Sir, ours is the only country in Europe 
that is deprived, thanks to the diplomacy you per- 
sonally so well represent, of the right of managing 
its own business in its own way ; the only country m 
Europe that cannot ask for a common life, a com- 
mon bond, or even a partial amelioration of its laws, 
without a foreign amiy pouring into it, and contest- 
ing by brute force its right to progression ; the only 
country in Europe in which an admitted unanimity 
of opinion does not constifute acknowledged right. 

Sir, I say that in this there is great injustice — 
a great crime chargeable on European society ; and 
that ij: is the duty of every Italian to protest by 
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wore? and deed, through life and through death, 
against this great injustice. 

So I have done ; so I shall do. You may open 
my correspondence, or calumniate my life ; you may 
disgrace the land that grants me hospitality by re- 
viving the Alien Bill ; but I doubt strongly, sir, 
whether you will make me deviate one hair’s-breadth 
from the course which my duties as a man and an 
Italian long since marked out, whose consciousness 
accompanies me wherever I go, and will be in no- 
wise affected by the degree of latitude and longi- 
tude under which I find myself. 

^ There are men who love us and confess the in- 
justice of our present condition, but believe not in 
the possibility of immediate remedy, that say to 
us — Waste not yout strength in vain efforts : out- 
flank the difficulty that you cannot surmount. 
Try legal methods. Prepare your ground before 
you pretend to build on it. You have abundance 
of prejudices, of superstitions, and of ignorance, to 
be knocked down in another fashion than by cannon- 
balls : bring yourselves to combat some time longer 
through the means of ideas : you will be the stronger 
for the march when, dictated by the circumstances 
of Europe, your country **3 time shall come. Better 
your^ condition by degrees progress morally and 
intellectually, since politically you cannot. It will 
be long yet ere you will have liberty ; but pea<pe is in 
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your power — peace, the best of a people s ^'’enefits. 
in noft^ obstinately persisting fc a ^sterfof revete 
and physical force, you ':r|crifi<^ the worthiest 
among you, and you degrade your cause in seeking 
to attain a noble end by ‘means that are incontest- 
ably beneath it.*’ 

I have not understated, I hope, these objec- 
tions ; and I entreat my readers to well weigh the 
reply. 

In all this, one especial and great error is pre- 
dominant ; for it supposes that every disturbance 
or outbreak that shows a head in Italy, is the result 
of an organised effort, of a fixed plan, unflinching^ 
csttried out by concealed and secret means, and. 
under the direction of certain individuals acknow- 
ledged as chiefs. Unquestionably, sir, it is very 
natural that you, for your own purposes and those of 
the foreign absolute governments you love so much, 
should desire to gain credit for this error : but it 
would be strange if, with the practical common- 
sense that distinguisheg^ your countrymen, they 
should long suffer it to mislead them. There is no 
centre in Italy — would to God there were one — for 
aught that agitates, conspires, or is msugrectionary. 
General discontent there is : and from this discon- 
tent, met by our governments with violent reaction 
whenever their suspicions are attracted to its e^j:- 
tent, naturally arise those manifestations that from 

VOL.*IIL R 
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time to time arrest the attention of Europe. With- 
out doubt, associations do exist in the bosom 6f the 
country ; but thfe vastest and most dangerous as- 
sociation is that — without union, without organisa- 
tion, without oaths — of all men of soul, conscious 
of ‘the evil, and earnestly desiring to see its end. 
These men know each other, divine each other, in 
every city, in every province : they fall into com- 
munication when some event, abroad or at home, 
cheers their hopes ; then, terror and espionage 
magnify these communications to the eyes of their 
^^masters ; arrests are rife — extraordinary measures 
of safety are put in force*, till the hot-headed and 
those most in danger spring into the arena, some- 
times to set action an example, sometimes in an 
energetic endeavour to find safety. Without doubt, 
certain men exercise an influence in the ranks of 
the na.tional party ; but rather a moral influence 
than a'^substantial power — an influence imprinting 
a tendency and giving a colour to manifestations 
that it neither organisec^ nor suggested. Since 
1832 this has principally been the part of La Gio- 
vine Italia, Young Italy is a standard. By oral 
instruction, and the press it has enunciated and 
diffused principles that have sunk into the heart of 
men of action. It has done what I am in part 
doing at this moment — pleaded the cause of the 
Italian nation, and sought, with some degree of 
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!5uccess, to unify iis. tendencies. So that it?^ seal 
h.^ 3 jbeen impressed as it were on many events that 
have occurred in Italy, tlicogh ?he events them* 
selves, 1 1-e-assert, arose spoj^neously, unforeseen, 
and almost instantly, from thl^t^e of things, from 
the measures of government, from feelings natural 
to a pec^plejjpprcssed, with no, ‘chance of allevia- 
tion for theirsufferings save by the path of insur- 
rection. 

You may preach, then, as much as you like to 
those iMividuals on whom you have fixed the ap- 
pellation of chiefs, but you will put no stop to 
Italian agitation. Never — not even with the colv 
currence of those chiefs if you could obtain it — will 
you succeed in re-establishing in Italy what you arc 
pleased to call peace^ as long as things remain as 
they are. 

In a preceding page I referred to the three in- 
surrections of *820, 1821, and 1831. Those arc 
the th%||piiost striking facts of the struggle. But 
I ask, ilas it for an icstant ceased between and 
since these dates } Has there been, I may inquire, 
a single year since 1820 that has not furnished us 
its < 3 bntingent of resistance, of conspimey, of out- 
break, of terror, and of victims.^ In 1823, four 
years after the prosecutions of 1821 appeared to 
have annihilated the party, the condition of Ro- 
magna! drew down the proscriptions of C^trdinal 
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llivarolau In 1827 political prosecutions recom- 
menced at Naples and in Calabria. In i8i28 th^ 
insurrection organised in the province of Salerno 
by the Canon De L^ica was whelmed ift blood : ' 
three patriots were executed at Naples, eleven at 
Salerno, twenty at Bqsco ; fifty-two were con- 
demned to the galleys for life, and% crowd of 
others to minor punishments. In 1833, only two 
years after the insurrection of 1831, Italy seemed 
trembling on a volcano from one extremity to the 
other. Three different plots were discovered at 
Naples ; the Cavaliere Ricci, of the Dukes body- 
gdard, perished on the scaffold at Modena ; thir- 
teen individuals were shot at Palermo ; thirteen, 
officers and others, in the Sardinian States ; con- 
demnations to Spielberg took place at Milan ; a 
number of citizens in various parts, even in Tus- 
cany, underwent a long imprisonment, or w^cre 
driven to seek safety in flight. Twenty-nine death- 
sentences at Modena, dght at Penne in^the Ab- 
riizzi, eight at Catania, twelve in different parts of 
Sicily, mark the year 1837. I am here, of course, 
speaking of political sentences only. Pri*:«s were 
set on a hundred and fijty heads in Sicily in that 
year, but for crimes committed pn occasion of the 
cholera. Three years scarcely pass ere, in 1841, 
the city of Aquila witnessed five condemnations to 
the ergastolOf forty-one to irons for twenty-Sfive or 
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J^hirty year^ and nine to death. The guerilla of 
tiio^brotheis Muratori appeared in thf Bologneset 
district in 1843. It will tlnnetessary^ I expect, ^ 
sir, to reaall to your mendory Bologna and Cosenza 
in 1844 

Such is the peace of Italy. And observe, ^[Ki I 
speak*solely of those years when a commencement 
of active operations, or the dread of an imminent*, 
activity, impelled our governments to sanguinary 
reaction : it I were speaking of imprisonment and 
exile, I should have to count not by years but by 
months. 

Can men be in earnest, then, in the face of 
these dates, when they persist in talking of faction^ 
ofxomniitiecSy of a few persons residing in London, 
in P&ris, or elsewhere, as an explanation for such a 
state of things ? Is there a single impartial Eng- 
lishman who cannot see in this agitation, in this 
feverish disturbance exhibited year \^y year at 
twenty different points, an incontrovertible proof 
that there exists in It^y a great Injustice to de- 
stroy, that the Italians know it, and that peace is no 
longer possible between those who maintain that 
Injustice and those who abjure it } ^ 

I mentioned above the persecutions carried on 
in .Romagna in 1825, by Cardinal Rivarola. I 
would I could reprint the sentence that cejn- 
cludecl them, for the benefit of all persons who 
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liiay still be disposed, sir, to put their faith in youf 

lit'' " 

statements.* It was issued on the 31st of August, 
against fine him&rcd and eight persons ; and these 
508 individuals — nobles, landowners, military men, 
and commercial men — belonged almost all to four 
cities — Ravenna, Cesena, Faenza, and Forll More- 
over, this is not the only Italian monster-trictl f the 
Rubiera trials (duchy of Modena, 1822), collected 
and published by Signore A. Panizzi, of the British 
Museum, literally did not leave a single family in 
Modena untouched. And now take a fact of a 
different order. — In 1831, at Parma, the state being 
iit 'the hands of the insurgents, a Major Rota made 
an effort at counter-revolution. In the midst of 
the tumult, and in presence of some thousands of 
spectators, a Doctor Fochi rushed on the Major 
with a poniard : he was watli some difficulty held 
back, and the life of the officer was saved. After 
the insurgeiits were put down, Fochi w^as arrested 
and put on liis trial : but not a single witness could 
be brought to support tlig charge, and they were 
compelled toacquit him. In juxtaposition with those 
lists so eloquent in figures — in juxtaposHion with 
the sentenQcs of 1821 affecting the most aristocratic 
families in Lombardy and Piedmont — place facts 
like the one I have just related — facts which I 

** Published at Ravenna, by A. Koveri and Son, 1825 (with 
priv il^e). 
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could multiply tc any extent — thca talk, if 
you can, of committees . and a petty fraction of 
agitators. 

Thoae persons, therefore, who tell us — individuals 
exiled for the cause of our country — to think of the 
benefits of peace, and to abstain from all participa- 
tion fti the struggle, advise us, unwittingly, tc Vith- 
hold assistance from a combat which no human- 
power can now prevent : they advise us to leave our 
young men to their headstrong and fervid impulses, 
in place of seeking to systematise their efforts ; 
they advise us to give carte blanche to our govern- 
ments, and to permit victims annually to be told off, 

• 

in place of seeing whether there be not some way 
of putting a finish, by a vigorous union of all our 
strength, to this frightful state of things ; they ad- 
vise us to look coolly on at the convulsions of those 
we love dearest, and to hold at the sufferer’s bed- 
side a Parliamentary conversation on the advan- 
tages of a normal state of health and the ill con- 
sequences of fever. ^ 

Yet, if another path could lead towards the 
goal — if efforts conceived in a pacific spirit could 
advance our country towards the cojiquest of its 
nationality — the existence of that path, how narrow 
soever, how painful soever the progress, might 
make it d duty in the individual to bury within 
him that sentiment of consolidation that now im- 
pels us. to the arena on which our brothers are 

* r • a 
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ifioing battle, and to talk of the subject with calm- 
ness and resignation. But where is this path to%e 
found ? I ask iif vain an answer to this question. 
I cannot bring myself to imagine that ycxu expect 
a man to walk who is tied hand and foot, without 
fir^t severing the cords that bind him. 

When you Englishmen have a reasonable ob- 
ject to attain, you have the great highway of public 
opinion open to your steps ; why should you di- 
gress into the by-lanes of conspiracy or into the 
dangerous morass of insurrection ^ You put youn 
trust in the all-powerfulness of truth, and you 
dofcwell : but you can propagate this truth by the 
press — you can preach it morning and evening in 
your journals — you can insist upon it in lectures — • 
you can poj ularise it in meetings ; in a little while, 
it stands menacingly on the hustings, whence you 
send it to your Parliament, seated in the majority. 
We Italians have neither Parliamei\t, nor hustings, 
nor liberty of the press, nor liberty of speech, nor 
possibility of lawful publjc assemblage, nor a 
single means of expressing the opinion stirring 
within us. 

Italy is a^vast prison, ^^uarded by a certain num- 
ber of gaolers and gendarmes, supported in case of 
need by the bayonets of men whom we don't under- 
stand and who don't understand ^us. If Ve speak, 
they thrust a gag on our mouths ; if we mp.ke a 
show of action, they platoon u^ A petition, signed 
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c^ectwefyy constitutes a pime against Ac '^tate^ 
/N^hing is left us but tbe endeavour to agree iA ; 
secret to wrench the bars' irotli tne doors and wfn- 
dows of our prison — to knock down gates andj 
gaolers, that we may breathe the fresh life-givingi 
air of liberty, the air of God. Then, a carejii' by 
pacific means of progress will be open to us ; then 
will begin our guilt and condemnation if we cannot 
bring ourselves to be content with it. 

I am no partisan of that Jesuitical maxim, the 
end justifies the means ; but I must confess, it seems 
to me equally absurd, equally unjust, to exalt into 
an axiom the opinion that on all occasions ancf at 
all times censures the application of physical force. 
It appears to me more rational to say — Whenever 
a way remains open to you in a just cause for the 
. employment of moral force, never have recourse to 
violence ; but when every moral force is scared up,: 
— when tyranny stretches so far as formally to deny 
you the right of expressing in any manner soever\ 
what you conceive to be the truth, — when ideas are| 
put down by bayonets, — then, reckon with your-^j 
self: if, though ^convinced justice is on your side, ■ 
you are still in a weak minprity, fold y6ur arms and 
bear witness to yaur faith in prison or on the scaf- 
fold — you have no right to imbrue your country in 
a hopeless civil wa/ : but if you form the majority, 
if yoiO* feeling prove to be the feeling of millions, < 
rouse yourselves, and beat down the oppression by ^ 
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force. Cowardly to bow the head before brutal 
violence upholding injustice, when the arms that 
God has given you suffice for its overthrow, is to 
degrade yourself to the passive conditioil of the 
animal — to betray the sacred cause of truth and of 
God«-^to enthrone tyranny for ever, under the pre- 
text of abhorring physical force. It is ndl the 
country that honours the memory of Hampden, of 
Pym, of Vane, and of other great republicans, that 
can successfully adduce against us a theory of 
Oriental submission. 

When you tell us, sir, that our publications in- 
cite to insurrection, I reply — Yes ; that may be 
true : but at home we have neither liberty of press 
nor liberty of speech. When you tell us that our 
secret associations are illegal, I answer that the right 
of association for good is legal, and that the exer- 
cise of this right becomes illegal from secresy only 
where public association is permitted. When the 
Christians were proscribed, they had their meetings 
in the catacombs — solely for prayers } No : ’twas 
to consult together on the means of promulgating 
the word of Jesus, and of gaining^proselytes in the 

ranks of the* enemy, evei^ among the centurions and 

• 

dependants of the Pagan official world. You can- 
not in conscience apply the principles of your nor- 
mal state to our peculiar condition. '5?’ou cannot 
censure or repudiate our means of action, tl|e only 
ones left us, without declaring by implicaiion that 
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despotism is a good thing, that the liberty of which 
England boasts is an evil; 


I ask, then, of every true Englishman — after 
these facts, after this experience, can we entG^ptain ^ 
hopes of our future through means ptaceful and 
legal? 

I put to every true Englishman this simple 
question — Imagine eighty thousand French soldiers 
stationed in Ireland ;:^r Scotland ; imagine that, 
whenever the people in that portion of the English 
territory remaining free called for improvem&ot, 
advancement, or change in their internal laws, the 
eighty thousand foreigners should intrude the 
points of their bayonets, and say, In the name of 
brute force, stir not what would you do ? 

What you would do, we have made up our 
minds to do ; ^ind we are trying to understand each 
other, so as to be able to do it. 

That sums up the Italian question : in that con- 
sists what to-day you brand with the name of con- 
spiracy — what you would hail to-morrow, should we 
triumph, with the title of glorious victory. 

But further — -^r I aim at exhausting all con- 
ceivable objections — if we had on one side govern- 
ments despotic, but humane, frank, and moderate 
in tht; exercise of absolute power ; on the other, 
masses degraded, t^rbarous, cruel,* parching for 
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vengeance and sanguinary reaction ; would it pos- 
sitrtjr be our duty still to reflect on the route we are*' 
pursuing, still to balance present evils against the 
dangers of destroying them — to ask ourselves, 
Have you the right to inundate your country with 
kindred blood, in the hope that blood will moisten the 
tree of your liberty V' 

, I said possibly ; for, in truth, I know not if there 
be an evil graver than despotism ; I know not but 
that life even by gasps is to be preferred to death ; 
and I confess, that whenever my thougHts turn to 
tne inviolability of the human soul rather than to 
it6*terrestrial envelope, on the mission of incessant 
labour assigned us rather than^n the theory of 
material wellbeing invented by na,epraved world, 
I feel myself compelled m(m tally tofeiterate, Malo 
periculosam libertatem quam tutum servitium.'* 

But most happily, we have not the slightest 
ground for the doubt. The unanimity of opinion 
amongst us puts an end to those internal dangers 
that might cause timid and scrupulous spirits to 
hesitate. ^ 

We admit that serious individual acts have from 
time to time occurred ii\ Italy, particularly in Ro- 
magna, where anarcliy and arbitrariness render the 
subordinates of the government more than else- 
where personally responsible. .. Commissaries of 
Police discharging their odious mission with refine- 
ments in cruelty have sometimes fallen uader the 
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poniard : incendiary spies insinuating themselves 
the ranks of Liberal associations to throw theii' 
members to the vengeance >of tfie executive, hays? 
sometintes stopped in the midst of their in*- 
femal work by the vengeance of the men they were 
betraying. But whenever the National pctrt^'ap- 
pearffd openly in the arena, not a single excess, not 
a thought of reaction against the inflicters of so^ 
much suffering, sullied its standard. 

I have already said : Thrice have, we been 
triumphant ; thrice have we had the power in our 
own hands : did we abuse it } was there a single 
drop of blood spilt ? — a single persecution begun 
against the men of the deposed government ? I 
appeal to our enemies : was there a single person 
in 1820, 1821, or 1831, who conceived a necessity 
for expatriating or concealing himself ? 

Such, thank God, has hitherto been our mode 
of carrying on Jthe war : such it will continue to be, 
I hope, whatever may be our sufferings in the in- 
terval yet interposing Ijetween us and victory. 

I would, for the honour of my country and of 
, the human race, that I could say as much for the 
powers we combat with ; for, whatever might be 
tlieir moderation the incidents of the struggle, 
our right to their overthrow would not be dimin- 
ished. BiJt the page of their history that remains 
to be exposed is the gloomiest, the most disgusting 
I know in the annalj of contemporary Europe. I 
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am not one of those who claim a kind of impunity 

for our party, aiid who cry out : “ Assassination ! 

as each of the vanquished is led to the scaffold, I 
, ^ 

I firmly believe in the immorality of the punishment 

of death ; and it seems to assume a colour yet 
mofe ^degrading to our age, when visited on politi- 
cal offences ; but I cannot look for the initiative in 
this great reform from governments like ours, 
placed in extreme danger. There is war between 
them and us ; and I am willing that every sad 
necessity arising thence should be borne calmly 
and without exaggerated reaction. Buc I say, that 
in ftaly they are waging a war of barbarians, and not 
of civilised Europeans ; I say that the way in w^hich 
political prosecutions are conducted among us 
would suffice, if there remained a spark of humanity 
in the breasts of nations, to impress on Europe that 
a supremacy daring to make use of such processes 
must necessarily be founded on a v^st injustice. 

Italy, then, wills to be a nation ; and one she 
must become, happen as it^may. As certain as I 
am writing these words, this age will not pass 
away ere the protocols of the treaty of Vienna shall 
have served ^for wadding^ — ^perhaps on the march to 
Vienna itself — for the muskets of our Italian 
soldiery. 

<^And now, if I were an^ Englishman— if the pre- 
judice of distrust that still clings too much in this 
country to the name of foreigner (a term th^t should 
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have had no meaning since Christ spnke) J jes not 
^abstract weight from the truths that; fall from my 
lips — this is the language, my Itend on my heart, 
that 1 would hold, not to you, Sir James, but to 
your countrymen, to whom I am writing under 
your name. , . 

B?ifore all things, hasten to wipe from your 
foreheads the burning stain of dishonour that your 
statesmen have placed there. You have, truckling 
to the fo'-eign absolutist police, in the persons of 
your statesmen, played the spy for five months in 
the most ignoble fashion, on patriots who are seek- 
ing to raise from Papal- Austrian mud the land m 
which their mothers live and suffer. Hasten to 
throw off, by blotting from your laws an odious 
and useless pow’er, all identification betw^een you 
and your statesmen. Do not suffer it to be said 
by the world, that the nation which abolished the 
slavery of the^ negro, tolerates, with indifference, 
the slavery of the white ; and that, besotted with 
calculations of immediate material gain, or blinded 
by the sordid divisions of political party, she has 
lost the moral sense or the courage to carry out 
such inspirations and their logical apjplication. I 
know many men among you, deploring from the 
bottom of their hearts what has passed with regard 
to myself •as immoral and unworthy , of Englajid, 
who ywet gave their vote in favour of the ministers, 
not to s^ake a powej already too mufh threatened. 
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Tfiics^, ill my opinion, are the true culprits. They 
. have forgotten that they are in their places not t4 
support such and iuch men under all circumstances, 
but to support what is just, to overthrow* what is 
unjust, without reference to secondary considera- 
tions. They ’have forgotten that the safety of 
England is not linked with individuals, whatever 
name they may bear, but with the degree of 
, morality she possesses, and which her representa- 
tives are bound to make fruitful. Never has a 
moral people wanted a government worthy of it. 

Reflect, then, seriously on the character of your 
ii;t5crnational policy, for the honour and future of 
your land are entirely dependent on it. There are 
men who think they have accomplished their 
mi.ssion towards their country when they have con- 
tracted a petty treaty of commerce with a govern- 
ment that to-morrow may not see, or only put back 
for a few years, by base compliances, a situation 
of difficulty that must inevitably arise. These may 
be clever men for a time — influential party chiefs : 
but they are not statesmen. They avert for an in- 
stant tempests that must fall hereafter, the more 
terrible for the accumulation of destructive elements. 

C' 

They prop with the labour of a day old buildings 
irrevocably condemned to perish ; they do not 
prepare a site, firm and free, for an ere^ction truly 
great and permanent, that they may give shelter 
throughout Ipng ages to future generations. The 
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statesmen is he practice is a commenfon 

the saying of Leibnitz — Tite present^ son oj the past^ 
parent of the future. The pregent must t>C for 
him a pbint of departure : tlie goal lies in the times 
that are to come.- For his operations, England 
must be the fjj^trum of the lever, whose power is 
to be felt abroad. He who undertakes to nlAuld 
the power and the wellbeing of England, without 
reference to the study of the European future, 
whatever he may do, will never be a great man 
nor the benefactor of his country. 

This, however, is the problem that has been 
pursued, for I know not how many long years, Ijy 
the merj who direct your international policy. 

The map of Europe is to re-draw. The system 
cf old monarchical institutions of the treaty of 
Westphalia is decayed. The popular element has 
dissolved it, and is preparing a new system. The 
treaty of Vienna, in organising a tyranny of the 
Great Powers 5ver the smaller states, explicitly- 
avowed the danger without succeeding in averting 
it. All that has occurfed since then has been in 
contradiction to that treaty. Europe is tending to 
recompose itself in great uniform masses, resulting 
from a spontaneous popular impulse ; — creating a 
mutual equilibriurfi* as respects guarantees of in- 
ternal independence — harmonisii®g^^ii«®»8€iiselves to a 
common aim, pursQed under various systems, for 
the civilisation of the world. Who among you 
VOL. Ili i 



scans this map of future Europe? Nw nalion- 
alities prepare ever5nvhere to form. In a perioji 
more or less distant, but inevitable, Spain arid 
Portugal will found one Hiberian power^; Poland 
will revive, a nucleus for Slavonian organisation ; 
Greece will outstep her existing boundaries to 
corporate all those countries kindred in . language 
and belief ; Italy and the Southern Slavonians will 
cause the empire of Austria to vanish ; and which 
statesman of yours occupies his thoughts with 
these configurations of the future whose signs are 
already visible upon the horizon ? ''Vhich of your 
statesmen asks himself : W/iat will be the charac- 

c 

ter and the power of England when these things, 
come to pasSf if revolving in the egotistic 
her policy of a day, she shall have preparedffor, 
herself and these new nationalities neither homo- 
geneity of tendencies, recollections of gratitude, nor 
germs of sympathy f 

Before this problem the statesman truly great 
and who really loves his country will feel that 
nothing else is at stake than this alternative — 
cither to be almost at the summit of the European 
edifice, or ^ power of the third rank. 

Twenty years ago there was a man who, if he 
had not a just conception of the mission of Eng- 
li^nd, had at least a clear intuition of'*the state of 
things. Mr. Canning told you within the vener- 
able walls ^of Westgiinster (28th Aprif 18231; 



Jt ii perfktfy true , . . , that thef^ js a contest 
. foinff on in the world betwe. tlte spirit cf HnJimited 
monarchy and the spirit iStf unKmited Democracy, 
Between^ these two spirits it may be said that, strife 
is either openly in action or covertly at work throupfL- 
out the greatest portion of Europe, It is true that 
no fofmet period in history is there so close a resem*'^ 
blance to the present as in that of the ReformatiOfi,; 
It is true — it iSy I own, I think, a formidable truth 
— that this respect the two periods do resemble 

each other. Then, with this spectacle before him 
— with Europe before him in arms for Evil or for - 
Good, he coldly concludes : Our station is essen- 
tially neutral — neutral not only between conflicting 
nations, but between conflicting principles. This was 
precisely contrary to the conclusion drawn in 
analogous times by Elizabeth and Cromwell. 

Since 1823 this contest has but enlarged The 
efforts of Nationalities — for that is my only ground 
in this debate — suppressed or unrecognised in the 
treaties of Vienna, in s^tne parts already victorious, 
elsel^here not yet so, have prpved, do each day 
prove, that this contest is not a transitory efferves- 
cence, but a sacred war between fact ^id right, be- 
tween the will of millions and the protocols of the 
old diplomacy. Your policy has been the same. 
Now as tlfen, you pretend to stand calm, imn^ov- 
able, in the midst of the European ferment ; now 
. as then,^ou declare ^ours^lves neuter between two^ 
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ing hospitality, England did not intend to grant fee 
the right of labouring on her soil for the wellbeing 
of my country, fdh the de^ruction of a great injus- 
tice. I reject such language with all my energies; 
and in rejecting it, I believe myself to be more Eng-* 
lish ^^than those who j^ffer it. I do not belieVe 
that the hospitality of England is limited to the 
body of the exile : it is the soul — the soul with all 
its aspirations towards the just and the true, with 
all that constitutes the human being — that she in- 
tended to welcome. Otherwise, the hospitality she 
is so proud of would be a bitter irony. The man 
who sets foot on this soil of England is free — free 
in thought as well as in the instruments God has 
given him to realise that thought. I am using, and 
I shall use, this privilege : let him who would not 
do as much for his country stand forth and con- 
demn me. 





RECORm OF UHE 

♦BROTHERS BANDlEkA AND THElIf' ' 
■ FELLOW-MARTYRS AT COSENZA. 

25, 184^ 

WITH EXTRACTS FROM THEIR CORRESPONDENCE; 

El si religio jusscrit, signemus fidem sanguine. 

Santa Caterina. 

To Jacopo Ruffiniy who died a Martyr to thck 
Italiafi Faithy 1833. 

T*0 thee, my brother in affection, I dedicate in vene- 
ration these'few pages, written with thy name upon 
my lips, and thy holy image impressed upon m/ 
soul. Among^all those gifted with a conception of 
faith and constancy in sacrifice upon this earth, I 
find no creature likejjhee. Lovest thou me still 
as thou didst love me when Ifvi^ig this earthly life } 
Since thou hast made thyself an angel, I no longer 
feel worthy of thee ; yet two or three J:imes in my 
lite since thou wert transformed through martyr- 
dom, — when amid the woes of my country and my 
own indivfdual sorrows and deceptions, I have /elt 
iriferMl doubt deflower, though it could not van^ 
quish ray soul, — I thought thjit thy prayers 
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interceded for me, and that the renewed energy of 
invincible undying faith from which I suddenly 
derived strength cfor the combat, was given by a 
kiss of thy holy lips upon the brow of thy <anhappy 
friend. 

,^elp me, oh help me, that I do not despair! 
From that sphere wherein now thou livesf'a life 
more powerful in intellect and love than our own, 
and where the recent martyrs of our Italian faith 
of late ascended to meet thee, — pray thou with 
them to God the Father and Teacher, that He 
may hasten the accomplishment of the destiny 
prafixed by him to Italy. 

But if indeed the doubtful light which I have 
hailed as the ray of coming dawn be naught other 
than the gleam of a falling star ; if long years of 
sorrow and darkness must yet pass over Italy ere 
the ways of God be revealed to her, — for the love 
I have borne and will ever bear thee, help thy poor 
friend ; that he may think and act, live and die 
incontaminate ; and never, through impatience of 
suffering, or the bitterness of delusion, betray his 
faith in the eternal idea — God, and Humanity the 
progressive interpreter of his law ; — that in the 
series of existences assigned to the htfhian creature, 
he may rejoin thee without causing thee to cover 
thy^face with thy wing, bjushing, and ref)entant of 
the love thou didst bear him on earth. 


London, Oci^bsr 1844. 
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RECORDS OF THE BROTHliks BANDIERA. 

• 

“ But should I succumb beneath the tempest in the midst oi 
which I am now struggling, let not my dear ones blush ^r* the 
love they b<^ me, but plant one flower in remembrance of me, 
to purify my name from the infamy which our tyrants are certain 
to cast upon it .” — Letter of Aitilio Bandiera^ November 14, 1843. 

“Adieu, ! Poor in all things, we elect you our executor, 

so that we may not perish in the memory of our fellow-citizens.’’ — ■ 
LHter of Emilio Bandiera^ March 10, 1844. 

I write these pages in obedience to the l&st 
wishes of the brothers Bandiera, and in order that 
the Italians may learn what manner of men they 
were who died for the liberty of their country at 
Cosenza. And I write them now, although for 
many reasons I should have preferred to fulfil my 
task a few years later, because the Austrian jour- 
nals and the Italian police are diffusing a series of 
calumnies with regard #to the Bandiera; calumnies 
^vhicli are echoed and repeated •by numerous cow- 
ards, and numberless fools, in order to defame — I 
d% not speak of the iiving,/or what are^uch attacks 
to us ? — the character and reputation of martyrs 
whose name every Italian should utter with head 
bowed down in veneration. • 

It .^s commonly said, in speaking of the Bandiera 
that the»liberty of Italy is ill attempted by twenty 



m^n ; that enthusiasm sb 
lations of reason touches 
and injures the dliuse it 
said that the brothers were drawn into the- Italian 
conspiracy by others, and urged on to theiratteiript 
upoi^ Calabria, as the first step of an insurrection 
which had been planned and brought "labdlit by 
exiles ; more especially by myself, and an intimate 
friend of mine residing at Malta, Nicola Fabrizi. 
And thfs assertion — deliberately false — has been 
followed up by hastily-assumed consequences, d^^ .. 
daring Italy impotent to act alone ; every attempt 
at •action injurious, and all who preach or proriote 
it, guilty of imprudence, or worse. Such things are 
a disgrace to the times, and to those who, not hav- 
ing the courage to be strong, yet unwilling to own 
^themselves cowards, systematically spread discour- 
agement, for fear of being called upon to act along 
with their fellow-countrymen. 

The result is to strip the souls of our youth of 
every noble and generous ^affection, and of rever- 
ence for the morec devoted few ; instead of being 
bound together in a vast and potent unity of idea 
and aim, their minds are held asunder, or allowed 

*' t 

to stray in a moral anarchy that ultimately leads 
to apathy and inertia; while our masters sneer- at 
and despise us. « * 

The few whose opinion is dear to mj? well 
know that I ^ould never ord^r nor set on^foot any 
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filmied ^xp^itioh, the lingers of which I did not 
^are in one way or anther. As to the opinion 
of anjyj^hi^^the last years have taught me to 
value thamit Is worth. I have too many 

real sorrows on my soul to be able to fe^ the s*^mgs 
of caluniny, and I believe one may die ^|wthouj; .re- 
morse, so long as one is at peace with one’s own 
conscience, and with God. To me, therefore, such 
accusations are of no moment ; but were they so, 

I could not stoop to profane by self-defen1te or re- 
riCrimination, these pages, sacred to the memory of 
'toej^Pl^far superior to each and all of us. 

But it is of moniuent to all of us that the name 

■ If • 

of the brothers Bandiera should be handed down 
to those whcSiare to come after them pure and free 
from all reproach, and that our young men should 
learn to venerate them as martyrs, and not regard 
them as mere partizan leaders ; it is of moment that 
all men — frienjds and enemies — should know — to 
their terror or consolation — that the national Italian 
idea springs up spontjyieously and innate, without 
need of any external impulse given — even in the 
hearts of those Italians who have had to struggle 
against the greatest personal danger, Ijie influence 
of domestic example, the habits of military disci- 
pline, an isolated position, and the suspicions of their 
fellow-citi,^ns. And the few fragments of their , 
letters* which I intend to quote here will suffice 

* I say^firagments, beeswse the duty of not Anning the risk of 
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for this. The originals are in my possession, and 
religiously preserved as relics of souls the purest? 
most nobly tempted, and most sanctified love 
and sacrifice, which it has been granted to me to 
meet — for ten years past — on earth. 

Attilio and Emilio Bandiera were born at Venice. 
They were the sons of Baron Bandiera, Rear- 
Admiral of the Austrian navy, so unfavourably 
known to Italy for having (in defiance of the arti- 
cles of the capitulation of Ancona in 1831) captured 
the insurgents who were on their way to France by 
sea£ 

From their earliest years the brothers had wor- 
shipped the idea of the national unity of Italy, and 
long before they were able to obtain any contact 
with Italian exiles, or the conspirators in the centre 


dragging good men into danger, and of not betraying secrets wliich 
may at a future time be of benefit to our country, will often compel 
me to suppress some portions of this correspondence. But where 
these reasons do not exist, I do notrfcel that I have any right to 
cancel a single syllable, c,ven in those cases where a natural sense of 
modesty would prompt me to do so. The praises bestowed upon 
me by the brothers in their letters are too e\idently unmerited by a 
life which has been but a series of aspirations which I have been 
unable to reduce to action, to allow me — the executor of their last 
wishes — to make any claim for modesty suppressing them. The 
reverence expressed by tliem for ari exile, and for his constant 
manifestation of his belief — uudisninished bjr the fact \hat constancy 
in exile is not productive of much real danger- — is an illustration of 
their own nature which I could not conceal, from mere irfdividual 
considerations, wifiiout remorse. * * 
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of Italy, they had themselves endeav'>an"d |o prc- 
jpare the way for the realisation 4 f that idea. To- 
wards the close of 1S42 1 receive^ a letter from the 
elder of the brotheis, signed with a name evidently 
assumed, saying : — 

“Sir, — For many years I have esteemed and 
loved you, for I have learned to regard you as chief 
of those who represent in our generation the na- 
tional opposition to the tyranny and consequent 
infamy that now contaminates Italy. I know that 
you are the founder of a secret society called Young 
Italy^ and that you were the editor of a journal bear- 
ing that title ; but I have never been able to procure 
myself a single copy of that or any other of your 
w^orks, until a few days ago, when I succeeded in 
obtaining the first and second numbers of your 
Aposiolato Popolarc, .They were doubly welcome 
to me, because, to the gratification I received in 
finding my own political principles shared by a man 
like yourself, was added the satisfaction of discover- 
ing a means — however^ indirect— of forwarding to 
you this letter. 

I have been seeking to discover }^our address 
fop more than a year, le 3 \dng no means untried. 
Amongst others, I^ave commissioned a friend of 
mine, who mil land in England this August, to go 
on to London, in brder to find out your lodging, 

see yoft, speak to you of me, and inform you that 1 

• • • 
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intcn^. your permission, to open a cojrrespona-' 
,ence with you, which may possibly result in ^onie 
benefit to our coi^try. 

** Before entering upon a subject so ^delicate 
however, I think it my duty to give you some in- 
formation as regards myself, scf that you may have 
no reason to reproach yourself hereafter witji hav- 
ing bestowed your confidence too hastily upon one 
unknown to you. If the friend of whom I have 
spoken has executed my commission, you have by 
this time learned my real name. But his stay 
England was destined to be so short, and his 
tiijae occupied with so many duties, that I much 
{ear he may not have been able to fulfil his pro- 
mise. 

** I am an Italian, not proscribed ; my profes- 
sion is that of arms. 


'*1 believe in God, in a future life, and in the 
progress of Humanity. I school myself to direct 
my thoughts first to the welfare of Humanity, then 
of my country, then of my family, and my own in- 
dividual life.” 

t 

Firmly believing tSiat justice is the basis oof 
every right, I have long considered that the Italian 
cause is but an ofishool;, of the cause ofcHunianity, 
and in reverence for this incontrovertible truth, I 
find consolation for the sorrows and difficulties of 
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times, by remeniberi% that to sei v'o Italy^is to 
^serve Humanity, Being by nature tempered to 
act readily, as well as thlril^ boldly, from the 
conviction of the truth of the above prijeiples, to 
the determination to dedicate my whole life to 
^ their practical realSation, was but a brief step^Y^^lx 
me, Jhe study of the condition of our country has 
proved to me that the sole path upon which it is 
possible to labour for the emancipation of Italy 
froin h^^r present degradation, is of necessity the 
•Ufarl^me path of conspiracy. In fact of what but 
secret means can the oppressed avail himself while 
preparing the struggle for freedom V* ^ 

• 

,••••■ 

Since I determined to devote my life to my 
country, my fundamental idea has been the abso- 
lute necessity that all those desirous of labouring 
towards the same aim, should enter into relations 
with and know one another before making any 
open attempt*, in order to unite their forces and 
combine all their individual ideas in one Unitarian 
formula ; for without this, dissensions must sooner 
or later arise fatal to the best-founded hopes. For 
this reason I am very anxious to send you a writ- 
ing of mine ; and your Afostolato, which I have re- 
cently read, confirms me in this desire. I come to 
you repeating your own words : Let us counsel^ dis- 
cuss^ <md act together fraternally. Do not disdain 
my offer. It may be that you will ^nd mine the 
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arm first ready to raise thfe standard of our regener- 
ation and independence.” 

This letter was from the elder of ^the two 
brothers, Attilio. The friend whom he had re- 
quested to seek me out and communicate verbally 
with me, executed his commission. This was 
Domenico Moro, lieutenant of the Adria, also born 
at Venice. He died a- martyr at Cosenza along 
with those who had been his brothers in arms and 
in belief. ^ a 

On the 28th March 1844, in a letter written 
af^er their flight from Italy, Emilio Bandiera com- 
pleted the exposition of the political principles by 
which he and his brother were guided. “ My 
brother and I,” said he, " convinced that it is the 
duty of every Italian to devote himself wholly to 
the amelioration of the destiny of our unhappy 
country, sought in every direction to find a means 
of uniting ourselves with that Voting Italy which 
we knew had been secretly formed for the purpose 
of organising insurrection. '"^For three years every 
eflbrt was vain. Your writings had ceased to cir- 
culate in Italy, and the ageitts of the Government 
declared that you were all dispersed and weakened 
by the ill success of the exi:>editibn of Savoy.” . . 

. . . . Though did not then know your 

principles, our own entirely agreed with them. We 
too desired a free, united, republican country*! We 
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too t)roposed to depend ^lely #n oui nntional re- 
sources — to repudiate all idea d( loreign aid, anc 
to throw down the gauntlet as s<j6n as we should 
be strong enough to do so.’* 

To t^se ideas as to the method of redeemmg 
their own nation, the brothers added some of theii 
opinions regarding the political regeneration of 

Europe, not all of which perhaps arc 1ex- 

actly cor/oct, but which display a very just idea cA 
' tlie general tendencies that will govern the future 
movement of the peoples, and reveal the faith that 
alone can sanctify revolutions, and save them alii:e 
from anarchy and the bitter delusions that pur> 
chase a change of name at the price of blood 
God, Humanity, and the Fatherland, were the 
foundations upon which the Bandiera built the 
edifice of their political belief. From the concep- 
tion of God they deduced their belief in the unity 
and collective iffe of the human race, in the law oi 
harmonious progressive development by which all 
creation is governed, and in the^holy idea of dut>^ 
as the rule of life for the creature. From the con- 
ception of Humanity, as the progressive interpretei 
and executor of that law, fliey deduced the naturr 
of the mission assigned to the nationalities — to the 
Fatherlandfl 5 and from their conception of the 
Fatherjand, the nature of the mission assigned tc 
indiviefusj man. 

VOL. IIL 


T 
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These ideas, which our century has labariounly 
acquired throughout the long experience of man^r 
errors and bloocjy sacrifices, were in them — cut oflf 
as they had been by their position from ^,11 partici- 
pation in the intellectual movement of EuropS: — 
the. revelation of souls rendered pure and strong 
by enthusiasm and love ; and inspired by^a reli- 
gious faith in action as a constant duty — a faith 
which was further stimulated by the thought that 
the banner which waved above them, and pf which 
they were, to all outward appearance, the defenders,’ 
was a foreign banner, the banner of Austria. They 
believed that it was the part of the Lombardo- 
Venetians to give the signal of the Italian enter- 
prise, and strike the first blow at the very heart of 
the enemy. The hope of doing this was the soul 
of their existence. They were both of them ten- 
derly attached to their mother, but theirs was the 
love that raises man to the angels, not degrades 
him to the brutes ; the love that recognises its first 
duty of rendering the soul a temple to the highest 
and noblest affections, by purifying it from every 
form of egotism, and consecrathig k to the just, 
the beautiful, and the true. Attilio was both a 
husband and a father ; but the mission .confided® to 
liim by God of educating a young soul to virtue, 
wjis ratlieV an incitement than a restraint upon* 
enterprise in him, and the wife he loved — now dead ' 
through grief, as I .shall hav^ occasion to relate^ 
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was worthy of liim, andr the Confida'>l -as far as 
\ijas possible — of hi3 secrets. , I ;/« : 

Of the correspondence whlch^ ensued between 

the and myself up to the tim^ of their 

flight from Italy, and of their patriotic schemes, 1 

cannot— ^r reasons which all will understand^ — 
^ # • 
give further details. But the only fragoiicnt (written 

towards the end of 1843) which I can transcribe 
without endangering others, will suffice to show 
that thi^y were less under the influence of any 
special premeditated design than of a feverish de- 
sire of action, immediate personal action ; the 
desire that shortly afterwards led them to dcath^in 
Calabria. 

‘^The insurrectionary ferment in Italy,” wrote 
Attilio, “ still endures, if I may believe the reports 
T receive, and thinking that this may perhaps indi- 
cate the dawn of the great day of our resurrection, 

I believe it to be the duty of every good patriot 
to co-operate therein as far as in him lies. I am 
therefore seeking a means of going myself to the 
scene of action. , 

And should I fail in this, it will not ^certainly be 
through any fault of my own. My plan would be, 
as soon as I arrived, to put myself at the head of 
a guerilla Iband, betake myself to the niountaihis, 
and tliere fight for our cause to the death. I am' 
well awaie that the n^aterial Importance of this step 
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would be very small ; but the moral influence 
would be Jar greater ; because I should awaken^ 
sense of distrust Jn the heart of the most powerful 
of our tyrants ; I should set an example to all 
those who like me have been bound by absurd and 
impossible oaths, and strengthen the co^dence of 
our own party, which ow^es its present weakness 
chiefly to a want of faith in our own resources, and 
to an exaggerated idea of the forces of the enemy.” 

When Attilio in the above lines (written on the 
14th November) expressed his anxiety to adopt the 
extreme course of abandoning certain elements 
which might at a future time have been of decisive 
importance to the Italian insurrection, in order to 
execute the desperate scheme of leading a few fol- 
lowers to the mountains, the worm of discourage- 
ment — with regard to the men of his own day — had 
already eaten into his soul. The reader may per- 

r 

haps remember that from August to November 
1843 an unusual state of ferment and excitement 
existed in Centra^ Italy, produced in part by the 
promises (unfulfilled) of conspirators : but far more 
by misgovernment, and the natural impatience of 
an enslaved and oppressed people. From this fer- 
ment among the people, so serious and so general 
that had it been rightly directed it miglfchhve beeiri 

t '■ 

made the forerunner of an Italian movement, but 
w hich througli a scries of faults and mistakes it is 
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needless to discuss here, resulted the dc:itli, exile, 

imprisonment of the best |iien,-^the Bandieras 
had derived the hope ancl> energy t)f men v/ho i^el 
that the hour of action is near. Full of the hopes 
inspired by the indication given, — by the guerilla 
bands of^c Muratori, — of the adoption of.’ better 
method of insurrectionary warfare, by the constant 
skirmishes between the people and the Pontifical 
troops in all the cities of the Romagna, and the 
rumouib of insurrection in the centre, the Bandieras 
^ at last succeeded in entering into communication 
with some of the more influential individuals there, 
and found their proposals of action (some of whicl\ 
were really important and possible of realisation 
even with limited means) met, first with promises 
of acting at a distant date ; then by unnecessary 
and fatal delays, and endless illusory schemes of in- 
surrection upon a vast and utterly impracticable 
scale ; while th^ paltry sum of money they re- 
quired for their purpose was denied. 

Then began for the Bandieras that sad experience 
that has driven so many a naturally noble mind 
into scepticism, but to whkh they put •an end by 
martyrdom. ^ 

Of all these deceptions and delusions — 
'whether from natiijral dignity of mind, or whether 
because, he feared to speak against men whom I 
regarded friends— ^ttilio kept sildhee with me. 
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But in a letter written after their flight from Italy 
(March 28, 1844) Emilio, who was^younger, and 01 
a disposition — I <vill not say more frank — but more 
impulsive, gave vent to his feelings, saying : " In the 
autumn of 1833 the rising in Central Italy might 
have become national if it had been helped, and we 
asked the aid of 10,000 francs, but instead ! 

« * • * • ' . « i 

. . I know not whose the fault, but no 

help was given. They despised a demonstration 
which might perhaps have secured a victory, if only , 
through the contagion the example of our devotion 
miight have spread among the 40,000 Italians who, 
though bound by an empty oath, yet love their 
country. Meanwhile we had compromised our- 
selves. We did not fear violence ; an imprudent 
order of arrest (would it had been pronounced !) 
W'Ould have raised up more defenders than were 
wanted. All was undone ; the Bojognese were,dis- 
peVsed ; arrests multiplied ; and to us, — who Vere 
burning with excitement and already too com- 
pletely discovered, — they sent a message — as if in 
derision — bidding us, like vegetables, 2vait for the 
spring. But we were not discouraged.’* 

• *•••<.•«« 

For this I required only a few thousand francs. 
My brother answered that they were denied hini, 
on every side. Meanwhile, the government, ;alarmed 
and suspeefing us, as well known to he seditious, 
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yet not darS^^ to arrest us by foi ce , employed 
^artifice. They sent to |ecall^^y^bfother to 
causing him at the same time Jo be watched by^ 
German ^pies. He made another appeal /or money, 
promising that we would risk the attempt in spite 
of everj^bstacle. He was refused, and on the eve 
of th^term fixed for his return to Venice, he fled ; 
whilst I at the same time fled from Trieste.” 

• « ■ • ■ • ' 

*‘]\iay the evil consequences be on the heads of 
those who denied and despised us ; of those who, 
when warned by . . . that we should be lost 

if the means of action were not furnished withyi a 
month’s time, replied : Do not speak any more of 
yourfrtends^ . , * . .for from ivhat you say 

they are surely lost already. Forgive me if I have 
allowed myself to use the language of one forsaken ; 

I do so because I know how innocent ^^ou are of 
all the delay and n^lect to which we have fallen a 
sacrifice ; but tell those who counselled them that 
when once Italy shall be free, I will arraign them 
before the tribuii.J of their country as conspirators 
who conspired to prolong her slavery and dishonour.” 

Whatever others may think of tjiese words, I 
liave transcribed them efeliberately here ; because 
they touch upon a disease which will, I believe, be 
mortal to*ltaly, if the present generation do not rid 
itselfjof it at whatever the cost.' 

Duaing the last^ eight or nine )^ars a class of 
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nien has arisen among those who profess to be 
lovers of their country, whom one might really^ 
imagine had set Ijefore themselves the task of ren- 
dering the Italians infamous in their own eyes, and 
in those of other nations, not merely as cowards, 
but as cowards and boasters at one and same 
time. These men are influential, some of* them 
from position or riches, all from a reputation for 
liberal sentiments — perhaps sincere, but certainly 
lukewarm. Not without talent, but lacking every 
spark of genius, and morally ruined by the habit 
of a narrow and destructive system of analysis bor- 
ro\yed from the writers of the eighteenth century, 
tlicir minds are made up beforehand against every 
idea of action, partly from a deficiency of true 
revolutionary science and partly from cowardice. 
They are anxious, however, from a dim sense that 
sucli is the mission and duty of every Italian, to 
pass for energetic agitators. ^ ,, 

These men — to the disaster of Italy-^stand to 

the best youth of the Peninsula in the position of 

oracles and leader ; and make themselves the 

eternal pacificators of every movemert of popular 

discontent tl^t threatens to lead to serious action, 

and modifiers of every bold design formed by men 

who truly love their country, and are determined 

to sacrifice all they hold most dear to tender her 

*■ 

free and great. By the help of two or threa wise 
saws borrowed from the dccrepid policy of diplo- 
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matic conservatism, and certai^: mock arguments 
^nd canning conceits — ivhich^hey insult the genius 
of Maccliiavelli by terming Ma^chlavellian — they 
act like* . the torpedo upon the minds of those 
who arp really desirous of life and movement 
When exasperation of the people against 

their ^masters has not as yet burst forth in any 
visible form, and the proposal to act arises only 
from the few who can read the signs of its latent 
force, liiey adopt the plan — and it is then they are 
^least harmful — of openly declaiming against the 
possibility of an Italian insurrection until all the 
kings of Europe are engaged in deadly warftrp. 
one against the other, and Europe in flames from 
one end to the other. They mourn over the cor- 
ruption of the Italian youth, the omnipotence and 
illiberal tendencies of the clergy, and evoke — com- 
puting and re-computing until the numb^^r appears 
three times as ]arge ^s it is — the 80,000 Austrians 
stationed in * Lombardy, the other 80,000 that 
would be brought ovgr from Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, and then the 80,000 mor« that would follow 
from no one knows where. 

When, however — as was the case in* that part of 
• * . . . 

Italy last year — the cry of insurrection arises, not 

from a few conspirators only, but from the people, 

and they see reason to fear that others will t^ke 

the fifld without them, they feign to accept the 

idea of acting with jqy, only reseiwinglto themselves 
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— and it is then that they are most harmful — ^the 
• right of discussing as to how and when. * And then^ 
if the agitation Ifes arisen in autumn, they pro-^ 
pound theif theories of waiting for the springy when 
the flowers are in blossom, and a little blood-letting 
is 6 f service to the health ; or, if the 4*f^itation 
occurs in the spring, ^waiting for the* autumn when 
the rains have swollen the torrents, and the leafy 
vineyards will protect the ambuscades. All the 
simple straightforward plans suggested by the 
logics of revolution to men of action, are frustrated^ 
by proposals of vast and imposing designs ; the 
sol^ defect of which — as they well kno^Y — is that 
they are impracticable. Grand schemes are sug- 
gested of substituting a movement in the capitals 
for movements in the provinces ; of previously 
achieving the fusion of utterly heterogeneous ele- 
ments, instead of acting at once with the homo- 
geneous elements already in hand ; pf insurrections 
so skilfully contrived as to burst out at a given 
hour upon one point to-d^y, another to-morrow> 
and a third the dliy after ; but in none of these^ 
should any unforeseen chance interfere to present 
the exact ejtecution of t^3le plan on the first point 
Thus they create delays from fortnight to fort- 
night, from month month ; and meanwhile the 
papular excitement, whicii it is impossible^o regu- 
late by clock-work, finds a vent in ^Ifcr^scopic 
^ineute^ oj disturbances, usele^ — nay, ijjyulious— to 
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the cause, until it gradually subsides, altogether; and 
the young, who, though naturally disposed to action, 
are always easy of discouragement, begin, to doubt, 
and to»calculate dangers, until they ddKsl from llie’ 
enterprise ; ^and a few martyr-spirits cast them- 
selverf^to the whirlpool of some desperate attempt, 
in tfie forloriv hope of putting an end to all these 
unworthy delays by the power of example. 

Meanwhile our Italian governments, who liave 
al\rays the Mane Theccl P hares of Heaven before 
, their eyes, begin, first in one city and then in 
another, cautiously and silently to imprison the 
men whom they have reason to fear, one by t)»e ; 
to collect their forces, redouble their spies, and 
spread a sense of fear of discovery, treason, and 
foreign intervention, until the proposed enterprise, 
now rendered really impossible, fades away upon 
the distant horizon of an uncertain future ; the 
good cover tli^ir faces with shame, the bad sneer and 
laugh, and the weak and ignorant pronounce the 
resurrection of Italy ^n Utopia. 

Then do our mothers weejf over their sons slain 
on the scaffold, while the police^ throw themselves 
jike hyaenas upon their forpses, to ptofane, if pos- 
sible, even the iii^mory of the dead ; dur govern- 
ments prate for a few montl^s of probable conces- 
. sions ; and the counsellers of waiting for t^ie spring, 
havi^ig sought both abroad and at home — best of 
all if nbt only abroed. but in exile-i-for a scapegoat 
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to bear the burthen of their own sins, and im- 
pudently foisted orders, counter-orders, errors, and 
imprudences upon <dne who, it may be, was all the 
while warning the youth of Italy : You will fm.}er do 
anything serious until you rid yourselves of these 
^calmly recommence the enumerationj^r their 
80,000 Austrians multiplied by three. I might 
myself furnish an historical commentary upon what 
I how say ; and I shall do so yet, though not 
here. 

Successful insurrections in Italy can never be 
brought about by what is termed the fusion of 
heterogeneous elements, each having* a different 
aim in view, and united solely for the work of 
destruction ; because it is a logical necessity that 
every different aim requires a different method 
of action. Successful insurrections can never be 
brought through vast, intricate, and long-premedi- 
tated designs, so calculated as to produce simul- 
taneous risings on various different points at a 
given hour ; because such va^t designs are invari- 
ably discovered by 'the governments in time to 
enable them to take measures to prevent them. 
Insurrections will not succeed — except in very rare 
instances— if commenced in metropolitan centres, 
w^here the governments n^urally concentrate their 
mca«s of repre*ssion, espionage, and corruption, and 
where a first failure is decisive and necessitate^ the 
inaction of the whole piovince. Finally, it Is vain 
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to expect ir^tarrectioti as oi popular 

virtue arid education which is impossible inhere 
there exists neither fatherland nor nation, nor any 
means of popular education other than Austrian, 
Jesuitical, or Neo-Catholic — all equally bad — and 
where insurrection itself is therefore the neces- 
sary Jirst step towards the education of the people 
in courage and virtue. A really virtuous people 
w^onld never need insurrection ; for it could never 
be enslaved ; but the French in 1789, the Spaniards 
in 1808, and the Greeks in 1821, were no less cor- 
rupted than we are at the present day, and never- 
theless they performed prodigies of valour <^nd 
self-sacrifice. 

Insurrection can only succeed in Italy when 
those who desire to act, believing in one sole pact, 
and agreed as to the aim and the means to achieve 
it, shall be united in one sole phalanx, and ready to 
take advantage of the first popular commotion — 
whether spontaneous or purposely excited — general’ 
in Italy, and to act unexpectedly in the name of 
all Italy upon tlie p8iiit whe^e a first victory is 
easiest, displaying a simple and clear programme, 
and throwing awa}^ the scabbard. ^ 

• One first real success *achicved, everything will 
then depend upon *the chpice of the five, three, or 
one man <ihosen to direct and extend the insurrec- 
tion, and bring it’to a successful issue The whole 
question lies in deciding whether through univer- 
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suKty of discontent, or patriotic instinct, the people 
of Italy are ripe for the struggle. The Bandieras 
believed — and in jthis I agreed with them — that 
they are ripe, because eager for action ; and indeed 
had it not been for the waiters for the spring, they 
would have acted. ^ , 

Meanwhile the brothers were suspected and 
watched, and to the discoveries made by the Aus- 
' trian government by means of its spies, were adfied 
the arts of a traitor. 

Attilio wrote to me from Sira on the 19th of 
March: — 

<- 

* 

< “ Events of great importance, not less to myself 

than to our cause, have taken place here since the 
middle of last January. A certain T. V. Mic- 
ciarelli, whom perhaps you know by reputation, 

betrayed all my plans 

I was obliged to obey, and in fact the vessel des- 
tined to convey me dove non d che luce"^ was to 
start on the 3d of this month ; but I, having from 
previous causes, lea<rned the perfidy of Micciar^li, 
and fearing that Jthis first blow^ might be followed 
by another less easy to avert, had secretly prepared 
to fly ; and on the 29th of last month I started o^n 
my escape, and after an«,eventful pilgrimage, suc- 
ceeded during these la^t few days in accomplishing 
it I succeeded in sending word of my intention 

« * Where nought of Kghi is. 
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to mjt brother then in Venice — ^who^nva^ also known 
fto my betrayer— in order* that he mfg^ht follo^ my 
; example ; but as yet? I have no i^ws of him* TTow 
will myjrnollier’mid my wife bear the news of these, 
misfortunes ? — they who are so delicate, and, it may 
be, unaijlje to endure such sorrows ! Ah ! th^idea 
of semng humanity and my country ever was, and 
I hope ever will be, my first desire; but I must 
confess it costs me very dear/' 

When Attilio wrote these lines his wife was 
already dead. Having been warned by Emilio of 
his brother’s projected flight, she had — so long^ as 
the uncertainty lasted with regard to their escape- - 
kept silence, and maintained sufficient strength of 
mind to hide the mortal terror by which she was 
tormented ; but almost immediately after receiving 
the news of her husband’s safety, she sank under her 
sufferings. All who have known her - describe her 
as a woman remarkable alike for her beauty and 
for her intellectual and moral qualities. She fell a 
victim, like Teresa Cfonfaloniefi, Enjichetta Cas- 
tiglioni, and many others — unkriown save to the 
few left behind to deplore them — of tl^at fatal con- 
dttion of Italy which conclcmns the patriot to the 
double martyrdom *of himself and of those dearest 
to him. • 

Emilio had taken refuge in Corfu, where the 
mostHiemble of trials w^as in store Wbr him. The 
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Austrian government, alarmed at the excitement 
occasioned in the fleet by fhe desertion of the twoc> 
brothers, and fearing the effect which their example 
— and, still more, the revelation of the existence of a 
hithertp unsuspected national clement in the "heart 
of ,tlie enemy’s camp — might produce arpong the 
more seditious of their Italian subjects, endeavoured 
to give the matter the appearance of a mere juvenile 
escapade, rather than the ^^ibcrate^purpose of de- 
termined and resolute men. They therefore decided 
to try gentle means. 

“ The Archduke Rainieri,” said Emilio to me in 
a fetter from Corfii (April 22d), Vice- Regent of 
tfie Lombardo-Venetian Provinces, sent one of his 
agents to my mother to tell her that if by the exercise 
of that authority which parents should possess over 
their children, she could persuade me to return 
from Corfu to Venice, he would pledge his sacred 
word that I should not only be pardoned, but be re- 
stored to my commission, nobility, and honour. 
He added that he would himself be security for my 
impunity, as^a yoi^th whose^nexperience had been 
seduced by hupioiis agitators ; that although'^' tlic 
same excuse; could not be made for my brother, 
and a pardon would therefore be more difficult to 
obtain in his case, yet he doubted not that it would 
be obtained, from the clemency of Ifls magna- 
nimous nephew, Ferdinand. " ^ 

''My^motter — hoping, believing — instantly 
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started conje hither y ajiid I leave jfci# to^ irtla^ne 
jfche struggles, the scenes I have had to endure. * 
.‘*In vain I told her ^-.^t my du^y commands me 
to remaii\here ; thaf'I long above all things to re- 
turn to my country ; but that when I do return to 
her, it ii^^y not be to live a life of shame, but tc^die 
* B, nobte death; that ^e only safe-conduct with 
which I can return to lies at my s^yord’s point ; 
that no affection ougl^to avail to^duce me to 
abandon the cause I have embraced ; that the •flag 
^ ofi^lfef^ may be forsaken, the banner of om country, 
never. 

My mother, tortured, blinded by anguish, caj;i- 
not comprehend me ; she upbraids me as unnatural* 
impious, a murderer. Her tears break my heart ; 
her reproaches — though undeserved — are to me as 
the wounds of a dagger ; but my misery cannot 
deprive me of my reason. I know that the respon- 
sibility of her tears and anger rests upon our tyrants, 
and if hitherto f was animated by love of country 
alone, I am now inspired as much by hatred against 
the despots and usurpers whose yifamoys ambition 
reduc^ families to misery such as this. 

^. . . . Give me a word of consolation : your 

approval will compensate me for the thousand ab- 
surd accusations cast upon me by deluded fools, 
egotists, ancf cowards.’' ^ 

Of gill the acts of the Bandiera— t^ir^death 
even not (^cepted — wj[iich will cause Iheir to 

VOL. ill. U 
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be hdd in veneration posterity, I odieve this 
refusal to yield to the prayers of a mother tb bgi 
the most sublime. I know too well how many will 
disagree with me in this ; how many ^ould not 
only have given way, but have embellished Iheir 
weakness with fine phrases of the power of^e ties of 
blood, and the omnipotence of family affections over 
all others ; phrases which a^se accepted as both true 
and affecting by those w^' do not reflect deeply ; 
but which to me appear in fact to mean — We are but 
egotists^ striving to elevate our selfishness into a 
virtue. 

^ At the present day — speaking generally — men 
do not love. Love, the holiest gift of God to 
vouchsafed as a pledge of a higher existenoe;- 
'been converted by an unbelieving generation Into 
gross sensualism, animal instinct, or feverish desire ; 
thg family — type and symbol on earth^f the cease- 

action of the Deity upon the universe, and germ 
of all true society — is transf^f^med Wo the negation 

f , 

-of all social duty and activity J Man and Woman 
have been cancelled, to gi^^e place to the male and 
female. 

The ur^happy mothers of Italy, victims them- 
seflves of the worst possible species of education, 
and deprived of all fitting influence in the social 
organisation, trembling^ teach their softs the lesson 
of submission to those in power, whomsoever they 
may tte. The fathers of Italy well aware .th'at every 
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t er% edwcaite theit'i so^ to a life .of Elation a|]^ 
istrtist The ycwn^ ^Ideas of I|aiy are detight^ 
to obtain from thefr lovers in answer iib th€ir 
cautions, promise U) live for them alone ; but the 
brief frei^j^of unregulated passion over, the^ \j^ake 
to find themselves unhappy and neglected wives ; 
— for the worst citizens are always tl^e worst hus- 
bands and the%)ldest friends. 

But if the women of Italy were to say to their 
-lovers : ** It is your duty not to live but to joy in me 
alone; to come to me for consolation in every 
sorrow: we are bound to makejof our two liveg a 
joint life, nobler and stronger in intellect and love*; 
aE joint sacrifice to the high, the beautiful, and the 
divine, and a continuous joint aspiration and ad- 
vance towards eternal truth — if our fathers were 
to teach their children that the true definition oi 
life is not a search after happiness, but a preparation 
through the fulfilment of our earthly duties, for a 
higiier stage gf earthly existence, — if our mothers 
who think themselves Christians, would meditate 
u|Jon\tisind teach their sons some of the words o1 
Christ, and the whole of that Book oi Maccabeui 
wliich appears as if written for the Italians ; — the> 
would better fulfil the duties of love, and our Ital> 
would -not^e doomed to weep over the flower o; 
her SOTS, lost to her one by one in solitary death or 
the scaffold, or by tlje souFs slow atpophy in exile* 
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believe that all the thje prophets of affection^ 
from Plato to Schiller, and still more our greatest 
Italians, and abo^e all Italians, Dante — understood 
the two holy words, family and love, in a very 
different sense from that in which they are under- 
stoo^d at the present day ; and I thin^^^at be- 
lievers — for in materialists love is of necessity*either 
a hideous thing or a contradiction — cannot love 
without identifying their love with-^their adoration 
of the truth, and endeavouring to symbolise in their 
own soul, and represent to the loved being, the 
highest type of virtue possible. God forbid that I 
should utter a word of reproach to the mother of 
Attilio and Emilio ; but I affirm — and I wish she 
could read these lines — that here or elsewhere she 
will yet learn to know that her sons never loved 
her so well as when they refused, even at her hands, 
the pardon of the Archduke Rainieri. 

The brothers Bandiera were now declared 
guilty of high treasorl by the Austrian authorities 
“for having joined the sect of Yoimg I tgily I' and -cited 
to appear w ithin thg space of*^ ninety days before the 
imperial tribunals at Venice ; to whi:h citation 
they answer(id, through the medium of the public 
journals, that they gloricS in wdiat the authorities 
stigmatised as high treason, and had made their 
choice betw'eeri treason fo their country Ind deser- 
tion from the service of her foreign oppre^ors ; 
thatthev kne\w their death to he certain. a:nd ore- 
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ferred to meet it in ally shape jathe|: than under 
5he infamous banner of Austria, In the interval 
between the publication of the Station and their 
answer, tiie brothers had been joined by another 
officer of the Austrian navy. 

ThijPu^Ujntary exile, was Domenico Moro, lieu- 
tenanf of the AJna, a youth of only twenty-two 
years of age. His personal appeai;ance recalled 
that line of Dafhe: — 

“ Biondo era^ e hello^ e di gentile aspeito ; 

and he was of a truly angelic disposition, uniting 
the gentleness of a girl, with the courage of a lion. 

Meanwhile the general discontent in Italy irf- 
creased. The popular excitement which had been 
lulled in 1843, manifested itself in a still more 
threatening manner in 1844, extending from the 
centre to the south of the peninsula. An armed 
imeute took place at Cosenza, which, although soon 
put down, produced much agitation, and awakened 
a strong desire of action. Sicily, a country which 
has been systematicair}^ vexed every description 
of , misgovernment and extortion, was burning to 
revolt ; the Sicilians, naturally disposed to prefer 
deeds to words, would certainly at that time have 
made the attempt, liad it not been for the influence 
exercised By the partisans of delay whom I have 
descril^ed above, who had centered themselves in 

• Bloiid was he, and lieautifu^ and of a gentle presence.*' 
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this' v^ry city which had given so widely different 

an example to her sister cities seven centuries 
ago. 

The Austrians increased their troops at Ferrara; 
and carefully spread rumours of an approaching 
intervention, which, though it would hajjp^Dcen in- 
evitable after insurrection, was impossible feefore.' 
The zvaitcrsfor *the spring set to work as usual to 
do and undo. They began by pubritly announcing 
that the movement would take place on a certain 
day ; and then declared that all who^ should at- 
tempt to rise while the newspapers were filled with 
prophecies of a rising, would be guilty of high 
treason against the country ; not choosing to see 
that these prophetic articles in the journals had at 
least had the effect of disposing public opinion 
favour of the movement, both in Italy and 
rest of Europe, and had given importance" and 
created a probability of aid to the insurrection. 

But the youth of the Pa{>^il States seemed dis- 
posed to break tlvough these obstacles, and a re- 
flection of their ardour, the echo of the tumult 
caused by tiie clash and confusion of hopes, terrors, 
promises, and discouragement, reached the Ban- 
dierfe at Corfii, where they then were, trying to 
arrange how and when \o enter the fieli. The de- 
cision to act was spontanteously and irre^^cabIy 
taken by th?* brothers ; — the, how end wAen were 
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i?hq?eri, I beli-ve — and time will sodli ^how — by 
!ithe Nca|)olitan: Gdyer^^ “ '""I' 

' - "The true cause ^determined the Bandlcras 
to act — |till misunderstood by those who Imagine 
that such sacrifices must be commanded by sedret' 
associaiiohs or ihfiuential leaders — w^as their per- 
cepti^^n of a moral defect in the Italians; who, even 
when unanimous in sentiment artd conviction, yeb 
fail to render 1%ir life a practical commentary upon 
their bdiefi AnJ it is too true that the Italians 
lack tlie religious conception of nationality, and 
of the duties of a citizen ; they lack that oneness of 
iife which produces identity of thought and action^ 
Between the doctrines of materialism, which 
disinherits man of every noble aim, and abandons 
him to the arbitrary rule of chance or blind force, 
and of Neo-Catholicism (a recent plague in our 
country) which call upon him to adore a galvanised 
corpse — the Italians have lost sight of the idea of 
Dante, the idea of the grand mission confided by 
God to their ^country, and with it all consciousness 
of the power which Ofod always grants in propor- 
tion to the vocation. Patriotism with them is not 
the solemn, severe, tenacious, determ^ation which 
assumes the ‘characteristics of a faith ; for ever 
moving onwards ^ ivithout haste^ but without rest^ 
like the stUrs in heaven/'* towards the aim — remote 
ornoj: matters little — which Providence has marked 


* Goethe, 
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ouf for their country ; it is no ruling idea govern- 
ing their whole life, bright with the poetry of dawiF 
in fervid youth, and crowned with the poetry of 
sunset in gray-h^ired age ; strong as rigljt, peren- 
nial as duty, and sublime as the future : it is the 
patriotism of impulse ; a fever of theij^ southern 
])lood, easily raised to delirium, but as soon calmed 
down by a few hours of repose ; it is an impulse 
of noble pride, awakened by grea^^^inemories and 
ill-defined presentiments ; — but what pride can 
hold out against the thousand deceptions that en- 
counter those who enter upon an enterprise as vast 
as ours, who stand between the Spielberg or the 
sealfold on the one hand, and treachery or indiffer- 
ence on the other ? The youth of Italy, so soon 
as the first enthusiasm of strife is over, withdraw 
in weariness from the struggle, and abandon — not 
indeed their- opinions — but all active exertion for 
their realisation. 

« * c> 

• • • • » • 

The Italian insurrection can never be victorious 

c 

until our young men learn thkt duty is the one sole 

ft 

truth of human existence. ; . . . The 

Bandicras believed that the Italian people were 
destined by the prophetic voice of the past, and 
called upon by the voice of conscience, to become 
a great and free nation for the good of humanity ; 
and believing this, they were ready to devote Jtheir 
lives to the atte^npt to awaken their fellow-country- 
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men to their duty by the force of exanipie. There- 
^fore. they were firmly ^'esolved, if unable to con- 
quer, at least to die. , ^ ^ ^ 

A few days after his arrival at Corfu, Atiilio 

wrote to me (May xo) : received 

yours of ^he 1st April, sent on from Malta. J ami 
grateful to you for the interest you take in my 
fate ; your affection is certainly the ^strongest in- 
citement to w^doing. Do not fear that I shall 
ever doubt the truth of the principles we held in 

common Italy, independent, free, and 

‘united ; democratically constituted as a republic, 
with Roirfe for her capital — such is my natiogal, 
political, confession of faith. Our brothers’ cry to 
arms sounds incessantly in my ears, and I have 
I'.iade the necessary arrangements for joining them, 
in order to fight and die with them. Busy as I am 
with the preparations for my departure, I have no 
time to enter into particulars, but I have commis- 
sioned ... to tell you everything. I have 
matured two, schemes of action, . . , ^ the 

other upon CalabriaT The first requires more 
time and more money. The force of circum- 
stances has decided me to choose the second. In 
order to put it in executfon, my brother and I are 
selling, at ruinous prices, the few things we were 
able to bfing with us, but they will not bring^us 
500 francs, and we shall require at least 4000. I 
have therefore been^compelled to gf^ail myself of 



the ojfcr of 3000 francs you mla4e ine oil a 
occasion, and I * have writteh’^ to flicola* to send’ 
4hem to me by th^ first opportunity. ^For^ve this 
liberty ; it was not my own interest, but Ae interest 
of the cause, that compelled me to it ; and I coni- 
form jnyself with the conviction that you yowld not 
refuse to c6-operate in any useful patriotic attempt. 
Farewell, thep, and should it be for ever, for ever 
farewell.” 

At the end of this letter Emilio added, with a 
heart swelling with the last thoughts of ^affection : 

My brother, — One line from me also, because 
tj^ese will perhaps be the last you will ever receive 
from us. May heaven bless you for all the great 
good you have done to our country. On the eve 
of our peril, I declare that every Italian owes you 
'both veneration and gratitude. Our principles are 
your principles. I glory in it ; and when in my 
* own country, arm in hand, my cry shall be the cry 
you have sounded to us for sp long. Addio, addio ! 
Poor in all things, we elect^ you our executor, so 
that we may not fferish in the memory of our fel- 
low-citizens. Emilio.” 

f 

And now, between th« two brothers on the orte 
side, and my friend Fabrizi dnd myself on the 
other, a too unequal struggle began ; «ve endea- 
vo&ring to dissuade them from their plan of imme- 


Fabmi, 



'diate iiid unaided action ; they seeking a means 
of executing it The 3000 frafics which I had 
offered On a*^different occasion, ^hile the Bandierae 
were stjll in Italy, were refused by Fabrizi, who 
helcf them for me, and the attemjit they had in- 
tended make in May was thus rendered impos- 
sible' On the 2ist May, Attilio wrote fo me again 
in great discouragement 

[In this TNter, Attilio Bandiera explained the 
plan of the intended enterprise, adding] : " But 

all these preparations were rendered useless by 
the letter of Nicola. I had asked him to send me 
the 300C#^francs which you had authorised to 
take on a former occasion, but he refused them, and 
also advised our friends against assisting us in our 
' undertaking, which he called mad, and burtful to 

the cause The want of money has 

made it impossible to act . . . . . 

How ever we^ shall live henceforward I know not; 

. * Do not imagine, however, 

that poverty can alter us in any way. The only 
thing that troubles us is, that ^ur sacrifices may be 
useless, for we have now nothing left to offer to 
humanity and to our country but a» existence of 
trial and suffering, where once we might have sacri- 
ficed to the cause an eventful and prosperous life. 

. . . ? . , * . Meanwhile, the executions . 
hav^ begun again in Bologna. Are then the sins 
of our fathers not yet expiated in t^e eyes of eter- 
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nal justice ? Whatever our fate, we hope to leave 
the young generation an cfxample of undyjng per- 
severance. Trust^ig to the known loyalty of the 
English post, you may direct your letters here to^ my 
name. Adieu. Attilio.” 

« f 

The English government answered the noble 
confidence of Attilio in the known loyalty of the 
English post, by systematically violating my cor- 
respondence for seven months, unsealing and re- 
sealing my letters with infamous artifices worthy 
the most abject police spies of Italy, and communi- 
cating all thaf was important in their contents to 
the Neapolitan and Austrian cabinets ; a vile pro- 
ceeding which excited universal indignation in the 
English j5eople, and which I made public for the 
purpose of adding yet another to the many proofs 
already existing of the immorality of all the actual 
governments of Europe ; all of thein^ founded upon 
a falsehood — whether of Right Divine or of Mon- 
archico-Constitutional Pact, matters Iktle. ; 

The projects of '^iie two brothers were only re- 
tarded, not destroyed by their want of means ; and 
they were revived by every fresh rumour that 
reached them of disturbances in Jtaly. The corre- 
spondence — all of whidi is now before me — between 
Faferizi at Malta and the two mai^tyrs, proves that 
during that period every possible means of peysua; 
sion were trieddn the hope of saving them, a!nd that 
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all failed to'p\ ercome the irrevocable dv lermination 
with which they bad consecrated {hemselvfS to 
death.* * > 

• • • • • % ' ' 

• While these letters were passing between 
Fabric at Malta and the brothers at QorfA, 
Ricck)tti,’*another of the martyrs of C<?senza, who'** 
had been my friend since 1831, left London for 
Corfu. Ricc 5 h? 4 t^ born in 1800 at Frosinone, in 
the Papal States. The national Italian idea took 
firm possession of his mind at the early age of 
eighteen, and he swore to devote his life to its re- 
alisation. Of oaths such as these, I have heard so 
many during the last fifteen years — and from m^n 
far more powerful in intellect than Ricciotti — who, 
after a few years of feeble endeavour, have betrayed 
them, that the very words sound sadly to my ears, 
as if they carried with them an inexorable prophecy 
of delusion and deception. But Ricciotti kept his 
oath : as he said, so he acted. His simple, honest, 
straightforward nature, such as we find described 
in many of Plutarch’s«!ieroes, had yet the strength, 
which intellectual powers ought, but, when un- 
accompanied with a religious belief, ^fail to give. 
His was the intellect of the heart. From the day 

* Mazzinihas given long extracts fiom this correspondence, com- 
pletely justif)#ng his friefid Fabrizi from the accusation which has 
been brought against htm of having promoted and encourage<J>the 
expedition of the Bandieras, in the Italian edition of his works. — ^ 
Translaton. 
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on whidi he tooW^hat oath to the day of his death 
^fcis tee was one long seri^ of sorrows. Yet, never- 
|heless, his countenance when I saw him in'London 
in 1844, bore the same expression of a , spirit at 
peace with itself and others which his friends* had 
observed in the days of his early youth, yittues 
"Which in dthers wear the semblance of straggle 
' had become his very nature, and none could ever 
have guessed from his manner thiV/'^he had gone 
through four-and-twenty years of constant sorrow, 
and was even then preparing to leave London for 
the purpose of fronting death. 

« * * * • • • 

In 1835, Rkeiotti, seeing no present probability 

of redemption for Italy, determined to employ him- 
self in acquiring a further practical knowledge of 
military matters, and, in a letter written to his 
children to announce his intention of starting for 
^Spain, he said : I shall once more combat in the 
cause of liberty, and should fortune favour me, I 
may yet live to put the knowledge^ I acquire to 
profit for my country/* ^ ? 

Not longt afterwards, hearing of the reviving' 
hopes of the Italians, he feft Spain, and returned fo 
offer his services to the national cause. His first 
attempt to enter Italy was unsuccessfui : he. was 
betrayed to the French Government, and imprisoned 
for a time in .Marseilles. As. soon he was set at 
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liberty he ciiue. to Etigl|.|id, aM' Saying ther^ ab-.,, 
tained the aeqessary gbeans, he started 
^falta and Corfti, wifh tiie intention of pi^ceedinl^^ 
to Italy. It had been decided by his own choice;:' 
by the ’•equest of others, and by the strict injuncr^ 
tionS <i>f thb friends who provided him wit^ tbev 
ineafts for his undertaking, that he should endcavoul^ 
to land at Ancona. ^ 

Ricciottrthiiived in Corfu early in J Line, and irgr ' 
rnedtaiely joined the Bandicras. They were then 
uncertain whether they should be able to act or 
not ; doubting whether to remain at Corfi until 
their last hopes of action had vanished, or to start 
at onqe for Algiers, where they hoped to find em- 
ployment All idea of landing at Calabria was at 
that time completely abandoned ; and they, had 
been induced by the arguments of Fabrizi to pro- 
mise that they would not act at all v ithout our 
consent, and that they would unite in a pr^osed 
pfen of action upon a larger scale, which was to be 
dependent upon a movement in the interior. The 
information given th?m by Rijeiotti as to the pur- 
pose of his journey, and the point upon wh|ch he 
intended to land, had the effect of rejcindling their 
Sesire for immediate action, but they had so com- ^ 
pletely renounc^d^ their owm former project, as to 
think only of accompanying him. Attilio wix>te to 
me jn the 6th June, saying : “ I have seen Ricciotti, 
and will do oui^ best to help him to reach the 
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destined spot . • • . But why should he 

go" alone? Why should “ not the resolute twenty 
here accompany him, and I with them ? "We will 
leave all our mean* of communication wntl]^ Naples 

in the hands of /* .... The* day 

afterwards Emilio wrote to me : “ I thknk )iofl for 
the affecticJnate lines brought to me by Riceiotti. 
The friendshy) you grant me I have felt for you 
for many long years : ever since tl^*^'‘day when I 
contrived to procure some copies of Young I/a/j', 
and repeat them to my companions, in order to 
excite them (since I could then do no better) to 
hatred and strife with the sons of their oppressors. 
Whatever be my fate, I will remain firm. Tp Italy 
1 dedicate for ever, mind, and heart, and hand ; to 
you, and the few others who render her respectable, 
though fallen, the affection of a brother. We arc 
endeavouring to solve the intricate problem \vith 
Riceiotti. At all events, I hope soon to be in ; 
action with him. We leave the Calabrian work to 

. Adieu : keep for ever the fraternal com- ‘ 

pact you have made^with * Emilio."' 

One day ^ater Riceiotti wrote : At this mo- 
ment we have no means 6f starting for the place 
you know of, but we hope soon to obtain them ; 
and one, or perhaps both, of the brothers *Bandiera 
will^acconipany me with twenty others.’' 

I have dwelt#upon this pointy because it appears 
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to me e^sentiat tc^ a correct jitdg^faei^ jf ♦lie caiflses 

^of the sudden resolution taken by the brothei^ of 
^acting^iii Calabria, .^nd demonstrated* ^at that 
determination was ceAainly unpntmeditatei , " 
- On tfie night of the I2th-i3th, three days afti^ 
writia^ the lines quoted above, the Bandieras, 

' Ricci9tti, %nd- twenty others, started fey (Jalal^fia. 
The following is their last letter to me : — 

" Corfiiy June 1 1, 1844. 

“ Dearest Friend, — Every possible attempt was 
made in order to send Riedotti to his destination, 
but without success. There are no regular boats 
ipoin here to that point, and no one Nvould hfi^e 
undertaken the transport. We have received good 
news from Calabria and Puglia, though there is 
still evidence of a want of energy and confidence in 
their feaders. We have agreed to run the risk, and 
in a few hours we Start for Calabria. 

If we reach* in safety, we will do our best i)Oth« 

as soldiers and as politicians 

Eighteen otlfer Italians accompany us, most of 
them exiles. We have a Cal^?brcse guide. Bear 
us in your memory, and be sure that if wf do set 
foot in Italy it will be witji the firm effetermination 
of sustaining thosew principles we have always re- 
cognised ^d proclaimed, as alone able to transform 
the shameful sla\*ery of our country into a gioriqus 
victory. If we fall, tell our countrymen to imitate 

VOL. m. 
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ouf example ; for life was given to us to be nobly 
and usefully employed, and the cause for which^^ 
we shall have fought and died is the ^purest 
and the holiest ^that ever warmed the heart of 
man. It is the cause of the liberty and"* equality 
of humanity, and of the independence and unity ojf 
Italy. 

The following are the names of those who g< 
with us : — 

“ Domenico Moro, of Venice, ex-lieutenant in 
the Austrian navy. 

^^Nardi, ofLunigiana (an exile sL:ce 1831). 

Boccheciampi, of Corsica.’*' 

• Mazzoli, of Bologna. 

Millen, of Forli (an exile since 1832). 

Rocca, of Lugo. 

Venerucci, of Forli. 

“ I^ipatelli, of Perugia (imprisoned for luc; 
affair of 1831 until 1837, and sfnce then an exile). 

'' Osmani, of Ancona. 

“ Piazzoli, of Lugo (an exile since 1832). 

Natoli, of Forli. 

Berti, of Rav(?nna. 

Pacchioni, of Bologna. 

Napole^bni, of Corsica. 

‘*Mariani, of Milano (ex- artilleryman in the 
Austrian service). 

^ * He was the sen of a Corsican, but born at Cephalonia, of a 
Greek mother, 
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“The Calabrese, whose names will be given 

you by • 

* > 

“ If we fail, it will be the fault of destiny, not 
oiir own. Adieu. 


“Nicqla RiCl’IOTTL# • 
Emilio Ban Aera;' 


How did it happen that, in spite of the new 
scheme of action, in spite of their promise to 
Fabrizi and myself, in spite of the positive instruc- 
tions given to Ricciotti, a few uncertain rumour^ of 
favourable chances in Calabria should have induced 
the brothers and their companions to take this 
sudden determination ? I make no positive accu- 
sation, because I have no direct proofs ; but I will 
mention a few facts which will enable the dispas- 
sionate reader to judge for himself. 

From the information obtained through the 
violation of njy letters and those of others by the 
English Cabinet, ancf from c^tain imprudences 
committed by some who were readier to talk than 
to act, the Neapolitan and Austrian governments 
had learned that certain Italian -exiles were prepar- 
ing to hasten, with a certain amount of material 
force, whefesoever the first insurrectionary banner 
should be raised in . Italy. They had neither dis- 
covered «the real scljeme nor the means proposed 
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Jto used. This is evident from the mass of al>* 
^^urdities published by tlieir journals on the subject**' 
In this uncertainty, it appeared the wisest plan to 
divide the insurgents beforehand, and, by«seducing 
the best among them into an enterprise rendei:ed 
hopeless by the previous preparations of thcf enemy, 
the more'feasily to destroy them. By this means 
they would ^perhaps succeed in convincing other 
Italian exiles that no trust was to<^je placed in the 
movements of the population, and at the same time 
cause the insurgents to imagine that the exiles had 
only a handful of men to offer to their country’s 
cause. Thus also they paved the way for the 
calumnies by which they afterwards endeavoured 
to destroy the influence of those individuals among 
the exiles whom they falsely accused as the j^ro-' 
moters of the attempt. 

The Bandieras, whose eager desire for action 
rendered them imprudent, were precisely the men 
. to fall into the snare. It was especially important 
to Austria to destroy them, as by thejr intelligence, 
their morality, their energy! and the affection of 
their brother officers, they were destin.xl to exercise 
a redoubtab\e influence over our Italian youth. 

A series of petty circumstances, the simultaneous 
occurrence of which cannot be ascribed to mere 
accident, appears to have determined th^ brothers* 
decision. 



The captams ot two ves$eI|. ariSyiji^‘'‘within a 
^<Jay of each other at Tporfi froth Calabria^ stated 
S^hat.the forests swarnt^^^Vith insurgents/ eve?i to- 
the number of 2000, ’^ho were intctive far^mnt t>f 
chief $•; that tlicy complained of being abandoned 
by thc^pz'/ri' / that they entreated they would send 
them,^.sonl^ niilitary men chosen from ^long the 
exiles, to represent among them the Italian idea, 
the national rr^inity. They added, on^ knows not , 
why, til it notwithstanding the increasing fermenta- 
tion, and the terrors of the government, the shores 
toere not more strictly guarded than usual. Later 
on, a man arrived who had fought in the mountains 
for some months against the gendarmerie, and 
seems to have been allowed to escape expressly to 
furnish another enticemmt to the exiles. Knowing 
every inch of the way, he offered to act as guide to 
the Bahdieras, and engaged to conduct them where 
the insurgents were already in arms, and prepared. 
A vessel presented itself at the point chosen, ready ^ 
to take them almost without charge. They sailed and 
landed. Thefe, one offheir number^ named Boccked 
ampi of Cephalonia, disappearetf. After five days’ 
march, after several engagements with scattered 
troops, in which they werd victorious, they entered 
— fatigued and without ammunition — into a valley 
where the}^ suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by forces five times their number. They fought : 
some •arnong them died the death of the brave ; 
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the rest were made prisoners. They were dragged 
4)efore a military coimnission, where they founds 
Boccheciampi again, accused 07 ily of not^ revealing 
Ihcirfroject,* Nine, among whom were^ the two 
brothers, Attilio and Emilio, Domenico Morb, arrd 
Nicola Ricciotti, were shot. By decree of i8th 
of July; tKe King of Naples conferred the cross of 
Francis I. upon D. Gregorio Balsama, the Nea- 
politan consul at Corfu, who had hindered nothing, 
in consideration of services rendered by him in the 
affair of the exiles who landed in Calabria. Let 
every one judge for himself! 

The Bandieras and their seven companions died 
<3afm and intrepid ; bearing witness to their faith, 
as becomes men who die for the just and true. 
One who was present at their last moments at 
Cosen zi, on the 25 th of July, speaks of them as of 
saints, reminding one of the martyrs of the first 
ages of Christianity. On the morning of their 
execution they were found aslee{). They paid 
almost minute attentfon to their toilet, as if they 
were about to accomplish ant act of religious solem- 
nity. A priest approached them : they gently re- 
pulsed him, ^saying, that having sought to practise 
the law of the gospel, atxi to propagate it even ^t 
the cost of their blood among* those emancipated 

It is known since, that this man, on leaving Corfh, took with 
him some papers relative to a debt due from the Neapolitan-^goverrx' 

to his father.,, lie was not one of those who weroshot. 

j* j. t 
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by Jesus, they hoped more from Irheir own good 
\ intentions than his words. •" Reserve them/’ added 
one of Them, *‘for youi^ oppressed brethren, and 
teach tl^m to be what the cross*has made them — - 
free and equal.” They walked to the place, of 
execution, conversing together, wdthout agitation, 
without ostentation. “ Spare the face^ said they 
to the soldiers, it was made in the image of God. 
Vival’Italiai” ^ 

This was their last cry on earth. God and 
their brothers will recollect it. 

Viva r Italia ! Young men of Italy, shall that 
cry remain a bitter irony, or will you take it up, 
sanctified as it is by the last sacrifice of the b^st 
men amongst us, and incarnate it in your life ? In 
the name of those who have died to redeem you at 
least from the stigma of cowardice cast upon you 
by Europe ; in the name of your country, I ask 
you, will you re-echo that cry in the midst of 
sorrow and persecution, in the face of the scaffolcT 
— or will you, sunk and degraded in the vices of 
slavery, cry aloud, ^ike the ^drunken Helots of 
Europe, Death to Itafy, and to our own ho7tour ; 
perish the memory of our martyrs ; Jlong live the 
Jesuit's hat arid the A usfrian baton. 

There arc men among you, who, hypocritically 
mourning over the glorious death of the Bandieras 
and their companions, will say that martyrdoih is 
barren, inefficacious^ or even injurious in its results ; 
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}' « * 
and that the death of tKe virtuous without any im^ 

: mediate advantageous effect, does but produce nevi 

' energy in our masters, and new discouragement" ir 

the multitudes ; tfiey will tell you that rather than 

thus to act prematurely, it is better to lie quiel 

until, the enemy be lulled into security, in ojFCl(^r tc 

take advantage of the first propitious opportunity 

and destroy him in his sleep. 

Do not listen to such men. Wretched politi- 
cians and worse believers, they who thus seek to 
sully the whiteness of your souls» and narrow that 
which is a faith to the paltry span of a petty poli- 
tical question, would have denied Christ on the 

« 

da*y of crucifixion, and pompously worshipped him 
afterwards, could they have lived to see Constan- 
tine convert the symbol of martyrdom into the sym- 
bol of victory. 

Martyrdom is never barren : martyrdom for i 
^Tcat idea is the highest formula the human Egi 
can reach in the accomplishment of a mission, anc 
V hen a just man rises in the midst of ]iis prostrate 
fellows, and proclairiis. This h' the truth, and I u 
dying tvorship this, a spirit of new life is diffusec 
over all huma^jity, because each man reads upon tin 
brow of the martyr a lin^i of his own duty, anc 
learns how great the power given by God to hii 
creature for its fulfilment. 

The martyrs of Cosenza have taught us,.tha 
man is bound tq live and die for the faith that is ii 
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him; they have prpv^ed to the world that Italians 
♦know ||ow to die ; they diave , strengthened, in 
: Europe the conviction that Italy is destined to t 
exist The faith for wliijch such* men seek death j 
as eagerly as the lovdr seeks his betrothed, is neither f 
the freUzy of culphble agitators, nor the drea^n of >. 

IP ^ * I 

deluded men ; it is the germ of a religidn, a provi-^ 
dential decree. And from the fire of patriotism 
that emanat& ^om their sepulchre, the angel of 
Italy will one day kindle the torch with v/hichw. 
Rome, not — as false prophets tell us — the Rome 
of the popes, the greatness of which is extinguished 
for ever, but the Rome of the people shall for the 
third time illumine the path of progress to be fol- 
lowed by all humanity. 


Humanity, Europe, is wandering in the void, 
seeking the new bond destined to link together in 
religious harmony all the individual beliefs, pre- 
sentiments, and activities, now lost in the isolation 
of doubt ; without a heaven, and consequently 
without the power of transforming earth. Hesitat- 
ing between Catholic despotism and Protestant 
anarchy — between the limitless autjiority which 
annihilates the human behig, and the free conscience 
of the individual Vhich is powerless to found a 
social faifh — the world both invokes and foresees 
the coming of a new and vaster unity, destined* to 
combine in holy harmony the two.terms tradition 
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and conscience, which though now divided, a|fe 
none the less the two «wings given to the humar 
soul wherewith to rise towards truth ; an unit> 
which, starting fr&m the foot of the crosS;^yet em* 
bracing all ulterior forms of progress, shall gathei 
together all the various religions into one solop^eoph 
of believers, and unite all churches in tlie building 
of one vast temple — the Pantheon of Humanity — tc 
God ; an unity which from all tlyi vfirious revela- 
4:ions vouchsafed from time to time by God to tlu 
human race, shall compose the one eternal progres- 
sive revelation of the Creator to his creature. 

Such is the vital problem agitating the world a1 
the present day ; all the political questions which 
to outward appearance, exclusively occupy the 
nations, can only be set at rest by the solution oJ 
that problem. And this solution, this unity, sc 
earnestly invoked, can only be given to mankind 
^by your country, by you. It will never be written 
till it be inscribed upon the two ^columns which 
stand to mark the course of thirty centuries of the 
life of humanity, the Capitol Hind the Vatican. 

From the Rome of the Caesars went forth that 
unity of civilisation imposed upon Europe by Force : 

From the Rome of the popes was given that 
unity of civilisation imposed upbfi the human race 
by Authority : < 

^Frorn the Rome- of the people — when you, 
Italians, shall be worthier than now you are— will 
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proceed an unity < f civilisation freely accepted by 
the common consent of th« peoples. 

This*was the faith for which the Bandiergis and 
their fellow-martyrs <ficd ; and fcr this faith, if my 
liopdfe do not deceive me, I too — of little account ii^ 
heart ifiind mind, but second to none in earnestness! 
of belief— shall die.. 

Nevertheless, I do not call you to . martyrdom. 
One revereiitesjiiartyrdom ; one dues not counsel 
it. I call upon you to combat and to conquer. J 
call u^>on you to despise death, and to venerate 
those who have taught you to do so by example. 
I do so because I know that until you have learned 
to despise death, you will never achieve victory. •* I 
call you to constant activity, and strive to excite 
in you a yearning for action, because others bid you 
feign torpor and indifference ; because I know that 
such constancy and eagerness for action in you 
^\’ill excite your masters to terror and suspicion, 
and drive thefti to the persecutions which are fruit- 
ful of noble anger, and will awaken a sense of their 
present degradation «.nd their Italian duty in yoiiri 
people, which will inspire the other peoples of Eu-/ 
rope wath a sense of your rights, and^our determi- 
hation to obtain them. • 

Be comforted • our cause is destined to triumph. 
The wicked rulers of the present day know this, 
and call down curses upon us ; but their anathtma 
is fruitiess as the evil seed scatterjd by the winds 
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of heaven. But the seed that we have sown wit'll 
remain ; God will cause k to germinate beneath the 
soil sq^nctified by the blood of our martyrs and 
should it blossom duly over our graves — ^still^ blessed 
be God — we shall rejoice elsewhere. 

We say to our oppressors ^ Persecut«,*' but 
tremble. ^AVhen the Roman senate * ordained 
that the History of Crcmutius Cordo should be 
burnt, a’ Roman stood forth, saying: Cast me also 
into the flames, for I k7tow that history by heart. 
The day will come when Europe will give a like 
answer to your blind ferocity. You may kill men ; 
you cannot kill a great idea. Our idea is immortal ; 
it arises gigantic amid the storm ; like the diamond 
it brightens from every blow. It incarnates itself 
in humanity. And when all your^brute force and 
rage shall have exhausted its might upon indi- 
viduals — the precursors of that idea — it will yet 
roll onward in the irresistible oceanic power of the 
people, and submerge beneath the 'waves of the 
future even the name and memory of your resist- 
ance to the progress of the aations ordained and 
directed by God. . 
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"It was* a logical consequence of my opinions 
and belief that I shb^ld endeSvcui to work not 
‘only* for the people but with the people ; and I 
hadfg,und the few Italian workmen with whom I 
had«com^ in contact since my arrivartn London, 
so disinterested and worthy as greatly to encourage 
me in making the attempt. Until tlien I had had 
few opportunities of studying that ptecious element 
of our nation — the working-class. An opportunity 
was unexpectedly presented to me, and I eagerly 
embraced it 

By conversing occasionally with some of the 
lads who wander the streets of the vast city play- 
ing upon the organ, I learned, Avith profound grief 
and astonishment the history and method of a 
traffic carried on by a few speculators, only to be 
qualified as a species of white slave trade ; a dis- 
grace to Ttalyr to its government, and to its clergy, 
v'ho might — had they chosen to do so — have pre- 
vented it. 

There are five or six Italians established in 
London who appear to be capable qjf almost any 
ftiiquity, and careless of mil but gain. They revisit 
Italy from time tef time, and travelling through the 
agricultu#al districts of Parma and Liguria, they 
contrive to introduce themselves into those famMies 
amohg^e peasantry where there ^re many^sons ; 
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to whom they make the most seducing offers, pro/ 
mising that they shall •be well fed, clothed, and 
lodged, on condition of their entering their service 
for two years and a half ; by the end of which time 
they agree to allow them to return, and undertake* 
to furnish them with a sum of mbney suffickht to 
pay the expenses of the journey and leave thftm a 
liandsome recompense for their trouble. A con- 
tract to this effect is duly drawn — lor the poor 
ignorant mountaineers are not aware that no con- 
tract drawn up in Italy is valid in England unless 
signed by the English consul. 

The poor lads thus brought to England are 
treated by their masters like slaves. They sleep 
crowded together in one room : by day the elder 
lads are given an organ, the younger a squirrel or 
white mouse, aijd each is bound to bring in a cer- 
tain sum of money every evening. In the morn- 
ing they are given a cup of tea and a bit of bread ; 
but their evening meal is contingent upon their 
success. He who fails to bring home^the required 
sum, is beaten and^ given neP food. I frequently 
saw them out late on winter nights, when — as often 
happens at that season — their day’s labour had 
been insufficient, tremblihg with cold and hunger 
as they implored the hasty passers by for half- 
pence, in the hope of making up the suili without 
wlfich they dared not return home. 

One of these unfortunates, driven ou1>:nto the 
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streets by his master, though consumed with dis- 
ease, and bearing the stamp of deatii upon his 
face, waf carried b^" the police to a hospital, wheica 
he expij;ed without opcring his ifps. 

T*he masters, in their cupidity, frequcntjy trade 
uporf 4he infirmities which they have occasicgially 
seen* attract the compassion of EngliA ocrvants, 
etc., and compel the lads to feign dumbness, lame- 
ness, or e^eps^. Thus compelled to falsehood 
for the advantage of their masters, the poor lads 
who lct\their mountains innocent and good, learn 
to lie and deceive on their ov/n account, and return 
to their native country completely corrupted. 

Not unfrequently, at the expiration of the 
thirty months, the masters take advantage of some 
slight inexactitude in the performance of their part 
of the contract, and refusing to pay the lads the 
stipulated sum with which they were to have re- 
turned to their families, turn them out into the 

• 

streeJt, where ^hey have to choose between the 
existence of a mendicant and death by starvation. 

The Italian government might send a circular 
to the syndics and parish priests of the different 
communes, desiring them to use the g^eat influence 
they possess in those snfUll localities, to enlighten 
the parents as to the,, miserable fate to W'hich they 
exposed Ipiieir children by trusting to the promises 
and representations of these speculators. This 
cecdTngj(rif it did not put an end, to their traffic, 
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would, at least, greatly diminish it By eompeIlip|f - 
the masters to obtain tke signature of thd English 
consul, so as to legalise their contracts, a&d«giving, 
instructions to agtnts of the Italian goverpment in 
England to watch over and protect these unVortu- 
nat€v, youths, it might at any Tate mitigate the 
wretchediAiss of their position. But nfonarchical 
governments are occupied with very different mat- 

I • 

ters,, and as to the Italian clergy ^in Lbndon, their 
bigoted opposition to the Italian gratuitous school, 
and the calumnies they disseminated against its 
founders, suffice to show how little they understand 
their mission, and how destitute they are of faith 
and charity. 

I sought another method of alleviating the suf- 
ferings of those poor boys, and foiinde^ an asso- 
ciation for their protection, and a gratuitous school^ 
wherein they might -learn somewhat of th'feir 'duties . 
and their rights ; and be able to give good coun's^r’' 
to their fellow-countrymen on their return. ^ On 
several occasions I brought those of the masters 
who had been guilty of violer^ce to justice in the 
English courts, and when they found they were 
watched, th^ gradually became less cruel and 
arbitrary in their conducti^ But the school had to 
struggle against the most dettirmined opposition 
from them, from the priests of the Sardinian chapel, 
and from the agents of the various Italian govern- 
ments. - ^ 
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The Italian-Gratuitous School wa^ founded on 
• the ioth?Novc aiber a^d was kept jpi n until 

1 848, vjie«i my long absence from England, and the 
idea that^the Italian mcveinent, i^successful, \s>.a]cl 
open iflp new means <'f popular education in I*":!!;', 
determined those -who aided me in its manage- 
ment find (Tiiectlon to close it. During tfin.^e seven 
years we gave l:ioth moral and intellectual in.strnc- 
tion to seveftd hundred youths and ^children v lio 
were in a state of scmi-barbarisni, and who, li.iif 
afraid ii first, and urged only by curiosity, came to 
our humble rooms at 5 Hatton Garden, to be 
gradually tamed and civilised by the gentleness 
and kindness of tlie masters, until at lengtli tlic\^ 
learned to rejoice witli a certain conscious pride in 
the idea of returning to their country pos'^essed of 
education. They used to come If'tween nine an<^ 
ten o’clock at night, bringing their organs with 
tliem. Wc taught them reading, writing, aritii- 
metic, simple "geography, and tlie elements of 
drawing. On the Sunday evenings w'C galliercd alt 
our scholar^ togetlier^to listen to an hour’s lecture 
u})on Italian history, the lives of our great men, 
the outlines of natural philosoph}' — #ny subject 
in* short that appeared t& us calculated to elevate* 
those unformed mfnds, dark-eiied by povert}' and 
their state^of abject subjection to the will of others. 
Nearly every Sunday evening for tw'o years, I lc*L- 
tiired to iflem upon Italian history f?r elemental y 

VOL. IlL V 
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nstronomy ; a subject eminently religious, and cal- 
c liated to purify the, mind, uhich — rcf^iTced to 
])opular phraseology and form — should be ^mong 
i he first subjects Ichosen for the cducatio^n of the 
young. And upwards of a hundred disctiurscs 
11 pop the duties of man, and various moral jsu 4 :)jects, 
were dec^iimcd by Filippo Pistrucci/ onco well 
known in Italy as an improvisalore, whom I had 

made dircctcw of the school, and who identified 

€ 

himself with his mission w'ith unexampled zeal. 

It w'as a second period of fraternal labour and 
love, refreshing to my own soul and to the souls of 
other w’eary exiles, fortifying them in serious 
thought and earnest purpose. It was indeed a 
holy w’ork, holil}’ fulfilled. Every assistance givcai 
was gratuitous. I'lie director, the vice-director 
(Luigi Bucalossi, a I'uscan, wlio waas most untiring 
and devoted), the masters, all wdio in any w^ay aided 
in the education of our scholars — wxre unpaid. Vet 
they w’ere all of them men who haef families to sup- 
]>ort by their owai exertinns. The drawang-masters 
w’cre Scipione Pistrucci, the i'on of the director, and 
( elcstino Vai (at present employed in the office of 
the Vuitii. Jialiaua at Milan), than wdiom I have 
never know a man mort? gentle and kindly to his 
scholars, or more dee[>ly convinced of the dut)^ that 
binds us to the poor and uneducated. ^ 

The reading and“\vriting masters W'ere \vorking 
men, who not only subscribed to our ^hool, but 
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sacrificed the little time left to the i ailcr theif 
•hard days^woik, in ord.,r to.cor>se. rate Liie evenlnit 
t(j their* scif-imposed duty. On the joth of Novem- 
ber cver;^; year (tlie an.Kversary 4f the operln- of 
our sfliool) we invited all c')ur [)upils, about tw > 
hiindr^eVto a eil^trfbution of small prizes, which was 
followv^d by a nu.dest supper, carved and^s-.ivcd by 
ourselves, and emliv'cned by patriotic songs and the 
improvisatioTrs of^tlie director. One (?f those c'/en- 
ing's was equal in moral influence anel cfiecL tc* a 
w'liolc ; ear of mere instruction. Those unfortunate 
lads whom their masters treateel like slaves, learned 
to feel tint they were men, our equals, living' souls. 
Many Taiglish friends, both men and women, canu" 
to our worl: men’s supper, and went away touched 
and im]')r(/ved themselves. I remember poor 
Margaret Ibiller coming there w la ’O recently arrived 
iVom the Ibiited States, where for some lo'ason she 

had learned to regard us with a certain distrust. 

• * 
Ihit 4?ihe had not been with us one hour — on tlie 

< >ccasion of tuie of those suppers — before she was like 

a sister amongst us.* Her pure and noble natuR‘, 

res[)onsive to eo'Ciy generous impulse, understood 

and felt the tieasiire of aflecticm wh^ch liad been 

disclosed among." t us bt" a religious sense of the 

holiness of our aiuT. 

Our e^am[)h' bore fruit : first in London, where 
the pj'iests of.the Sardinian chapel, finding all theii 
cffoits t(^ [3ut down our school unavailing, were re- 
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cl need to opening one themselves in 'the same streqf ; 
llion in America, where I, in the meapftT’me, had 
formed some friendships. Schools like'oifrs were 
established, in 1^2, in New York by Feliee Foresti 
and Giuseppe Avezzana ; irj, Boston by Professor 
Baclii, and in Monte Video by G. B. Cunet).'* 

The school, as I have said, afforded me afneans 
of contact with the Italian workmen in London. I 
selected the best among these to jielp'^ie in a work 
more directly national in its purpose. We formed 
an association of working men, and published a 
journal called the Aposlolaio Popolarc, bearing as 
a motto the words: “Work and its proportionate 
recompense.” The tendency of my writings in that 
paper may be judged from the Duties of Plan, which 
forms a portion of tin's edition, and which was coni' 
inencod in our journal. 

During these 3X\ars also the bonds of friendslhn 
/ormed in Switzerland between ourselves and the 
Poles were strengthened ; but it is unnecessary tt) 
record here the details of the international labours 
we undertook together. 


i:m) of volumf hi. 
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Etliic-s- State I’lials— b. 'P. Colei idge. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART., 

K..CS.I., a Judge of t'e High Court of Justice, By his Brother, Sir Li si m 
S I EHHEN, K < . B. With' P.>riiau.s. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16.?. 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APolOGY ; and other Ebsays. New and Cheaper 

Edition, ^v.aige tiown 8vo. 7.T. 6 ti. 

LIFE OF HENRY .FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fifth 

Edition, l.arge crown 8vo, ij.v. 0.1'. ^ 

THE SCIENCE* OF ETHI6S : an Essay upon Ethical Theor>s as 

MndiheifTy tlie Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vg. idr. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH TgOUGHT IN* THE EIGHTEENTH 

, uEN I'UKV, Ihird and Revi.setl Edition. 2 vols. Deinv 8- <>. pa? 

I on.lon • ?MnU IT « » I*’ K* •'i- I I T •ir • 



S.MiJH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS^ 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SY'MONDS. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, New and aieii>er Wftwn, 7 vcl;.* 

Lai ge crown 8vo. 

THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. With ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2*vols. PiiL-r 

a Poiiraii. Price 7^ 6,/. ^ A 154-. 

THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.* Price tHE CATHOLIC REAClfON. 2 voU. 

7 ^' 1 With a Portrait and Itideft to thd 7 

THE FINE ARTS. Price 75. Ci/. I Vol^jmes. Puce 15^. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY A^ID GREECST." 3 vols. , 

Karge crown 8vo. 6^/. each. • « 

SHAKEl^PEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Laige crown 8vi>. ys. bti. 

*,• This volume is uniferm with the New t ditions of the Trav#k Sketches and 
‘ The Rcn.us'.ance in Ita.y.’ ^ 

THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. New 

luiinon. Small crow-n 8vo. 3J. tui. net. 

The Italian text Upiinted on the pages opposite the translation. 

, Also the following Volumes of previous ed tlons : — 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY : The Revival oT Learning^. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo. i6j'. 'The Catholic Reaction. Demy 8vo. yzs. 

NEW AND OLD : a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 97, 

MANY MOODS: a Volume of VerbC. Crown 8vo, Qj. 

ANIMI FIGURA. Fcp. Svo. 5.V. 

WORKS BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. Second Edition, with a 

lic^' I’leface. 8\o 14J. 

DEFENCE OF DR. '^ROWLAND WILLIAMS ; being a Report of the 

ispcech delivered in the Court ol Arches Post bvo. ioj'. 6 (i. 

« 

WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR 4^ELPS, K.C.B. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series, i vol. Crown Svo. ^s. 6Y. 
FRIENDS IN COUNaL, Second Series, i vol. Crown Svo. 7^. Gd. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. F ssay^ written during \he 

Intervals of business. An Ea.'..iy on Oiganisation in Daily Lilc. i vol. Crown 
Svo. fs. bJ. 

■** Also the following Volu.nes uf a sni.ill cnjwn Svo. Edition, 3^^ 6 d. each. 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Small cfown Svo. 3^. Gd. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BU^iNESS. To 

which is added an h.s-.ay oj^j Org.misalioii in D.iily Lite. Sin.all crown Svo. 35 . (hi. 

London: biMlTIi, ELDER. & CO., i? Waleiloo Place, S.VV. , 



SMITH, ELDER . & CO.’S PU BLIC ATlQtlS. 

THACKBRAY IN*THB UNITBD STATES. By General 

James Grant WiifcoN, ,'uthor of ‘ "J'lie Life of Gf i > Grant.’ With Z Photo- 
gravu^jp Porira"' FulLpage IllustraLoiis, and n..!' .ons Illustrations in the 
• Text, "i t.' o V oiuineSi Snid.i demyRvo 18s, .jt. 

TIMES. — ‘OnlPS^nnot lay it down, ihe countless ugly, vivid [mages that 
were ahmay^ jumping off the end of Thackeray’s pen laugh every wLtie. Tha 
.parklmg fun, the tender sad^ " s, Jash back across the distanca of lifty years.' 

THACK^AY'S LETi^ERS T|> AN AMERICAN 

FA.MILTS With an introduetion by Miss Lucy W. Baxte.^, and Original 
Drawings bv Mr. 'rHACKE.-AV. Large post 8vo. 6.9. net. 

From the ACADEMY Prue Rtiyiew. — ‘Apiece painted alive out of Tlu^ckcray's 
career. . is a very tc^ichnig side of the great novelist’s ch&ractcj that is 

revealed in .nis welcome and friendly little book, and one is grateful to^iss Baxier.’ 

HISTORICAL! MYSTERIES. By ANDhiilt^ Bang.’ Wffh a 

Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo. 9s. net. • 

VANITY FAIR . — One of the pleas nUest, most abiorbing, and most learned cf 
recent publications in the province of history'.’ 

COLONIAL AfliEMORIES. By Lady Broome, Antlioress, as 

Lady Barker, of ‘ KiWaun Stones,* ‘ Stories About .‘■:c. L;irg.j post bvo. 

6s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—' Lady Broome gives us real, living glimpses of tiie Colonies 
and their ay . ’ 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER 

St-'Of'T. By Mrs. Hughes, of Uffington. luhted by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With 3 Portraits and a Letter in Facsimile. Small demy Rvo. n.s, txl. net, 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE . — ‘ Of absorbing interest, and a valuable addition to the 
lit' lature which has the land of Abbotsfoid as its theme.' 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GHEYILLE. 

Third Series. By Alice, Counte.ss of Strah ord. bvo. H.v, 

TRUTH. — ‘£>001101^ reading from the first page to tlie last. There are many 
vei > good and piite new stones about well-known people.’ 

RETROSPECTS. First Series. By Wit li.\m Knight, 

Ementu' Professor of Moral Philosophy m St. Andrews University, bniall 
demy 8v<) 9s’, net 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— ^U. Knight gives us many interesting anecdotes, 
•avmgs, and letters of remarkable men in the Nineteenth Ch'ntuiy.’ 

FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. By Gabriellk I'erting, 

Author of ‘John Hoolcham Frere and his Eh .ends,’ ‘ Uii‘tmied in History,’ «Sc. 
With an Introduction by Sir George C. M. Bikdwood, M.D., K.C.l.E.^C.S.1., 
i.L L). Crown 8^o. 6.s. 

GUA'flDIAN . — ‘ .‘\ very adiin "ihle and most readable worTc.’ 

TRAGIC DRAMA IN /ESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND 

SHAKESPKAME • an Essay By Lewis CAMruEi.L, M.A. Oxon., LL.P, 
Cil.i'^gow, lion. D.Lnt. Ox^i., Emeritus Professor of Greek at tlie llniversily 
of St. Andre ws, Hononiy bellow of Balliol College, Ac. Large post 8vo. fi.CJ. 
SCOTSMAN . — ‘ Full of i.pe learning and wen-weighed opinions.’ 

THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: BF.TNG THE HISTORY OF 

THE ECCLESIASrU'.M. AND MISSIGNARY ACTION OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY IN THE PRESl DENCY f:)F MADRAS IN THE 
• SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By the Rev. Frank 
Pennv, LL M , l.itc Cdia lain of II.M.’s Indian Service (Madias Establish- 
ment), With 33 IlIustsBitions. Demv 8vo. 2Kv net. ^ 

SCOTSMAN . — ' A valu.ibi-j addition to the records of British rule in India, and the 
Btor\' it tells IS one in which all Britons mav t.ike a just pride?.’ 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. Wilhelm 

LObke. Edited, Minutely Revised, and largely Re-written by Russell Sturc.is, 
A^ , Ph D., A T . 1 .., Authe^ of ' Dictionaxy of Architecture ana Building.’ 
‘ Europe^ Architecture,’ &cT New Edition. In Two Vols. Imperial 8vo, 
Copiously Illustratedf 36s. net. ^ 

THE WORLD . — ‘The amoiii# of added fact is great q^d impor tant.* 

LoadoD ; SAliTil, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



in'une volume of 1,464 jjrfges. 

8vo* ?ilce 25 '• n€t in Cloth, or 32/ ii^ Hal^- Morocco. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY "index and EPITOME 

Edited by SIDNEY* LEE;^ 

This volume is intended to form a summary g:uide 
to the vast and varied contents of the bictionary and 
Its Supplement. Every name, about which substantive 
biographic information is given in the sixty-three 
volumes in the Dictionary or in the three Supple - 
m^E^ntary Volumes, finds mention here in dqe alpha- 
betical order. An Epitome is given of the leading 
fac|.s and dates that have been already recorded at 
length in the pages of the original work, and there is 
added a precise reference to the volume ^nd page 
where the full article appears. 


ATHENMUM.—^Tht appearance of this siipj>leniei)t to the “Dictionary of 
National l3iography ” puii. the co, ing-slone upon a work whLh is justly regaidtii :is 
a national possesMon. . . . We cun, uidecil, conceive no volume of leference moic 
indispensable to the scholar, litetary man, the historian, and the journalist.’ 

Oi! FLOCK . — ‘ A coiniilele biographical dicthmarv, ' outi'i’-inr. names and refrrenres, 
to be counted literally by the thousand, altogether in.!- , t s>.iiile i I'.i'.e the covei.s ot ai.y 
oilur single volume. . . 'Ihe EPITOME is worthy of the DICTION AK Jf'. Co ilJ 

greafer [iraise be given?’ 

T’/J/y'-.-V. This newly-puhlished INDEX AND EPITOi'TE may seem a nif ic 
tiillc^ compared to the rest, but is, m fact, a remarkab'e pin e of woik. . . . .■\s far .ts we 
1 ave been able to test it, this desim;)^ has been so adiniiably cairied out as to give the 
v.oik a rc.il value and importance ot its own ' 

WESTMINS'I ER GAZETTE.— * E volume of the highest practical utility. . . . 
We have u.-ted the woik by .several consultations, and have found it answei esactly to 
the e-scellent plan outliiie<>mi its prefate.' 

TALL MALL GAZETTE.- ‘This ftnai volume will convince every one of the 
IV;ction.*ry's wonderful utility, and intieed introduce the work to many who may no', 
be able t3 afford the original volumes.’ 

^COTSMA iV . — ‘This volume of the Dn-tionary will soon be the best-thuinbeil iZ 
them all. Only long and fiequeiit use upon paituular occasions ffiily tests a book 
ol this kind ; but it needs no very eshaustive sciuiiny loe-cvcal that the EPITO.t! K 
is ;i wo»k tvell organised, of exact learliing. and of a careful compilation. Usclul m 
u-t.ll, It must largely enhance the usefulness of tlC? Diction. ov vvh.di it .serves.'^ 

••• PROSPBCTfJS POST FRBB ON APPUCAflttN. 
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